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eg fyi policy and to the supervision of the process by which 
ose broad lines may be followed ; and by avoiding meticulous 
serference in detail, which leads not only to inefiSciency in 
e executive services, but also to forgetfulness of the broader 
tns which it is the part of those undertaking the responsibilities 

local self-government constantly to envisage. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Sources. 


List of Indian Official Reports, etc. 

(Blostly Annual.) 

General, 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India (Parliamentary paper). 
Statistics of British India : — 

Vol. I. — Commercial. 

Vol. II.— Financial. 

Vol. III.— Public Health. 

Vol. IV. — Administrative and Judicial, 

Vol. V. — Educational. 

Census Reports (Decennial), India, Provincial, and Native States. 
Administration Reports : Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, Punjab, 
Bengal, Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, 
CSIorth-West Frontier Province, Delhi, Coorg, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, Ajmer-Merwara, Balu- 
sliistan Agency. 

Legislation. 

Acts of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils. 

Justice and Police, 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice for each Province. 
Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice for each Province, 
Report on Jails for each Province. 

Reports on Police for each Province, and for Bombay Town and Island, 
Calcutta, and Rangoon. 

Finance. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India. 

East India Financial Statement (Parliamentary Paper). 

Return of Net Income and Expenditure for eleven years (Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 
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Accounts and Estimates : Explanatory Memorandum (Parliamentarir 
Paper). ^ 

Home Accouuts (Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised in England (HaK-yearly ParHamentary Paper). 

LiOans raised in India (Half-yearly Parliamentary Paper). 

Mint Reports for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Ourrenoy Department Reports, India and Bombay. 

Statistics compiled from the Einance and Revenue Accounts. 

Land Revenue, etc, 

Xiand Peyemie Administration : Provincial Heports for Lower Pro 

Vinces (Bengal), B^ar and Orissa, Assam, United Provinces, Bombav 

Presidency (including Sind), Punjab, Central Provinces and Berar 
Burma, and Madras. ’ 

Report on Land Revenue Administration, Land Records, Settlement 

Operations, Alienation of Land Act, etc., for North-West Erontier Pro- 
vinee. 

Madras Survey, Settlement and Land Records Department Report 

Reports of Land Records Departments for Bombay, Burma, Bengal" 
Lmted Provmees, and Punjab. ’ 

Report on Settlement Operations, Punjab. 

Reports on Survey and Settlement Operations, Bengal, Bihar and 
Onssa, and Assam. 

Reports on Operations of the Land Records and Settlement Depart- 
ments. Central Provinces and Berar. ^ 

Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, Bombay, 
of War™°^^^ Reports on the Administration of Estates under the Court 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 


Separate Revenue (Salt, Excise, etc.) 

Salt Department Reports : Norti «n India, Madras, Bombav, Sind 
Bengal, Burma, Bihar and Orissa ^ ’ 

Excise Report for each Province. 

Report on the Operations of the Opium Department. 

Stamp Department Report for each Province. 

Registration Department Report for each Province. 

Income Tax Report for each Province. 

jAgricvMuTe and V eteTinary. 

Report on the Progress of Agriculture in Turii a 

BuReHnf Research Institute and College, Pusa. 

ProSSa Den Research Institute, Pusa, and of the 

rtiovmeial Departments of Agriculture. 
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Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture. 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly). 

Beports of the Department of Agriculture for each Province. 

Deports on Agricultural Stations, Experimental Farms, and Botanic 
•Gardens for each Province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. 

Area and Yield of certain Principal Crops. 

Report on Production of Tea in India. 

Report on Tea Culture in Assam. 

Reports of the Civil Veterinary Departments for each Province. 
Statistics compiled from the Reports of the Provincial Civil Veteri- 
nary Departments. 

Report of the Camel Specialist. 

Report of the Imperial Bacteriologist (Veterinary). 


Co-operative Societies. 

Statements showing Progress of the Co-operative Movement in India. 
Reports on Co-operative Societies for each Province. 

Reports of Conferences of Registrars of Co-operative Societies, India 

and Provincial. 

Forests. 

Annual Retmn of Statistics relating to Forest Administration in 
British India. 

Report on Forest Administration for each Province. 

Reports of the Forest Research Institute and the Imperial Forest 

College, Dehra Dun. 

Quinquennial Forest Review. 

Indian Forest, Memoirs. 

Indian Forest Records. 

Forest Bulletins. 


Mineral Production and Inspection of Mi7ies. 

Review of Mineral Production (in Records of Geological Survey). 
Report on Production and Consumption of Coal in India. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of JMines. 

Trade and Mamifactures. 

Annual Statements of Sea-horne Trade and Isavigation, India and 
Provincial (Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Buima)^ 
Review of the Trade of India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Tables of the Trade of India (Parliamentary Paper), 
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ProTineiai Eeports on Maritime Trade and Customs (inoludinff workine 

of Merchandise Marks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay sJ 
Madras, and Bni'ma. ^ 


Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of Briticih 
India (monthly and for calendar year). 

Accounts relating to the Trade by Land of British India with Porerin 
Countries (monthly). ^ 


Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of British India. 

Report on the Trade and Navigation of Aden. 

Accounts of Trade carried by Rail and River in India. 

Report on Inland, Rail-borne, or Rail-and-River-borne Trade for each 
Province. ^ 


External Land Trade Reports for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Assam 

Burma, United Provinces, Punjab, North-West Erontier Province 
and British Baluchistan. ’ ^ 


Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in British India anrl 
Mysore. ^ 

Report on the worldiig of the Indian Companies Act for each Province 
Report on the working of the Indian Eactories Act for each Provinc^x" 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Explosives. 


Public Works. 

Administration Report on Railways. 

Reports on ^bhc Works (Buildings and Roads) for Madras, Bombay 
Punjab, North-West Erontier Province, and Burma. 

Review of Irrigation. 

Report on Irrigation Revenue for each Province (except Madras). 
Admimstrative Reports on Irrigation, Madras and Bombay. 

Report on Architectural Work in India. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 

Report on the Posts and Telegraphs of India. 

Rejjort of Indo-European Telegraph Department, 

Scientific Departments. 

Report on the Operations of the Survey of India. 
Records of the Survey of India. 

Records and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India 
Report of the Indian Meteorological Department. 
Indian Weather Review, Annual Summarv. 

Rainfall Data of India. 

Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological Department. 
Report of the Meteorologist, Calcutta. 
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Report of the Director-General of Observatories. 

Memoirs and Bulletins of the Kodaikanal Observatory, 

Report of the Board of Scientific Advice. 

Report of the Archscological Survey of India, and Provincial Reports.- 
Report and Records of the Botanical Survey. 

Edtication» 

Education Reports for India and each Province. 

Quin(3[uennial Review of Education (Parliamentary Papei). 

Local Self-Government, 

Reports on Municipalities for each Province and for Calcutta, Bombay 
7, Madras City, and Rangoon. 

Reports on District and Local Boards or Local Bunds for each 
vince. 

Reports of Port Trusts of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon,, 
■achi, and Aden. 

Medical, Sanitary, and Vital Statistics, 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India. 
Report on Sanitary Measures in India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for each Province. 

Vaccination Report for each Province. 

Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries for each Province. 

Report on Lunatic Asylums for each Province. 

Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bacteriologist for each Province- 
Scientific Memoirs by Ofiicers of the Medical and Sanitary Depart- 

nts. 

Reports of the All-India Sanitary Conferences. 

Reports of the Imperial Malaria Conferences. 

Indian Journal of Medical Research (Quarterly). 

Emigration and Immigration, 

Calcutta Port Emigration Report. 

Bengal Inland Emigration Report. 

Assam Immigration Report. 

Prices and Wages, 

Prices and W ages in India. 

Variations in Indian Price Levels. 

Reports of Provincial W age Censuses. 


APPENDIX II. 


The Montagu-Chelmsford proposals for Indian 

Constitutional Reform. 


A . — Local Self-Go vebitment. 

Local self-government does not really fall vrithin the scope of these 
proposals at all, since the aim of Government is to place the institutions 
connected with it entirely tmder popular control. As is universally reoo». 
nised, the growth of local self-government is intimately connected with 
educational extension and educational reform. It is part of the con- 
templated pohtical advance that the direction of Indian education should 
be increasingly transferred to Indian hands. Progress aD along the hne 
must depend upon the growth of electorates and the intelligent exercise 
of their powers ; and men will be immensely helped to become competent 
electors by acquiring such education as will enable them to judge of candi- 
dates for their votes, and of the business done in the Councils. The 
reformed Councils contemplated in this Report will be in a position to take 
up and carry forward boldly proposals for advance along the lines hntt 

of local seh-government and of education. 

B. — Pkovincial Goverkments. 

The object of the proposals is the progressive realisation of respon- 
sible government. Responsible government implies two conditions, 
first, that the members of the executive government should be responsible 
to their constituents, and secondly that these constituents should exercise 
their 2)ower through the agency of their representatives in the Assembly. 
These two conditions entail first, that there exist constituencies based on 
a franchise broad enough to represent the interests of the population 
generally , and capable of selecting i epresentati ves intelligently ; secondly 
that there is recognised the constitutional practice that the executive 
government cannot retain office unless it commands the support of a 
majority in the Assembly. In India, these conditions are not realised, 
imere must be a period of political education which can only be achieved 
through the graduaUy expanding exercise of responsibility. Practical 
considerations make the immediate handing over of complete respon- 
abihty impossible. Accordingly, the principle is adopted of transfers 


responsibility for certain functions of government wMle reserving control 
over others, while at the same time establishing substantial 'provincial 
autonomy. 

Financial Devolution. 

( a) Separation of revenues. 

Since substantial provincial autonomy is to be a reality, the 
provinces must not be dependent on the Indian Government for the means 
of provincial development. The general idea of the proposals on this 
matter is that an estimate should first be made of the scale of expenditure 
required for the upkeep and development of the services which clearly 
appertain to the Indian sphere : that resources with which to meet this 
expenditure should be secured to the Indian Government : and that all 
other revenues should then be handed over to the provincial Governments 
which will thenceforth be held whoUy responsible for the development 
of aU provincial services. The principal change in detail will be the 
abohtion of divided heads of revenue. Indian and provincial heads of 
revenue are to be retained as at present : but to the former income-tax 
and general stamps are to be added, and to the latter land-revenue, irr- 
gation, excise and judicial stamps. It follows that expenditure on famine 
relief and protective irrigation works will faU upon the provinces, 
though in the matter of famme rehef, the Indian Government could never 
wholly renounce responsibility in the case of any failure on the part of the 
provinces. 

This arrangement will leave the Government of India with a 
large deficit. In order to supplement this, it is proposed to assess the 
contribution from each province to the Government of India as a percent- 
age of the difference between the gross provincial revenue and the gross 
provincial expenditure. 

On the basis of the figures taken by the framers of the proposals this 
percentage works out at the figure of 87, and would constitute the first 
charge upon the provincial revenues. The figure may be open to revision 
hereafter, but not subject to change for a period of, say, six years. And 
in the event of sudden emergency it must be open for the Central Govern- 
ment to make a special supplementary^ levy^ upon the provinces. 


(5) Provincial taxation. 

It is proposed that a schedule of taxation should be drawn up in 
consultation between the Government of India and the provincial Govern- 
ments. In this schedule certain subjects of taxation are to be reserved 
for the provinces, the residuary powers being retained with the Govern- 
ment of India. A tax falling within the schedule would not require the 
Government of India’s previous sanction to the legislation required for 
its imposition, but the Bill should be forwarded to the Government of 



India in sufficient time for tlie latter to satisfy itself that the Bill is not 
open to objection as trenching upon the Central Government’s field. 

(c) Provincial borrowing. 

In order to avoid harmful competition, it is recommended that 
provincial Governments continue to do their borrowing through the 
Government of India. But if the Government of India find itself unable 
to raise the money in any one year which a province requires, or if there 
is good reason to beheve that a provincial project would attract money 
not to be elicited by a Government of India loan, it is proposed that the 
provincial Government might have recourse to the Indian market. 

Legislative Devolution. 

While the above proposals will give provincial Governments the 
hberty of financial action which is indispensable, these Governments must 
also be secured against unnecessary interference by the Government of 
India in the spheres of legislative and administrative business. Accord- 
ingly, while the Government of Lidia is to retain a general overriding 
power of legislation, for the general protection of aU the interests for which 
it is responsible, the provincial legislatures are to exercise the sole legis- 
lative power in the spheres marked off for provincial legislative control. 
It is suggested that it might be recognised as a matter of constitutional 
practice that the Central Government wiU not interfere with the opera- 
tion of the provincial legislatures unless the interests for which it is itself 
responsible are directly affected. 

Executive Government in the Provinces. 

[a) Structure of the Executive. 

In aU the provinces, there is to be collective admuiistration, the 

in CounoiL At the head of the executive ■will be 
the Governor, with an executive council of two members, one Englishman 
and one Indian both nominated by the Governor. Associated with the 
Executive Coimeil as part of the Government will be one or more Ministers 
chosen by the Governor from among the elected members of the leois- 
lative council and holding oflSce for the life of the council. ° 

(J) Worh of the Executive. 

Complete responsibility for the Government cannot be given imme- 
diately without inviting a breakdown. Some responsibility must, 
however, be given at once. Accordingly, the plan is adopted of m airing 
a division of the functions of the provincial Government, between those 
which may be made over to popular control and those which for the 
present must remain in official hands. How the division is to be made 
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is explained below. These functions may be called “transferred" and 
reserved ” respectively. It is proposed that in the provincial executive 
eonstituted as explained above the Governor in Council would have 
charge of the- “ reserved ” subjects. This would be one part of the 
executive. The other part of the executive would consist of the 
Governor and Minister or Ministers and would deal with the “ transferred 
subjects. As a general rule the executive would deliberate as a whole, 
although there would necessarily be occasions upon which the Governor 
would prefer to discuss a particular question with that part of the Gov- 
ernment directly responsible. The decision upon a transferred subject 
nnd on the supply for it in the provincial budget would be taken after 
general discussion by the Governor and his hEnisters ; the decision on a 
reserved subject would be taken after similar discussion by the Gover- 
nor and the members of his executive council. 

(c) Relation of the Governor to his Mi7iisters, 

The Ministers would not hold office at the ■will of the legislature 
but at the will of their constituents. Their salary while they were in 
office would be secured to them and not be at the pleasure of the legis- 
lative council. They, together "with the Governor, would form the 
administration for the transfeiTed subjects. It is not intended that the 
•Governor should from the first be bound to accept the decision of his 
Ministers, because he will himseK be generally responsible for the adminis- 
tration. But it is also not intended that he should be in a position to 
refuse assent at discretion to all his IVIinisters’ proposals. The intention 
is rather that the JMinisters should avail themselves of the Governor s 
trained advice upon administrative questions, while he on his part would 
be ■willing to meet their ■wishes to the furthest possible extent, in cases 
where he realises they have the support of popular opuuon. 

(d) Additional members without 'portfolio, and other appointments. 

Where the Governor himseh has no official experience of Indian 
conditions he may desire to add one or two additional members from 
among his officials as members without portfolio, for the purpose of con- 
sultation and advice. It is proposed that he should b e allowed to do this. 
Also where the pressure of work is hea'vy it may be desirable to appoint 
some members of the legislative council to positions analogous to that of 
parliamentary Under Secretary in Great Britain, for the purpose of 
■assisting members of the Executive in their departmental duties and of 
representing them in the legislative council. 

Peovexcial Legislattjees. 

(a) Composition, 

In each pro^vince, it is proposed to establish an enlarged Legis- 
lative Council, differing in size and composition from provhice to province^ 



with a substantial elected majority elected by direct election on a broad 
franchisej with such communal and special representation as may be 
necessary. The breadth of the franchise is all-important : it is the founda- 
tion upon which the edifice of self-government must be raised. The exact 
composition of the Council in each province wall be determined by the 
Secretary of State in Council on the recommendation of the Government 
of India, as a result of an investigation mto subjects connected with the" 
franchise, the constituencies and the nominated element. It is proposed 
that this investigation should be undertaken by a Committee consisting 
of a Chairman chosen from outside India, two experienced officials and 
two Indians of high standing and repute. The Committee would visit 
each province in turn in order to investigate local conditions, and in each 
province one civilian officer and one Indian appointed by the provincial 
Government would join and assist it with their local knowledge, 

(b) Communal electorates. 

It is proposed that the communal electorates though constituting 
an obstacle to the realisation of responsible government, should be 
retained for the Muhammadan community. Communal electorates are 
to be extended to the Sikhs, now" everywhere in a minority and virtually 
unrepresented. For the representation of other minorities, nomination 
is proposed. 

(c) Official members. 

The exact number of official members will be for the Committee 
mentioned above, to consider. Members of the Executive Council should 
be ex‘ 0 fficio members of the Legislative Council, and there should be 
enough official members to provide the Government with first-hand 
knowdedge of the matters likely to be discussed both in Council 
and in Committee. It is suggested that a convention might be established 
that official members should refram from voting upon transferred 
subjects. 

{d) Standing Committees. 

It is |3roposed that to each department or group of departments 
whether under a Minister or under a member of the Executive Council 
there should be attached a Standing Committee elected by the Legislative 
Council from among their owoi members. The functions of the members 
of the Standing Committee would be advisory : they should see, discuss, 
and record their opinion upon, aU questions of poKcy, all new schemes 
nvolving expenditure above a fixed Hmit, and all annual reports upon 
he working of the departments. The member or Minister in charge of 
he departments concerned should preside. 

(e) Effect oj resolutions. 

It is not proposed that resolutions, whether on reserved or trans- 
rred subjects, should be binding: but the Council will influence the 


conduct of all reserved subjects and effectively control the policy in ail 
transferred subjects. If a member of the Legislative Council wishes 
Government to be constrained to act in a certain way, it will often be open 
to him to bring in a Bill to effect his purpose : and when IMinisters become, 
as it is intended that they should, accountable to the Legislative Council, 
bhe Council lyill have full means of controlling their administration by 
:ef using their supplies or by carrying votes of censure. Subject to the 
sanction of the Governor, the Council will have the power of modifying 
bhe rules of business : all members will have the right of asking supple- 
mentary questions. 


Division of the functions of Government. 


It being assumed that the entire field of provincial administration 
^ marked off from that of the Government of India, it is suggested that 
.11 each province certain definite subjects should be transferred for the 
purpose of administration by Ministers- All subjects not so transfen’ed 
would remain in the hands of the Governor in Council. The list of trans- 
■ erred subjects would vary from province to province, and would naturally 
le susceptible to modification at subsequent stages. It is suggested that 
ihe work of division be done by a Committee similar in composition to 
}he one described above, with which it would work in close co-operation, 
since the extent to which responsibility can be transferred is related 
30 the nature and extent of the provincial electorates. Having first 
marked off the field of provincial administration the Committee 
would proceed to determine which of the provincial subjects could 
oe transferred. Their guiding principles should be to include in the 
3 ransferred hst those departments which afford most opportunity for 
.ocal knowledge and social service, those in which Indians have shown 
bhemselves to be keenly interested, those which stand in most need of 
development. Such is the process of division. The Departments natur- 
ally lending themselves to classification as transferred subjects are taxa- 
tion for provincial purposes, local self-government : education : public 


works : agriculture : excise : and local industries. 

In cases where it is subsequently open to doubt in which category 
a subject falls the matter should be considered by the entire Government 
but the final decision should lie definitely with the Governor. 

In cases of matters made over to non-official control, there should 
bn emergency be the possibility of re-entry either to the official executive- 
government of the province or to the Government of India. 


Affirmative power of Legislation. 

Assuming that the Legislative Councils have been reconstituted 
with elective majorities, and that the reserved and transferred subjects 
have been duly demarcated, we have now to consider how the executive 
government is to secure the passage of such legislation as it considers 


necessary for carrying on its business. The King’s Government must 
go on. The process to be followed is this. For the purpose of enablinc^ 
the provincial Government to carry legislation on reserved subjects it is 
proposed that the Head of the Government should have power to certify 
that a particular Bill is “ essential to the discharge of his responsibility 
for the peace or tranquillity of the province or of any part thereof, or for 
the discharge of his responsibihty for the reserved subjects.” Such a 
certificate would not be given without strong reason and the Council 
might by a majority vote request the Governor to refer to the Govern- 
ment of India, whose decision would be final, the question whether the 
Bill dealt with a reserved subject. If no reference was made, or h the 
Government of India decided that the Bill was properly certificated, 
the Bill would then be automatically referred to a Grand Committee of 
the Legislative Council. 

The Grand Committee in every Council would comprise 40 to 50 
per cent, of its strength and would be chosen for each BiU, partly by ballot 
and partly by nomination. The Governor would have power to nominate 
a bare majority, exclusive of himself, and of the members so nominated, 
not more than two-thirds should be officials. The elected members would 
be elected ad hoc by the elected members of Council. The BiU would be 
debated in Grand Committee, and if passed by that body, would be 
reported to the whole Council, which might discuss, but could not reject 
or amend it except on the motion of a member of the Executive Council. 
The Governor would appoint a time-Hmit within which a BiU might be 
debated, and after the expiry of the time-limit the Bill would pass auto- 
maticaUy. If the BiU were not passed by the Grand Committee it would 
drop. 


Mixed Legislation. 

Should a BiU on a transferred subject trespass on the reserved 
field of legislation, it should be open to a member of the Executive 
CouncU to chaUenge the whole BiU or any clause of it on its first intro- 
duction, or any amendment as soon as such amendment is moved, on 
the ground of infringement of the reserved sphere. The Bill, clause, or 
amendment would be then referred to the Governor, who might aUow 

it to proceed or certify it, in accordance with the procedure described 
above. 

PowEE OF Dissolution. 

The Governor of a Province should have power to dissolve the 
Legislative Council. 

Assent. TO Legislation. 

The assent of the Governor, the Governor-General, and the Grown, 
through the Secretary of State, wUl remain necessary for aU provincial 
legislation, whether certified or not. 



Budget Peooeduee. 

It is suggested that budget procedure be as follows : The pro- 
vincial budget should be framed by the executive government as a whole. 
The first charge upon the provincial revenues vriU be the contribution to 
the Government of India. Next will come the supply for the reserved 
subjects. So far as the transferred subjects are concerned, the allocation 
of supply will be decided by the Ministers ; and if the revenue available 
is insufficient for their needs, the question of additional taxation win be 
decided by the Governor and the Ministers. The budget will then be 
laid before the Council, which will discuss it and vote by resolution. The 
budget would be altered in accordance with the resolutions of the Council 
except in the following case. If the Council reject or modify the allot- 
ment of reserved subjects, it would be in the Governor’s power to certify 
its necessity, in the terms mentioned above and to insist upon the 
retention of the allotment which he declares essential for the discharge 
of his own responsibilities. 

Saeeguaeds. 

A great safeguard to the working of the system is the proposal 
that a periodic Commission shaU review proceedings. Both the govern- 
ment on one hand and the legislative council on the other, will df;cide 
their course of action in the knowledge that their conduct will in due 
course come under review by a Commission. Before this Commission 
there will be an opportunity of arguing, on the one hand, that the reserved 
subjects have been extravagantly administered, or that the Governor in 
Council has unnecessarily disregarded the wishes of the Legislative Council, 
or on the other hand, that the attitude of the Legislative Council with 
regard to expenditure upon reserved subjects has been so unreasonable 
as to make it unsafe to transfer further powers. 

It is suggested that ten years after the meeting of the new Councils, 
a Commission should be appointed to review the whole working of these 
institutions in order to determine whether it would be possible to improve 
in any way the existing machinery or to advance further towards the goal 
of complete responsible government m any province or. provinces. This 
Commission should be authoritative, deriving its authority from Parha- 
ment itself ; and the names of the commissioners should be submitted 
by the Secretary of State to both Houses for approval. The functions of 
the Commission will, indeed, be of the utmost importance : it will represent 
a revival of the process by which the a:ffairs of India were subjected to 
periodical examination by investigating bodies appointed with the 
approval of Parliament. It is proposed that the further course of consti- 
tutional development m the country shaU be investigated at intervals 
of twelve years. 

The Commission should also consider the progress made in admit- 
ting Indians to the higher ranks of the Public Service : the adjustment of 
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the financial burden between the provinces : the development of educa- 
tion : tlie -working of local seK-government : the constitution of elec- 
torates ; the working of the franchise : and similar matters. 


Development in the Provinces. 

The proposal is that as the popular element of the government 
ac (quires strength and experience, subjects will be taken from the reserved 
list and placed upon the transferred hst, until at length the reserved 
subjects disappear and the goal of complete responsibility is attamed. It 
is suggested that after five years from the first meeting of the new Councils, 
the Government of India should hear apphcations from the provincial 
Governments or the provincial council for the modification of the reserved 
and transferred lists of the province : and that after hearing tihe evidence 
they should recommend to the Secretary of State such changes as may 
seem desirable. 

It is desirable also to complete the responsibility of Ministers for 
the transferred subjects. It should be open for the Government of India 
when hearing such applications, to direct that the Ministers’ salaries, in- 
stead of being secured to them for their period of office should be specifi- 
cally voted year by year by the legislative council ; and it should be open 
to the legislative council to demand a resolution that Mmisters’ salaries 
should be so voted. This would result in the Ministers becoming Mmisters 
in the Parliamentary sense, dependent upon a majority in the legislature. 


C.— Government oe India. 

GtnemL 

The general idea of the proposals is to create an enlarged legisla- 
tive assembly with an elected majority : to reserve to the decision of a 
new Coimcil of State, in which Government will have a bare majority, 
only those measures which it must retain power to carry in discharge of 
its continued responsibility for the good government of the land : to 
restrict the official Hoc to the smallest dimensions compatible with the 
same principle : to institute a Privy Council : and to admit a second 
Indian Member into the innermost counsels of the Indian Government. 


BesponsihiUty, 

Pending the development of responsible government in the pro- 
vinces, the Government of India must remain responsible only to Parlia- 
ment, and saving that responsibility, must retain indisputable power in 
matters which it judges to be essential to the fulfilment of its obligations 
for the maintenance of peace, order and good government. 
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The Executive Council. 


(a) Qeneral, 

It is recommended that the existing statutory restrictions in 
respect of the appomtment of members should be abolished to give greater 
elasticity in the size of the government amd the distribution of work. 


[h) Increase in the Indian element. 

It is recommended that another Indian member be appointed 
soon as may be. 

Tjte Legislatuee. 


as 


(a) General, 

' It is proposed that the strength of the Legislative Council to be 
known henceforth as the Legislative Assembly of India, should be raided 
to a total strength of about 100 members. Two -thirds of this total 
should be returned by election ; one-third to be nominated by the Gov- 
ernor General and of this third not less than a third again should be 
non-of&cials representing minorities or special interests, such as European 
and Indian commerce, and the large landlords. The normal duration of 
an Assembly to be three years. 


(&) Electorates and constituencies. 

Electorates and constituencies for the Indian Legislative Assembly 
should be determined by the same Committee entrusted with the investi- 
gation of electorates and constituencies for the provincial Councils. 

(c) Nomination of non-official members. 

The power of nomination of non-official members is to be regarded 
as a reserve in the hands of the Governor General enabling him to adjust 
inequalities and supplement defects in representation. iSTominations 
should not be made until the results of the elections are known and should 
be made after informal consultation with the Heads of Provinces. 


(d) Nomination of official me^nhers. 

The maximum number of nominated officials will be two-nmths, 
and it will rest with the Governor General to determine whether he requhes 
to appoint up to the maximum. Official members of the Assembly other 
than members of the Executive Government, should be allowed a free 
right of speech and vote except when Government decides their support is 

necessary. 

(e) Bipedal appointments. 

Members of the Assembly, not necessarily elected or non-official, 
may bo analogous to those of Parliamentary Under 
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Secretaries in England. The President of the Legislative Assembly should 
be nominated by the Governor General. 

Affiriviative Power of Legislation. 

{a) The Coimcil of State. 

During the transitional period, the capacity of the Government of 
India to obtain its will in essential matters necessary for the good govern- 
ment of the land is to be secured by the creation of a second chamber 
known as the Council of State, which shall take its part in ordinary legis- 
lative business and shall be the final legislative authority in matters 
which the Government regards as essential. The object is to make assent 
by both bodies the normal condition of legislation : but to establish the 
principle that in the case of legislation certified by the Governor-General 
as essential to the interests of peace, order and good government, the will 
of the Council of State should prevail. 

(5) Composition of the Council of State. 

The Council of State is to be composed of 50 members exclusive 
of the Governor General who would be President. Not more than 25 
members including the members of the Executive Council would be officials 
and four would be non-officials nominated by the Governor General. 
There would be 21 elected members returned by non-official members of 
the provincial legislative councils, each council returning two members 
with the exception of Burma, the Central Provinces and Assam which 
would return one member each. The remaining 6 elected members are 
10 supplement the representation of the Muhammadans and the landed 
classes and to provide for the representation of the Chambers of Com- 
merce. The Council of State is to possess senatorial character and the 
qualifications of candidates for election should be so framed as to secure 
men of the status and position worthy of the dignity of a revising cham- 
ber. Five years would be the normal duration of a Council cf State. 

Legislative Procbdure. 

[a) Government Bills. 

Ordinarily a Government BiU would be introduced into the Legis- 
lative Assembly and after being carried through the usual stages there 
would go to the Council of State. If there amended in a way which the 
Assembly is not wiUing to accept it would be referred to a joint session 
of both houses by whose decision its fate would be decided. But if the 
amendments introduced by the Council of State were in the view of Gov- 
ernment essential to the purpose for which the Bill was originally intro- 
duced, the Governor General in Council would certify them to be essential 
to the interest of peace, order or good government. The Assembly 
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would then have no power to reject or modify the amendments nor 
would they he open to revision by a joint session, 

(6) Private memhers^ Bills, 

A private Member’s BiU would be introduced into whichever of 
the two houses the mover sat, and after passing through the usual stages 
would be taken to the other chamber, and carried through that. In the 
case of a difference of opinion, the Bill would be submitted to a joint 
session, by which its final fate would be determined. But if the Goven^r 
General in Council were prepared to give a certificate in the terms alrea y 
stated that the form of the BiU was prejudicial to peace, order, and 
government, the BiU would go, or go back, to the Council of State, an 
only become law in the form there finaUy given to it. 

(c) General Principles of legislative procedure. 

The general principles of the legislative procedure proposed are 
that, in the case of aU save certificated legislation, the wiU of the non- 
official members of both chambers taken together should prevaU, while 
in the case of certificated legislation, the Council of State should be the 

final authority. 

{d) Power of Dissolution and of Assent, Disallowance, etc. 

The Governor General should have power at any time to ^ dissolve 
the Legislative Assembly, the CouncU of State or both bodies. The 
Governor General and the Secretaiy of State naturaUy retain their exist- 
ing powers of assent, reservation and disaUowance to aU Acts of the Indian 

legislature. 

(e) Fiscal legislation. 

Fiscal legislation wiU be subject to the procedure recommended in 
respect of Government BiUs. The budget wiU be introduced into the 
Assembly, but the Assembly wUl not vote it. Resolutions upon budget 
matters and upon aU other questions whether moved in the Assembly or 
in the CouncU of State wiU continue to be advisory in character. 


(/) Standing Committees, 

Standing Committees, drawn jointly from the Assembly and from 
the CouncU of State, should play, so far as possible under the circum- 
stances, a simUar part to that suggested in the case of the Standing Com- 
mittees in the provincial legislatures. 

{g) Questions, 

Any member of either House might be entitled to ask supple- 
mentary questions. The Governor General should nut disaUow a question 
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on the ground that it cannot be answered consistently with tlie public 
interest but power is stiU to be retained to disallow a question on the 

tte pMtms ol » » wift the public inter* 

The Peivy Council. 

IVT ajesty Tnay b© Esksd. to b© plcsisod. to cipprovo tli© institu- 
tion of a Privy CouncH in India. Appointments to be mad© by His 
Majesty for life ; and sueb. appointments to be confined to those, whether 
officials or non-officials, from British India and from the Native States, 
who had won real distinction, or occupied the higher offices. The Privy 
Council’s office would be to advise the Governor General when he saw fit 
to consult it, on matters of policy and administration. 

Future Progress. 

Edually with the Provincial Machinery the Central Machinery 
win be subjected to periodical revision by the Commission approved by 

Parliament. 

D.— The Indli Ofeice. 

General. 

Since His Majesty’s Government have declared their policy of 
developing responsible institutions in. India, Parliament must be asked 
to set certain bounds to its own responsibility for the internal administra- 
tion of the country. 

{a) In transferred mattei's. 

It should be laid down broadly that in respect of all matters in 
which responsibility is entrusted to representative bodies in India, Par- 
liament must be prepared to forego the exercise of its own powers of 
control, and this process must continue as responsibihty in the provinces, 
and eventually in the Government of India itself, gradually dovelopes. 
Parliament cannot retain the control of matters which it has deliberately 
delegated to representative bodies in India. 

[h) In reserved matters. 

While in reserved subjects there cannot bo any abandonment by 
Parliament of ultimate powers of control, there should bo such delegation 
of financial and admmistrative authority as will leave the Government of 
India free, and enable it to leave the provincial Governments free, to 
work with the expedition that is desirable. A wider discrotioji should be 
left to the Governor General in Council : and certain matters now referred 
home for sanction might in future merely be referred to the Secretary of 
State for information. It is hoped that Parliament will authorise the 
Secretary of State to divest liimseK of the control over the Government 
of India in certain matters, even though theec continue to be the concern 
of official governments. 
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ORaANIZATION OB' TEE I^^DIA 

A Committee sLotild be appointed forfi Cl 

organization of the India Office, witli a riew to 
alteration of functions involved Tbv 
rapid discharge of its business. ^posais 
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Seceetaey op State. 

The Secretary of State’s salary should be 
revenues and voted annually. This would enable 
Indian administration to be discussed by the Hou 
inittee of Supply. 
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Select Coaiaettee. 

In order to provide for informed criticism and 
tioiis connected with India, it is proposed that 
should be asked to appoint a Select Committee 
would inform itself upon Indian questions and 
the annual debate on the Indian estimates 
of the Secretary of State and requisitions for papers 
Committee would keep themselves informed on 
them Indian Bills might be referred upon second 
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E. — The Ia^tdiah States. 


Geiieral, 

In view of the fact that the contemplated 
British India may react in an important manner on 
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b is necessary to assure the Princes, in the fullest and freest in. 
no constitutional changes which may take place will impair 
dignities and privileges secured to them by treaties, sanads 
merits, or by established practice. Further all important St 
bo placed in direct communication, with the Central Govemnieiit 
aid to good understanding and the speedy conduct of busine 
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The Council op Peinces. 


(a) Ftmctions, etc. 


.It is recommended that a Council of Princes be 




ence as a 



consultative body, ordinarily meeting once a 



to discuss agenda approved by the Viceroy, who should be 
The opinion of such a body would be of the utmost value upon 
affecting the States generally or British India and the States in 
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(b) Standing Committee of the Council, 

The Council of Princes should be invited annually to appoint a 
small Standing Committee to which the Viceroy or the Political Depart- 
ment might refer matters of custom and usage affecting the States. 

Commissions or enquiry. 

Should dispute arise between two or more States, or between a 
State and Government, the Viceroy might appoint a Commission of 
enquiry to report upon the matter in dispute. Such a Commission might 
be composed of a judicial officer of rank not less than a High Court Judge, 
and one nominee of each of the parties concerned. 

In the case of misconduct, matters might be referred by the 
Viceroy to a Commission appoiated to advise him. Such a Commission 
should ordinarily consist of five members, including a High Court Judge, 
and two RuHng Princes. 


Joint Deliberations. 

With the establishment of a Council of Princes, of a Council of 
State, and of a Privy Council, the machinery will exist for bringing the 
senatorial institutions of British India more closely into touchwith Rulers 
of the Indian States. The Viceroy, when he thought fit, might arrange for 
joint deliberation and discussion between the Council of State and the 
Council of Princes, and might hivite members of the Council of Princes- 
to serve on Committees of the Privy Council. 

p. — ^T he Public Services. 

General, 

The pohcy of the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration was placed in the forefront of the announcement of 
August 20. The characteristics which have enabled the services to confer 
benefits upon India in the past, must be adequately maintained in the 
future ; and the solution lies in recruiting year by year such a number of 
Indians as the existing members of the services will be able to train in 
an adequate manner and inspire with the spirit of the whole. 

Appointments are to be made to all branches of the public service 
without racial distinction. 

For all public services, for which there is a system of recruitment 
in England open to Indians and Europeans alike, there must be a system 
of appointment in India. 


The Civil Service. 

It is suggested that thirty-three per cent, of the superior posts 
should be recruited for m India, and that this percentage should he 
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increased by one and aliaH per cent. ° 

Sion is appointed wbicb wiU re-examine tbe whole ^bject. A re-adjust- 

ment of the rates of pay and pension is recommended. 

Otheb Seevices. 

There should be a fixed percentage increasing annually 
ment in India. This percentage will not be mndorm for ' 
the particular figures must depend upon their distmotive char. °^®ris^ 
and functions. L in the case of the Civil Service, a re-ad]ustment of the 

rates of pay and pension is recommended. 

The Aemy. 

The granting of a considerable number of King’s Commissions to 
is recommended. Race should no more constitute a bar to pro- 
motions in the Army than it does in the Civil Service. 

G.— ISDUSTBIES AND TaEUTS. 

The proposals lay stress upon the necessity for Government action 
in developing the resources of the country, and for the recogmhon 
by Government of the necessity for a forward mdu^rial pohcy. The 
extent and form of State assistance wiU doubtless be determm^ by the 
reformed Governments of the future, having the ad^ce of the Mustrial 
Commission before them, and with due reference to Imperial mterests. 


H. — CoiTCLUDEsG Note. 

The general principle kept in mind in framing these proposals has 

been the progressive realisation of responsible gover^ent. ^ 

ments contemplated by these proposals f Sev 

are to he open to revision. The proposals themselves are tentative. They 

are now open to discussion. 



APPENDIX III. 

The Indian Industrial Commission. 

Its Report Summarised. 

The Report of the Industrial Commission, which has been sitting fo] 
the last two years tinder the Chairmanship of Sir Thomas HoUand, K.C.S.I. 
has been issued. Before summarising the Report it is important tc 
note that the constructive proposals depend on the acceptance of twc 
principles : — (1) that in future Government must play an active part ii 
the industrial development of the country, with the aim of making India 
more self-contained in respect of men and material, and (2) that it ii 
impossible for Government to undertake that part, unless provided witl 
adequate administrative equipment and forearmed with reliable scientific 
and technical advice. 

With these principles in mind, it will be convenient first to glance at 
the administrative machinery which the Commission proposes and then 
to examine the work which it is intended to do. The administrative 
proposals include the creation of Imperial and Provincial departments oi 
Industries and of an Imperial Industrial Service. The Imperial depart- 
ment would be in charge of a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Councilj 
assisted by a Board of three members entitled the Indian Industries 
Board, and be responsible for the industrial policy of Government and the 
inauguration and carrying out of a uniform programme of industrial de- 
velopment throughout the country. The actual administrative work 
would be almost entirely decentralised and would devolve on Local Gov- 
ernments. The performance of these duties would necessitate the employ- 
ment of a large staff of officers whose qualifications would primarily 
depend upon a knowledge of mechanical engineering ; and the formation 
of an Imperial Industrial Service is suggested in order to safeguard Gov- 
ernment against the dangers and difficulties of casual recruiting. This 
service would consist mainly of mechanical engineers and engineering 
technologists, the majority of whom would be employed under the Local 
Governments. The headquarters of the Department and of the Board 
should be with the Government of India. 

The provincial departments would be administered by Directors of 
Industries, assisted by specialists and technical advisers who would usually 
be seconded from imperial services for work under the Local Government. 
A provincial Director would thus be able to develop the industries of his 
province with the help of competent engineers and scientists. He would 
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l)G advised, by a provincial Board of IndustrieSj composed mainly of non- 
officials ; and he should hold the post of a Secretary to Government to 

secure expeditions and effective despatch of work. 

It now remains to consider the work which this organisation is to 

carry ont and the conditions of India which render essential a policy of 
active intervention on the part of Government in the industrial affairs of 
the country. The first chapters of the Report deal with India as an indus- 
trial country, her present position and her potentialities. They show how 
little the march of modern industry has affected the great bulk of the 
Indian population, which remains engrossed in agriculture, wiiming a 
bare subsistence from the soil by antiq^uated methods of cultivation. 
Such changes as have been wrought in rural areas are the effects of econo- 
mic rather than of industrial evolution. In certain centres the progress 
of western industrial methods is discernible ; and a number of these are 
described in order to present a picture of the conditions under which 
industries are carried on, attention being drawn to the shortage and to 
the general inefficiency of Indian labour and to the lack oi an indigenous 
supervising agency. Proposals are made for the better exploitation of 
tb-e forests and fisheries. In discussing the industrial deficiencies of 
India, the Report shows how unequal the development of our industrial 
system has been. Money has been invested in commerce rather than 
industries, and only those industries have been taken up which appeared 
“to offer safe and easy profits. Previous to the war, too ready reliance 
was placed on imports from overseas, and this habit was fostered by the 
Government practice of purchasing stores in. England. India produces 
nearly all the raw materials necessary for the requirements of a modern 
community; but is unable to manufacture many of the articles and 
materials essential alike in times of peace and war. Eor instctnce, her 
great textile industries are dependent upon supplies of imported machinery 
and would have to shut down if command of the seas were lost. It is 
vital, therefore, for Government to ensure the establishment in India of 
hbose industries whose absence exposes us to grave danger in event of 
war. The Report advocates the introduction of modern methods of agri- 
culture, and in particular of labour-saving machinery. Greater efficiency 
in cultivation and in preparing produce for the market would foUow, 
labour now wastefully employed would be set free for industries, and tho 
estabhshment of shops for the manufacture and repair of machinery would 
lead to the growth of a huge engineering industry. After examining the 
resources for generating power, the Report says the^ coal of India is 
generally of a poor quahty and the radius within which it can be economi- 
eahy used is accordingly limited. Moreover, the extension of metal- 
lurgical industries already started involves a severe attack on our visible 
supphes of coking coal. The Commission recommends a special survey 
of the coal position in India. The oil fields of Burma are being rapidly 
drained and no others of equal value have been proved. Wind power is 
too intermittent for industrial use. Attention should be directed to more 



economical methods of using wood fuel, and new materials for industrial 
alcohol should be investigated. The harnessing of water power appears, 
hovrever, to afford a more reliable source of energy, especially with a view 
to the development of thermo-electric industries; and Government is 
urgently enjoined to undertake a hydrographic survey in order to deter- 
mine the places which offer possibilities for the establishment of hydro- 
electric installations. 

The nest chapters deal with “ The Indian in Industries.” They dis- 
cuss measures designed to improve the efficiency of the Indian artisan 
and to encourage the educated Indian to take part in industrial enter- 
prise. It is shown that the relative lowness of wages paid to Indian 
labour is counter-balanced by the comparative inefficiency of the indivi- 
dual Indian workman. The Commission assigns three causes for this 
inefficiency, viz., the absence of education, the prevaihng low standard of 
comfort and the effects of preventible disease. The Commission expresses 
itself in favour of universal primary education, but considers that it would 
be unfair and unjust to impose upon employers this duty, which devolves 
rather upon the State and local authorities. But education of a technical 
kind is also required, and the method of instruction to be followed will 
vary for workers in organised and for workers in cottage industries, the 
latter of whom, it may be remarked, considerably exceed the former in 
numbers. Tor cottage industries the Commission proposes an efficient 
system of education in industrial schools administered by head masters 
with practical knowledge of the industries taught, and controlled by the 
Departments of Industries. The extension of marketing facilities must 
go hand in hand with the teaching of improved processes. In the case of 
organised industries mechanical engineering is taken as a typical instance, 
and the proposals include the establishment of a system of organised 
apprenticeship for a period of four or five years, with practical training 
in the workshops and theoretical instruction in attached teachmg in- 
stitutions. 

The Commission places better housing in the forefront of its recom- 
mendations to raise the standard of comfort of the Indian artisan. Subject 
to certain safeguards, Government should use its powers under the Land 
Acquisition Act to acquire sites for industrial dwellings, and land so 
acquired should be leased to employers on easy terms. Special remedies 
are proposed in the case of Bombay, where the problems of congestion 
are unique. General measures of welfare work among factory employes 
are also suggested, and special attention should be paid to the improve- 
ment of public health. The elimination of such diseases as hookworm, 
and malaria, which are prevalent almost everywhere in India, would add 
enormously to the productive capacity of the Indian labourer. 

The general aversion from industrial pursuits of the educated Indian 
is ascribed to hereditary predisposition accentuated by an unpractical 
system of education. A complete revolution in the existing methods of 



trOiining is proposed. For iD.a/nipiil9)1;ive industries, sucli as niechoinicul 
engineering, an apprenticeship system similar to that suggested for 
artisans should be adopted. The youth who aspires to become a 
foreman or an engineer, must learn to take off his coat at the start and 
should serve a term of apprenticeship in the workshops, supplemented by 
courses of theoretical mstruction. At the conclusion of this period of 
trainuig he may be allowed to specialise in particular subjects. For non- 
mampulative or operative industries, on the other hand, the teaching 
institution should be the main training ground, though practical experi- 
ence is also necessary. Special proposals are made for commercial and 
mining education ; and the future establishment of two imperial colleges 
is adumbrated, one for the highest grade of engineering and the other 
for metallurgy. To ensure the maintenance of close relations between 
the training institutions and the world of industry, the general control of 
technical education should be transferred to the Department of Industries. 

The remaining chapters of the Report deal more specifically with 
Government intervention in industries. Government clung long to the 
tradition of laissez faire ia industrial matters ; but when in recent years 
it attempted to play a more active part in industrial development, its 
efforts were rendered futile by the absence of scientific and technical advice 
to assist it in estimating the value of industrial propositions and by the 
lack of any suitable agency to carry out approved proposals. To remedy 
the first of these defects, a reorganization of the existing scientific services 
is advocated, in such a way as to unite in imperial services, classified 
according to science subjects, all the scattered workers now engaged in 
the provinces on isolated tasks. Rules are suggested to govern the 
relations between the members of these services and private industrialists 
seeking advice. The situation of research institutes and the conditions 
and terms of employment of these services are q[uestions for the decision 
of which the Commission considers that the appointment of a special 
committee is necessary. 

The administrative machinery with which Government must be equip- 
ped and some of the functions which that machinery will enable it to per- 
form have already been described ; but there are many other directions 
in which the development of industries can be stimulated. Useful and 
up-to-date information on commercial and industrial matters is essential 
both for Government and for private merchants and industrialists. A 
scheme is propounded for collecting such information and for making it 
available to the public through officers of the Department of Industries. 
The purchase of Government stores in the past has been conducted in 
such a way as to handicap Indian manufacturers in competing for order's 
and to retard industrial development in India. The Commission proposes 
that the Department of Industries should be in charge of this work and 
that orders should not be placed with the Stores Department of the India 
Office until the manufacturing capabilities of India have first been 



^hansted A chapter is concerned with the law of land acquisition and 
enunciates principles in accordance with whkh Government might com- 
Sirily aeW sites for industrial undertatogs ; m another the various 
methods by which Government might render dmect technical aid to m- 
T ^ • .L »-rr,lained The Commission considers that ordinarily 

aTvTiLent itseU should undertake manufacturing operations only for 
ihl TOoduction of letlial munitions. The administration of the Boiler 
Arts the hlining Buies and the Electricity Act, the employment of jail 
llhom the prevention of adulteration, patents and the registration of 
husineL names, of trade marks and of partnerships, are matters which 
are specifically dealt with. In the opinion of the Commission the com- 
Dulsorv remstration of partnerships is practicable, and the question should 
be examined by Govermnent with a view to legisla.tion. 

Industrial cO’Operation is discussed with reference lo small and cottage 
industries ; and the vexed question of the effects of railway rates on 
indu'^tries ’is considered. The Commission thinks that roclucod rates to 
and from ports have been prejudicial to industrial development and that 
the position requires careful examination with a view to the removal of 
existing anomalies. In particular it should be possible to increase the 
rates on raw produce for export and oh imports other than machinery 
and stores for industrial use. The addition of a commorcial member to 
the Bailway Board and the better representation of commorcial and 
industrial interests at the Bailway Conference would help to secui’e a 
more equable system of rating. The improvement of waterways and the 
formation of a Waterways Trust at Calcutta are also proposed. 


The Commission lays emphasis on the disorganisation of Indian capital 
and its shyness in coming forward for industrial clovolopment. There is 
no lack of money in the country, yet the industrialist cannot obtain the 
use of it except on terms so .exorbitant as to devour a largo part of his 
profits. There is a crying necessity for the extension of banking facilities 
in the mofussil. The Commission is disposed to favour the establishment 
of an industrial bank or banks ; but it considers that the appointment of 
an expert committee is necessary to deal with this subject and asks Gov- 
ernment to take action at an early date. As an ‘ interim ’ moaauro, a 
scheme is propounded for the provision of current finance to midcllo-class 
industrialists, by which the banks would open cash credits in favour of 
applicants approved by the Department of Industries on the guarantee 
of Government. Various other methods of financial assistance by 
Government are suggested, in particular the provision of plant for small 
and cottage industries on the hire-purchase system. 

To sum up, the Commission finds that India is a country rich in raw 
materials and in industrial possibilities, but poor in manufacturing accom- 
plishment. The deficiencies in her industrial system are such as to render 
her liable to foreign penetration in time of peace and to serions dangers 
in time of war. Her labour is inefficient, but for this reason capable of 
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vast improvement. She relies almost 

men and supervisors ; and her wsansw* fc*. 

tradition of. industrialism. Her stoSl^^r," • 
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which this policy demands. Government 
industrial equipment in the form of 
Industries. 

The recurring cost of the proposals is 
involve a capital expenditure of £1 
institntions, and a further capital 
for future developments. The Com 
ture may be worked up to at the end of a peric^ 
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CHAPTER E 


India and the War 


The course of affa^ixs in India during the years 1917 and 1918 
has been so far go\rerned by the world- conflict that it might 
well seem more appropriate to entitle this whole Eeport, rather 
than one single chapter of it, India and the War.” For this 
very reason any account of India during the period under 
review mnst be prefaced by an estimate of two principal factors 
wJiicn lia-ve dominated, that period — what India has done for the 
war, and what the war has done for India. In the case of the 
first, it is possible to achieve something like precision. We are 
here dealing largely with men, munitions, money and like things 
admitting of exact measurement. But in the case of the second, 
any estimate of the kind here attempted must be provisional. 
INot until years have passed, will it be possible to determine 
with completeness hire effect exerted by the war upon India 

Mi ^ pLv 

either in the moral or in the material sphere. At present, we 
are too close to the canvas to do more than speculate upon the 
outlines which the picture will ultimately assume. 

No review of India’s war effort is possible without some 

T 1 . account of the difficulties under which 

Wtiat India lias done for xi, ^ ^ t r 

the war. ettort was made. In other parts. 

of the Empire, it is not always realised 
with sufiS-cient cleanness that at the outbreak of the world 
struggle, India was most inadequately equipped for the part 
3lie was ultimately compelled to play therein. Only a very 
^bort time before the war, it had been officially determined bv 


Crreat Britain that the standard of the Indian military establish- 
ment was to he that required for the defence of India’s owi} 
frontiers. In consequence all the equipment, all the transport, 
all the supplies were based upon that standard. Yet in the 
course of the struggle India was obliged to underteke tho task 
not merely of safeguarding her frontiers but also of rendering 
assistance to the Empire in half a dozen theatres of war widely 
remote from them. This is not the place to recount in detail the 
services rendered by Indian troops in France, in East Africa, in 
Palestine, in Mesopotamia, in Salonica, in Aden and the Persian 


Her early efforts. 


Gulf ; but some idea of the strain suddenly placed upon the 
Indian military machine may be gathered from the fact that 
by the end of the second, year of,, the war, nearly 80,000j 
British officers and men, and 210,000 Indian officers and men,j 
all fully trained and equipped, had been despatched overseas,} 
From the very &st day, it was the policy of the Governmen| 

of India to give readily to the Horia| 
Government of everything it possessed! 
whether troops or war materials. August 1914 found the Indiail 
Army at war strength, the magazines full, and the equipme]]j[ 
complete to the prescribed standard. Every effort was madf 
to meet the increasing demands of the War Office in the wajf 
of materials; and, in Lord Hardinge’s phrase, India was bletf 
'' absolutely white.” At first there was no question of an esf 
pedition to Mesopotamia. The Government of India’s solp 
pre-occupation was to make every possible sacrifice in ordej 
to secure a successful prosecution of the war in France. Afte'f 
the starting of operations in Mesopotamia, India’s own needf 

became pressing, and the results of hej 
previous sacrifices were severely felt 
Some of her best troops had been taken ; there had been 
heavy drain on all supplies. At the same time, there was 
shortage of sea-transport, and essential munitions from Englar. 
were in large measure cut off. As a natural result, the India* 
mihtary machine showed signs of breaking down under tl 
strain. The Eeport of the Mesopotamia Commission prove 
how inadequate was the frontier war ” standard in face c 
i;he crushing burden placed upon it by unforeseen circumstance 


Her Difficulties. 
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Reorganization. 


But by the time that Eeport was published, the Indian Head- 
quarters Staff had been strengthened, the military machine had 

adapted itself to the new situation, 

. , . „ , and as a result of the brilliant cam- 

paip- of^ Sir Stanley Maude, Baghdad was captured and a 
senes of neavy defeats were inflicted upon the Turks It must 
also be femembered that in addition to her war services to the 
Empire at large, India has been compelled to undertake measures 
for the defence of her own borders,— a function previously 
regar e as t e be-all and end-all of her military system. 
As a matter of fact this task has constituted only a fraction of 
the war-burden which she has sustained, though by itself it has 
been sufficient to cause her anxiety. Briefly the situation 

maintaining the peace of the 
North-West Frontier Government has been assisted bv the 

friendly neutrality of Afghanistan. In the year 1918 "when 

German machinations arising out of the collapse of Russia 

Frontier Affairs. seemed to threaten the very gates of 

. . India, the attitude of His Maiesty the 

mir was designated by Lord Chelmsford as the brightest spot 
m an otherwise gloomy picture. There seemed at that time 
reason to fear that Germany would succeed in stirring up trouble 
through the avenues of Russian Turkistan and Persia. The 
maintenance of the status quo in Persia was a matter of vital 
importance The government of the country had shown itself 
powerless to resist attack or to maintain order, and enemy 

■ Persia. forces, in violation of Persian neutra- 

occupied various strategic points 
; came to Persia’s assistance and at the same time 

■a eguarded the approaches to India by establishing cordons 
,long Western and Eastern Persia, by extending the Nushk 
ailway to the Persian frontier, and by temporarily occupying 
kta m order to Mock tie enemy Ime of advenoi along a! 

. ans auimsian and Trans-Caspian Railways. As may well 
e imagmed, the management of these affairs caused no small 

anxiety and expenditure to the Govern- 

• JIT ment of India. To this some refer- 
uce IS made elsewhere, but it is to be nqtiged during 


Unruly Tribesmen. 









1917 and 1918, the situation was not eased by dis- 
the North-West and to a lesser extent upon the 
Frontier. The troubles in the latter region were 
ively insignificant. The opposition of some of the 
to recruiting developed into armed rebellion calling 
action on the part of the local Governments of 
issam. On the North-West Frontier, however^ 
were more serious. As was mentioned in the Eeport on 
limstration of India for the year 1916-17, the period at 
under review opened with trouble between ourselves. 

and the Mahsud tribe. In March 1917, 
Tlie Mahsuds. raiding gangs of Mahsuds from over the 

a strong demonstration against the fort at Sarwakai- 
rumours as to the difSiculties of the British 
and as to the successes of the Central Powers,: 
a hostile combination of the younger and more adven- 
tribesmen. Mahsud attacks on posts and convoys| 
the despatch of an expeditionary force. Thei 
aziristan Field Force, as it was called, concentrated ati 
in June 1917, and advanced into the Mahsud country 
with little resistance from the tribesmen, who, be*| 
there were no troops available, were taken b}i 
The operations were admirably managed, and once? 
new arm, the air-service, proved its great moral value| 
2nd 1917, the Mahsuds sued for peace and in August* 
the terms dictated to them. These terms included thei 
Government rifles which had fallen into their hands 
nous engagements, the acceptance of which stipulaf 
recognised by those who know the frontier as convincing 
genuine, if probably temporary, penitence. Th|; 
who have been spasmodically restless, were sti| 
a very strong blockade in the spring of 1917. In Maf 

1917 they were compelled to sue fo| 
terms^ and these terms, though severe! 
entirely accepted in July. Throughout the remaindef 
period under review the North-West Frontier remainei 
was indeed a certain amount of trouble in thf 
Baluchistan, where the ignorant Mari tribesmen! 





Tlie Mohmands. 







deepl 7 affected by rumours of German victories and British 

The »r • defeats, were seized by an unfounded 

e Mans. suspicion that they were about to be 

recruited by force. la tbe beginning of 1918 they made a 
sudden attack on tire levy post at Gumbaz and were only 
beaten off after severe fighting. In March 1918 a punitive 
force was despatclxed. against them, with the result that in 
Aprfi, the ixaconditional submission of the whole tribe was 
received. Tbe peace of the frontier withstood a severe strain 
in the critical monttis of the spring of 1918, when rumours 
were rife of the approach through Afghanistan of large German 
and Turkish armies. So far from causing trouble, ’ 
rumours seem to have led the inhabitants of frontier 
tricts to display increased loyalty to Government,— a feeling 
which found expression in renewed efforts at recruiting, and 
m increased subscriptions to the War Loan. 

It is tins plain that in taking her share in the war, xuum u 
had to meet and overcome certain very serious disadvantages,— 
madequate equipment, ■ threatened invasion, untranquil borders 
All these she has successfully surmounted, and despite t’ 
has rendered invaluable services to the Empire at large. It 
be convenient to consider these services under the 
mgs of men, of money, and of munitions. 

The efforts made by India in the war of man-power Iiave 

India’s Effort in Man- 8^®^% surpassed all expectations. At 
Power. , outbreak of the war, there were 

. T 80,000 British officers and 

mm m n la, and some 230,000 Indian ranks, combatants 
and non-conabatants. During the war, the Government of 
In^a recruited on a voluntary basis over 800,000 com- 

f ® uon-comhatants, giving a 

grand total of about 1-3 million men*. Prior to the war the 

normal recnaitment of combatants for the Indian Army was 
f men a year. In the year ending May 1917, 

1?1 OOo'^fl"''? Administration, this figure had risen r. 

i-^i,uuo, and in the year ending May 1918, to over 300 000 
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earlj part of tlie year 1918, tlie military situation 
a chaiige entailing important consequences for 
result being an immense stimulus to ber war efforts 

Tbe collapse of Eussia towards tbe end 
of 1917 bad thrown on the Allies an 
additional burden ; but tbe situation 
more dangerous after tbe Brest Litovsk 
Germany exploited tbe Bolshevik Government in 
tbe object of carrying tbe war into tbe Bast. 
, Powers were at this time making a great effort to 
tbe Empire in Asia, hoping to prevent the witb- 
troops from that quarter for tbe reinforcement of 
armies assembled on tbe Western Front. German 
overran and occupied a large part of Southern Russia, 
the Black Sea to Batum and into tbe Caucasus, while 
1 troops invaded Persia. Some of tbe steps taken by 
t to meet tbe Persian situation have already been 
but as no information was available at tbe time, 
opinion in India failed to reabse tbe imminence of 

tbe peril. On April 2nd, 1918, tbe 
Prime Minister addressed to tbe Vice- 
roy of India a telegram, tbe salient 






's 


Telegram. 


of which was as follows i — 

At this time, when tbe intention of tbe rulers of Germany 
to establish a tyranny, not only over all Europe but 
over Asia as well, has become transparently clear, I 
wish to ask tbe Government and people of India to 


redouble their efforts. Thanks to the heroic effort 
of tbe British armies, assisted by their Allies, th 
attempt of tbe enemy in tbe west is being checked, bin 
if we are to prevent tbe menace spreading to tbe Ear 
and gradually engulfing tbe world, every lover of free 
dom and law must play bis part. I have no doul 
that India will add to tbe laurels it has already woi 
and wiU equip itself on an even greater scale than a 
present to be tbe bulwark which will save Asia fror 
the tide of oppression and disorder which it is tl 
object of tbe enemy to achieve/’ 




The Viceroy, oa behalf of all India, replied on April 5th 
as follows : 

• ^ i . 

' Your message comes at a time when all India is stirred 

T. t to the depths by the noble 

Chelmsford’s Reply. ^ . , , 

sacrifices now being made by 
the British people in the cause of the world’s freedom 
and. by the stern unalterable resolution which those 
sacrifices evince. India, anxious yet confident, realises 
to the full the great issues at stake in this desperate 
conflict, and your trumpet call at this crisis will not 
fall upon deaf ears. I feel confident that it will 
awaken the princes and the peoples’ leaders to a keener 
sense of the grave danger which, stemmed in Europe, 
now threatens to move eastwards. I shall look to 
them for the fullest effort and the fullest sacrific 
safeguard the soil of their mother-land against 
attempts of a cruel and unscrupulous enemy, and to 
secure the final triumph of those ideals of justice and 
honour for which the British Empire stands.” 

In order to secure the rally of all India’s resources to the 

Proceedings of the Delhi assistance, a War Conferc 

War Conference. Delhi from April 27th 

7 , , 29th, 191$. Certain Ruling Chiefs were 

asked to attend, as well as all the non-official members c 
Imperial Le^slative Council. The Central Government 
anvited the Provincial Governments to send delegates of all 
s a es o opinion. The object of the Conference was to invite 
_ e co-operation of all classes, first, in sinking domestic dissen- 

t>rmging about a cessation of political propaganda 

the successful prosecution of the war, with special refer 
to man-power and the development of Indian resources ; 

CJonference* was opened by the Viceroy in a speech 
^ plaimng the menace of which the Prime Minister had spoken. 

proceedings of the 


to 










how Germany had already thrown into Centra^l 
of intrigue and her agents of disintegration ; 
Eussia into anarchy had opened a door 
g up to the very confines of India. Ho 
to the salient features of the political 
North-West Frontier : — 

, there is a bulwark against German intrigue 
German machinations. I refer to our stauncli 
and allv, His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan, 
are aware, at the outbreak of the war, His 
gave his Eoyal word that, so long as tiie 
independence and integrity of his kingdom were not 
threatened, he would maintain neutrality. He has 
his Royal word unswervingly, in spite of every 
of our enemies to seduce him from his purpose, 
to embarrass his position, and I do not believe 
in the history of this country, the relations 
between any Amir of Aighanistan and any Viceroy 
of India have been more cordial or mutually confident ^ 
they are to-day. But in Afghanistan, as in 
there are many ignorant people, credulous 
people, fanatical people, such as at a time of world 
excitement may be carried away by any wind ofj 
vain doctrine. Such persons may at any moment 
become a serious embarrassment to wise and level- 
headed statesmanship. One of our first thoughts 
therefore at this time must he how we can best assist 
Amir of Aighanistan, who has in the interest^ 
country which he loves, and in accordanc| 
pledges which he has given, kept his shi}j 
on a straight course of neutrality between the reej 

so often surrounded him. We can, 
best do so by showing our enemies fin 
stands solid as rock and that th 
flame of anarchical intrigue will find noth; 
in this country — ^nay rather, will h 
and extinguished forthwith should 
by the dead weight of our unity of purpose 





second that stould ever our enemy have th 
h-ood to briixg force in the direction of our 
we are ready with munitions and men to f 
ligations to the Amir of Afghanistan by j 
him in repelling foreign aggression and fiu 
guard our own with the whole man-power 
sources of India ready behind us.” 

At the conclusion of his speech, the Viceroy read 
conierence a gracious message from His Majesty, tin 
Emperor, which contained the following passage : — 

“ Great as has been India’s contribution to the c 


Wfc Tur • , . ot the Allies, i 

«1S Majesty’s Message. ’ 

no means the full mei 
iter resources and strength. I rejoice to kiu 
their development and the fuller utilisation 
naan-power will be the first care of ' 

The need of tine Empire is India’s c,,. 

I am confident; that, under the sure g 
Viceroy, her people will not fail in 









Ihe response of the Conference was immediate. T 
given by the English officials was heartily followed 
English and Indian non- officials. Committees were ap 

resources, which made recommen 
Witt the object of furnishing increased provisions t 
munitions and money. The provision of men had 
been taken in hand by the Central Kecruiting 
tuted m June 1917, tffie activities of ivhich .... 
doubled. A_ similar organisation for the provision of 
was already in existence in the shape of the IM 
under whose care the resources of India were 
materialised with a rapidity never before r 

Ceffirll p" br particular purpose 

Central Publicity Board undertook active propai 

in ormation of the public, which was executed’ 

medium of Provincial Boards and the agency _ 

of India. The Central ComTYinniVn+T/\v.c n i 

reference n Board, to 

eterence is made elsewliere, was constituted to co-c 







the railways. The Central Food Stuffs and 
was designed to facilitate the equitable 
ies. The Central Employment and Labour 
at furnishing Government with the necessary 
ilising the many offers of voluntary service 








Eesiilts. 





wliicli the Delhi Conference, and the organisa- 
tions set up in consequence of it, 
gave to the war effort of India, was 
able. In man-power, in particular, the results 
^ ffations. As a result of the Conference, 
undertook to contribute half a million combatant recruits 
twelve months commencing on June 1st, 1918. 
were expressed in some quarters regarding the possi- 
' ' ’''lling the pledge, as the previous year had yielded 
combatants. But so successful was the increasing 
made by the recruiting organisations, both central and 
by November 11th 1918, the date when the armistice 
over 200,000 recruits had been obtained, and 

there is every reason to believe that ' 
the 300,000 recruits required during 
seven months would have been forthcoming, 
continued. The efforts which were made by 
authorities both before and after this time were 
praise. Space would be lacking to deal justly with 
made by each province, but two examples may bej 

picked out for special mention. Thei 
Punjab during the first years of thf 
fighting men to the Indian Army 
year from Aprfi 1, 1917, to March 31, lOls! 

T- -x j figit the battles of the Empire,’ 

Dmted Provmces, the number of combatants 

Ajmj on January 1st, 1917 was only somel 
th the inauguration of the territorial recruitim! 

United Provinces WaJ 
of the year, 1917, the recruitment of meij 

“ described in a series of Reports, to whioS 




Morts. 





from the Provinces expanded greatly. During the latter half 
of the year, nearly 28,000 combatant recruits were enrolled ; 
and a year later during the corresponding period of 1918, this 
number was doubled. The total number recruited during the 
last two years was just under 140,000. In the matter of 
combatant recruiting, the United Provinces was far 
of the other provinces of India, and the total number - 
batant and non-corabatant recruits furnis’ - ' 

1917 and ISTovember 1918 was over 200,000. xuv c 
by the Punjab and the United Provinces, though euning lo 
special mention as the most striking examples, are generall] 
typical of the efforts which were made by other provincial 

administrations in India. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that British 

The Indian States from furnishing the only recruit 

gJ^ound for the Indian army. The 
services rendered in the way of man-power by the Indian States 
can tor more than a passing mention. In 1914, twenty-seven 
Indian States had contingents of Imperial Service Troops, and 
these were without exception offered for service oversea.s in the 
first weeks of the war. Offers of cavalry came f 
Mavnagar Bhopal, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Indore 
Jlashmir, Mysore, Havanagar, Patiala, " 
oflers of infantry came from Alwar, 

Gwalior, Jind, Kapurthala, Kashmir 
and Earnpur ; oHers of monntain arl ..... 

^lerkof ^ Q f^om Bikanir ; offers of sappers from 
Malerlrof.ln Sirmur and Tehri ; 







of transport 

-a 


Malerkotla, 

Bahawalpur, Bharatpur, Gwalior, Indore, jaipu 
indMysore ; offers of despatch riders from Ida r a nn 

tnese have been on active service in Prance in Mesonotatriisi 
« Uomoa. m Egypt, in Eatt AKca, and 
I toitiei and on duty in India. The States 

ibieote rtf »> fM a 

ernment. In addition, the great majority 
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recruiting parties to enter tlieir 
recruited from tliem for tlie Indian 

in the last part of the war. 
31st, 1917, the States in direct 
ernment of India gave to the Imperial 
the Indian Army nearly 9,000 corn- 
year ending with the 30th June 1918, 
combatants and more than 5,000 
these again must be added the figures 
the Indian Army in States which are 
with local Governments and not with the 
The total contribution of all the Indian 
ending the 30th June 1918, is probably 
' since the outbreak of the war, the total 
source cannot be less than 100,000 men. 
must be made of the assistance rendered 
to the Empire by our ally Nepal. 
More than one- sixth of the total popula- 
martial classes between the ages of 18 and 
en TO the colours. 

all these men have been 
recruited upon a voluntary basis. 
Considerable inducements to enlist- 
ment are now constituted by the 
prospects which have been introduced 
the war. Since January 1917, the 

commissioned and non-commissioned 

increased. A Jamadar’s pay, 
raised^ by nearly 20 per cent. ; and a 
an 10 per cent. Since June 1917 
given to every combatant recruit, 
eery sis months to trained soldiers. The 
en to retiring officers and men of the Indian 
considerably raised and arrangements made 

under which family pensions 
soldiers. In addition to 
ges, a long-standing grievance has 
of Indians to commissioned 
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ranks in tlie King’s Army. Under the scheme de^ 
to carry out a promise made in the declaration of Au 
20tt, of wKicli more hereafter, a number of Indian gentle 
have been granted substantive commissioxis in recognitio 
their war services ; temporary commissions in the Indian a 
have also been granted to selected candidates ; a Cadet trail 
college has been established at Indore : and a number of Im 
gentlemen have been nominated for cadetships at the R< 

Military College^ Sandhurst. The effect of these concessions u 

the spirit of the Indian Army has been considerable. Blh 

are being made as far as possible to see that the Indian soh 

receives the same care and attention as does his British comrii 

A system is now on foot by which Station Hospitals will 

provided for Indian troops on a plan parallel to that alrej 

sanctioned for British troops. The spirit of comrades 

between EnglislunerL and Indians, which has always foni 

so striking a feature of the Indian Army, cannot fail to 

enhanced by tb.e increased liberality of treatment now moi 
out to Indians. 


ig t 

cers 
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It must not be supposed that the English and Anglo-Im 

The European CommnTiifw^ have been more backward than 

‘ Indians themselves in taking • 
share ol war effort. The Indian Army Eeserve of Officers 
proved particularly valuable in replacing the casualties an 
British officers with Indian regiments. At the time of 
intensified efforts which succeeded the Delhi War Confere 
the appeals made for recruits met with a ready respo 

X e nnglish commercial community, already greatly doph 
by war services^ showed great self-sacrifice iiv relensirifr i 
from positions of considerable importance. Nor ' was Gov 
ment more backward, for in the period covered by this risv 
over too G-overnment servants were released from various c 
departments for mffitary duty. Moreover, in 1918, l< 
Governments were asked for the names of civil officers ^ 
could be tramed _ m certain staff and administrative dut 
r emp oyment in the event of emergency. Nearlv 
trah^g selected, and more than 80 completed tl 
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to Britisn recruiting parties to enter tlieir 
numbers recruited from them for the Indian 
increased very materially in the last part of the war, 
g with March 31st, 1917, the States in direct 
Government of India gave to the Imperial 
to the Indian Army nearly 9,000 com- 
the year ending with the 30th June 1918, 
some 33,000 combatants and more than 5,000 
To these again must be added the figures 
for the Indian Army in States which are 
with local Governments and not with the 
The total contribution of all the Indian 
year ending the 30th June 1918, is probably 
men, and since the outbreak of the war, the total 
from this source cannot be less than 100,000 men. 
mention must be made of the assistance rendered 

to the Empire by our ally Nepal. 
More than one-sixth of the total popula- 
ging to the martial classes between the ages of 18 and 
given to the colours. 

realised that all these men have been 
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recruited upon a voluntary basis. 
Service Condi- n i , 

:jong_ Considerable inducenaents to enlist- 

ment are now constituted by tbe 
and prospects which have been introduced 
of the war. Since January 1917, the 
Indian commissioned and non-commissioned 
substantially increased. A Jamadar’s pay, 
raised by nearly 20 per cent. ; and a 
by more than 10 per cent. Since June 1917 ^ 
has been given to every combatant recruit, 

every sis months to trained soldiers. The 

given to retiring officers and men of the Indian j 
considerably raised and arrangements made 
the conditions under which family pensions 
relations of deceased soldiers. In addition to 
advantages, a long-standing grievance bas 
in the admission of Indians to commissioned 







ranlfs in the TTing- ’s Army. Under the scheme devised 

to carry ont a promise made in the declaration of August 

. 20th, of which more laereafter, a number of Indian gentlemen 

have been granted substantive commissions in recognition " 

|i their war services ; temporary commissions in the Indian an.._, 

i have also been granted, to selected candidates ; a Cadet training 

‘ college has been established at Indore : and a number of Indian 

gentlemen have been nominated for cadetships at 

Military^ College, Sandlmrst. The effect of these cone 

the spirit of the Indian Army has been consideral_.., 

are being made as far as possible to see that the Indian soldier 

receives the same care and attention as does his British comrade 

A system is now on foot by which Station ITos 

provided for Indian troops on a plan parallel to that already 

sanctioned for British, troops. The spirit of comradeship 

between English men and Indians, which has always formed 

so striking a feature of the Indian Army, cannot fail to be 

enhanced by the increased liberality of treatment now meted 
out to Indians. 

It must not be supposed that the English and Anglo-Indi 

The European Community ® backward than the 

* Indians themselves in taking their 
share of war effort. Tb.e Indian Army Reserve o; 

proved particularly valuable in replacing the casu 
British officers with Indian regiments. At the 
intensified efforts which succeeded the Dollii 
the appeals made for recruits met with a r 
The English commercial community, already gr 
by war services, showed great self-sacrifice in i 
from positions of considerable importance. Nor was (lovom 

in the period covered bv this i ■ 

over dOO Cxovernment servants were rele 

departments for military duty. Moreover, m 
Governments were asked for the names of civil 
could be trained in certain staff 
for employment in the event of 
officers were selected, and more than 80 
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T the only source of supply to the European 
exports have amounted to nearly 2 million tons 
over f millions. India has also been the main source 
V of mica. Indian mica is in great demand on account 

i X. V ^ 

mh insulating properties, and special measures have been 
increase the output of the mica mines in Behar. Some 
been exported to the United Kingdom. Indian 
has been reserved for the AlHes, and about 90,000 
at over £2 millions has been supplied at a moderate 
timber also India has been a very important source 
. More than 300,000 tons of timber and of 
115,000 tons of which came from Burma alone — 
been supplied to Egypt, to Mesopotamia, to Salonika and 
places- Every effort has been made to substitute indi- 
]imber for foreign supplies, in order to reduce the 
on shipment to a minimum. In addition to the com- 
aiready mentioned, India has supplied large quantities 
hemp, coir, tea, rubber, skins, petroleum, and 



in Foodstuffs 
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least important war service which India has 

rendered has been ter help in provi- 
sioning Great Britain. As Mr. Lloyd 
some months ago, the people of Great Britain may 
some deprivation, but they have not known 
gs of real privation. This immunity must be ascribed in 
to the assistance rendered by Indian shipments 
in supplementing the home production. Wheat 
came under Government control early in 1915 and 
3 million tons have been shipped to the Allies, 
period of their operations, the Boyal Commission 
Supplies have purchased in India nearly 5 million tons 

of a total value of over £40 millions. 

also, India has rendered great services. The 
importance in the last four years of 
India s monopoly of jute can hardly he 
Her exports during this period have been valued ' 
less than £137 miUions, comprising in addition to 2 millioa 
raw jute, nearly 3,000 million bags and more than 
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4,000 milJion of clotL The great cotton industry also 

, f^Ti unportaU-'h fi® Allies. After the supply 

! of British, roadie goods fell off, recourse was had to the 

Indian mills for army supplies, and the cotton textiles 
required for army purposes were for sometime entirely 
manufactured. hy them. To meet the requirement of a 

single year, 20 milKoii yards of khaki drill and million 
yards of khakr driU shirting were made. In addition, large 
quantities of army blankets were manufactured and the 
ei^ortable surpiris of Indian wool was reserved for the War 
Office at controlled prices. Some £8 millions worth of wool 
tas been shipped to England, and altogether more than 42 million 
articles of troops’ clothing have been manufactured. The 
bather industry a,]so boasts of some very remarkable figures. 

1 has ■ been using evergrowing quantities of local 

Ihe^ manufacture of army boots and accoutrements, 
ritam has relied very largely on Indian tanned hides, which 
have provided leather for nearly two-thirds of the army boots 
manufactured. The value of these hides since the outbreak 
of war has been over £12 millions. Indian raw hides to 

Some £8 millions have been acquired for the 
British and Italian G-overnments. Taking the tanned hides 
and raw hides together, the contribution of India during the 
war has exceeded the value of £20 millions. She has also been 
the most important soxxrce of supplies of oleaginous produce 
required for food, for lubricants and for industrial purposes. 
Vanous measures have been taken to stimulate production and 
^omcrease, as far as possible, the surplus available for export. 

since August 1914 the Empire and the Allies have received 

tons of oils and oil-seeds to a total value 

)i tdl millions- _ In iron and steel also India has performed 
mportant services. The Tata Iron and Steel Works, which 
mned out its first rads some 2 J years before the outbreak of 
ae war, has been the chief source of supply of rails for Meso- 
otamia. East .Africa and Palestine. Prom the beginnmv 

-t 't j , 1 ^ ^ O' 


lion and Steels 


A.ugiist 1914 this Comi 

the Government ' nearly 300,000 tons 
of steel material at an average base 
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4,000 million of cloth. The great cotton industry also 

unportaU-h the AUies. After the supply 

of British, rnadte goods fell off, recourse was had to the 
Indian mills for army supplies, and the cotton textiles 
required for army purposes were for sometime entirely 
manufactured. f,y them. To meet the requirement of a 

single year, 20 milKon yards of khaki drill and million 
yards of khakr driU shirting were made. In addition, large 
quantities of army blankets were manufactured and the 
ei^ortable surpins of Indian wool was reserved for the War 
Office at controlled prices. Some £8 millions worth of wool 
has been shipped to England, and altogether more than 42 million 
articles of troops’ clothing have been manufactured. The 
teatber industry also boasts of some very remarkable figures. 

1 has ■ been using evergrowing quantities of local 

■p /+ hhe manufacture of army boots and accoutrements, 

Britain has relied very largely on Indian tanned hides, which 
have provided leather for nearly two-thirds of the army boots 
manufactured. The value of these hides since the outbreak 
of war has been over £12 millions. Indian raw hides to 

some £8 millions have been acquired for the 
Brffish and ItaHan Governments. Taking the tanned hides 
ana raw hides together, the contribution of India during the 
war has exceeded the value of £20 millions. She has also been 
the most important source of supphes of oleaginous produce 
required for food, for lubricants and for industrial purposes. 
Vanous measures have been taken to stimulate production and 
^0 increase, as far as possible, the surplus available for export. 

since August 1914 the Empire and the Allies have received 

and oil-seeds to a total value 

)i tBl millions- _ In iron and steel also India has performed 
mportant services. The Tata Iron and Steel Works, which 
mned out its first rads some 2| years before the outbreak of 
ae war, has been the chief source of supply of rails for Meso- 
otamia, East ^Africa and Palestine. Prom the heginninv 
f the war m August 1914 this Company has supplied to' 

Iron and Steel. Government nearly 300,000 tons 

of steel material at an average base 
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as 


of less than £10 a ton.* Had these steel works not been in 
ence, Government could not have secured their require- 
[S at anything like as low a figure. In addition, about 4,000 
of pis iron have been supplied for military requirements 
ties which were very low in comparison with the price of pig 
in England. Thanks to the Company’s efforts, not only 
ernment, but many public bodies in India have been able 
ibtain considerable quantities of steel at reasonable prices. 
Tata Works, together with the Bengal Iron & Steel 
ipan}, have been responsible for a large part of India’s 
ribution to the iron and steel required in various theatres 
^ar. Altogether some 1,800 miles of track, 13,000 feet 

200 engines and more than 6,000 vehicles have 
1 sent out of the country. In Mesopotamia, in parti- 
r, it would have been impossible to carry on the campaign 
lout the iron and steel of India, which has been the 
idation not only of railway but also of water transport 
he country. The river flotilla on the Tigris and the 
hrates is mainly composed of vessels drawn from Indian 
rs or put together in Indian workshops. Nearly 900 
els have been supplied to Mesopotamia, and more than 

500 anchor boats and dinghies. India 

supplied to Mesopotamia the 
whole of the railway transport, as well 
he telegraphic and telephonic equipment employed in the 
itry. The demands thus made upon the Railway 
artment and the Posts and Telegraphs Departments of 
a have been very heavy both in the way of material 
of personnel ; but they have been met both ungrudgingly 
successfully by the unceasing efforts of the respective stafis. ' 

b may well be imagined, one of the problems inseparably 
lected with India’s important war contribution of material, 
been that of transport. This has presented itself in three 

msporf problems. water trauspori, 

the supply or land transport, and tie 

Ij of coal so necessary for both of the foregoing. 


graphs. 


Transport prohlems. 


Information supplied by courtesy of Messrs. Tata. 
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The gravity of the shipping position in the United Kingdom 

ous . consequent establishment of 

PPing. ^ Ministry of Shipping Control led in 

India to the appointmen't' of ^.n experienced officer whose business 
TOS to control shipping iii Indian waters. The movement to 
Europe of the co mm rxdibies which were regulated by Government, 


was arranged. Tb-y" the Ministry of Shipping with the Calcutta 
Liners CJonference. A. systematic scheme for the most econo- 


mical ntilisa-tioxL of tli© available tonnage was gradually evolved, 
and encouragoixieiat ^vas given to the establishment of the ship- 
building ind.'u.sbxv' in India. The shortage of material due to 
(jovernment} xeq^iiXTeno-Cuts rendered it difiS.cuIt to make any 
substantial progress ixi tihe construction of steel ships, but in 
Burma, Madras^ Bengali and Bombay, a certain revival in the 
indigenous iadixstry of -wooden ship-building resulted. 

In 1917, naoreover^ owing to the sowing of mines in Indian 
waters by am emeixiy mimo layer, it was found necessary to provide 
trawlers for mime—swecpirig in the neighbourhood of the various 
defended ports. .A.t first) the direction and responsibility of the 
work devolved on tlie Eoyal Indian Marine, but after some 
months th.e orgmmisatiom for mine sweeping and patrolling 
was placed directly milder the Naval Commander-in-Chief in 
fche East Indies ^ the Royal Indian Marine remaining respon- 
sible for the ^ provision of suitable vessels, and the supply 
of the requisite personnel to man them. 

. In the matter of land transport, mention is made in another 


Railways, place of the excellent service which the 

Indian railways have rendered during 
^ course of the war. The construction and working of military 
al ways in the East depended almost entirely on the Indian 
ai way system for staff and materials. The depletion of the 
fcaff and rolling stock in India through the demands made upon 
; from overseas threw a great strain upon all Eailway Depart- 
lents, but the eflaciency and self-sacrifice with which^the work 
^as carried oixt mmder conditions of great difficulty have won 
le whole-hearted commendation of all observers. As one 
lustration of the work accomplished, mention maybe made 
E the Nushki Extension Eailway, referred to above. 



CoaL 




Tims tkrongli a most inliospitable coimtiy, where 
scarcely any drinkable water. Labour, materials, 
supplies of every kind had to be carried along with 
nt despite all difficulties, a line 300 miles long through 
up to the Persian boundary near Mirjawa was 
in less than 12 months of actual work, 
obvious that the successful working of transport, both 

by land and sea, depends very largely 
upon adequacy of coal supply. The 
of coal throughout India became a matter of acute 
in the early part of 1917, largely on account of 
, which operated to prevent the continuance of 
system, under which the bulk of the coal consumed 
side of India was carried by sea from Calcutta. 

, the normal import of coal into Bombay fell off seriously, 
therefore found necessary to control in a somewhat 
manner the production and distribution of Indian coal, 
is made of this in more detail in another place ; but here 
cient to say that the measures adopted worked on the 
unsatisfactorily, largely as- a result of the patriotic 
of the colliery and other interests intimately con- 






in regard to the whole matter of India’s war supplies, the 

efiorts of the Central Government have 
Provincial Efforts. enthusiastically forwarded by the 

It is impossible within the short space 
to give any adequate idea of the way in which the 
Governments and the Indian States have mobilised 
resources for the service of the Empire. As one example 
many, it may be mentioned that from the Cawnpoie 
over 7 million yards of cloth of all kinds were furnished, 
the United Provinces alone, between August 1917 and May 
over 50,000 tons of hay and nearly the same quantity of 
was supplied for use in Mesopotamia, 
g thus sketched in barest outline what India has 

^ done for the war, it remains to consider 

loT mL briefly what the war has done for 

India. For reasons already explained, 
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it would be botK attempt an inves- 

tigation of this topic i3Ct any great detail. All that can be done 
here is to suggest some more prominent manifestations, 

the real importance of ^bich can only be estimated by the 


historian of the future^ 

In the first place^ moral effect of the war upon India 

^ - bas been most remarkable. Her rally 

moral lEffeet. to the Empire at the outbreak of 


hostilities was hut the of a great wave of loyalty 

which swept over the ooirntry. The classes interested in politics 
realised, as never heforO;, that India was part of the Empire, that 
her very existence was intimately hound up with the Empire’s 
survival. To the first feeling of enthusiasm there succeeded a 


steady determination to discharge whatever obligations the war 
might place upon the coimtry. This again was followed by a 
widespread pride in "fclie success of India’s war efforts and 


in the generous recogni’fci^^ii accorded to them by the Mother 
Country and. the Oominions. As a consequence of this 
development, the politically minded classes steadfastly set before 
their eyes the aim. of asserting India’s right to a place among 
the self-governing Dominions of the British Commonwealth. 
The ideal of responsible government within the Empire came 
to the front in political < 3 .iscussions as never before, and afforded 
a marked stimnlus to constructive constitutional activities. At 


no time was there any s3^inptom of a desire for the severance 
of the ties which bourn! India to the Mother Country. There 
was on the contrary a demand for the strengthening of these 
ties, combined with a fcxied resolve that India’s position within 
jhe Empire shonld not fall short of that which was deemed 
;o be rightfully her due. Satisfaction was felt at the 


iidia and the Empire. of India’s status in the 

Jimpire through her admission to the 

mperial War Conference and the Imperial Cabinet. Thiasatis- 
action was strengthened by the admission of representatives of 
ndia among the Imperial d,elegates at the Peace Conference. The 
emoval of certain standing grievances has also helped to stiffen 
lie growing feeling of self-respect and pride in India’s war 
chievements. The acceptance by the Dominions’ representa- 
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tires of the principle of reciprocity of treatment, the grant of 

Kino’s Commissions to Indians, and other like developments 



have served at once to stimulate India’s devotion to the 
Empire and to awaken her pride in her own growing national 


The material effect of the war has been hardly less marked. 

There has been a notable stimulus to 
Material Effect. commerce and industry. The peculiar 

circumstaiices arising out of the war have introduced an atmos- 
phere of economic protection in which the industries of India, 
both nascent and established, have flourished to an unprecedented 
degree. Great public interest has been aroused in the industrial 
development of the country, and it is noticed in the Report of 
the Indian Industrial Commission that there has been a definite 


demand for the adoption of the policy of State participation 
in industrial development, and of State assistance to industrial 
undertakings, which is likely to produce results stretching far 
into the future. As a consequence of this interest in industrial 
matters, there has been a growing desire on the part of 
the politically minded classes that Government assistance 
should be directed towards the aim of making India more 
economically seK-sufficing than has been the case hitherto. 
The report of the Indian Industrial Commission points out 
the grave danger to which India and the Empire are alike 
exposed, owing to the fact that the principal industries in 
India depend very largely upon certain key industries, 
which are not adequately developed in the country. 
Hence any marked interruption of communications between 
India and the Empire, such as nearly resulted from the campaign 
of unrestricted submarinism, threatens to bring the industries 
of India to a standstill. There is every reason to hope that it 
will be found possible to take measures for the avoidance of any 
future danger upon this score. The Government of India ha& 
lost no time in considering the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission and in consulting the local administrations od 
the proposals made therein. In the near future, we may confi- 
dently expect to see great and far-reaching industrial develop 
ments. 
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On the whole then, it may be said that both in the moral 

and in the material sphere, the war has 
General Summary. acted as a great stimulus to India. 

It has broadened her outlook, it has deepened her interest in 
the Empire. It has aroused hundreds of people to a realisation 
of the problems Iving outside their immediate environment. 
In short, it may wdl prove to be the beginning of a new era, 
not merely in the relations of India to the Empire, but also 
in the internal life of India herself. 


CHAPTER 11. 


The Political Record. 


Lucknow 1916. 




most now turn to a consideration of internal political 

developments. The year 1916 tad been 
• a period of marked political activity in 
Tie results of this activity were epitomised in tie 
proceedings of the Indian National Congress and of the All- 
India Muslim League, meetings of which were held at Lucknow 
in December. Some knowledge of these proceedings is an 
essential introduction to the political history of the period now 
under consideration. 

When the Congress met, it was plain that the Left Wing 

of the Nationalist Party, commonly 
called the Extremists, as represented by 
followers of Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak, was in a distinct 
majority. This by itself was a fact of some significance. For 
previous nine years, the Congress had been dominated by 
Centre party of the Nationalists, commonly called the 
Since the Surat Congress of 1907, which broke up 
disorder owing to the intemperate conduct of certain of the 

the Left Wing had remained in a minority. The 
was now suddenly reversed, with interesting conse- 
quences to the history of the period covered by this Report. 

this reversal, strange as it may seem, the war must be 

ion of responsible. As a conse- 

quence of the outbreak of hostilities, 
and of the rallying of the Dominions 
Country, the re-adjustment of the constitutional 
between the component parts of the British Empire 
een brought into the forefront of public discussion. In 
readjustment, Indian political leaders were vitally inter- 





€Iianged PosI 
Parties. 






ay 


ested. India’s loyal response to the Empire’s call had aroused 
a generous ech.o in the hearts of the British public ; and British 
Ministers had solemnly pledged the Empire’s gratitude. 
These pledges were now more than two years old, and 
while there -were continual rumours of schemes to hasten 
on Imperial federation, there had been no indication as to the 
place which, -would be found for India in the new scheme. Indian 
opinion, it must he remembered, was still smarting under the 
treatment of Indian settlers in some parts of the Empire, and 
it was -widely feared that the projected adjustment of the 
Imperial constitution -would give the Dominions some share in 
the control of Indian affairs. The long postponement of any 
announcement as to the future position of India had perplexed 


The MCoderates. 

of their most ii 


all shades of Nationalist opinion. 
The Moderates had recently lost two 
influential leaders in Mr. Gokhale and Sir 


Pherozeshah Mehta, and they had no plan of campaign 
ready to oppose to the Extremists, who had taken the 


The Extremists. opportunity afforded by the delay 

to set up their own standard of poli- 
tical demand. BCnving tlius a clear field, the Home Kule move- 
ment in Madras under IMrs. Besant and the corresponding move- 
ment in tlie Bombay Presidency under Mr. Tilak had gone ahead 
very fast. Pressnre iiad been brought to bear upon Indian 
politicians of all sbades of opinion, with the object of inducing 
tlem to present a united front in support of India’s claim to a 
position in tbe Empire approximately equal to that of the Self- 
Governing Dominions. Towards the end of 1916, when it had 
become known tliat Lord Chelmsford’s Government was engaged 

Scheme of the 3Wineteen. elaborating a scheme of post-war re- 
forms, nineteen members of the Imperial 
Legislative Conncil Lad put together and published a scheme 

of their own, Tliis may be briefly described as sub- 
ordinating tb© executive to the orders of a legis- 
lature upon wbiciL was laid no responsibility for the continuance 
of the work of government. At any moment the legislature 
could have bronglit the whole administration to a standstill. 
But to create a government of its own, it was to be given do 
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power. TMs scteme figured among the business which came 
up for consideration in the Lucknow meetings of the Congress 
and Muslim League held in December 1916. 

As has already been noticed, the meetings were dominated 

by the Left Wing of the Nationalist 

Home Rule Propaganda, -n ^ a tt -d i 

Party. As a consequence, Home Rule 

propaganda through the medium of local leagues and 

committees, to which previous Congresses had accorded no 

sanction, was now formally countenanced. The hands of the 

Left Wing were further strengthened by the unauthorised 

publication of a letter written by a student of Imperial 

mi, ft 4 .- T i- 4 - affairs, which was misrepresented as 

Xix@ wlXiFlJlS XiSubSl!* •••• *1 c c 

implying the existence of a con- 
spiracy’' to subordinate India to the control of the Dominions. 
Passionate speeches were delivered, and India’s claim to some 
form of responsible government was hotly urged. The scheme 
of the Nineteen Members was taken as a basis, after being worked 
out in greater detail, and made more peremptory. It was then 
put forward in its revised form as the minimum concession whict 
Indian political opinion was prepared to accept. 

It is worthy of notice that this scheme was simultaneously 

m, Coo- “'•ptod >>? ‘le Muslim L^gue. lu ^ 

pact. course of the year 1915, a defimte 

rapprochement had taken place between 
some of the leaders of advanced Hindu and of advanced Muham- 
madan opinion. The Muslim League, which had until recently 
stood mainly for the protection of Muhammadan interests 
agamst anticipated Hindu ascendency, had gradually become 
dominated by those members of the young ” Mushm party 
who upheld the new ideal of self-government for India. As a 
consequence of this, the Muslim League probably became less 
representative of conservative Muhammadan opinion in India ; 
for the Muhammadan community, educationally less advanced 
tnan the Hindus, seems at present also less attracted by 
Nationalist ideals, and less patient of political, as distinct 
from rehgious leadership, by any party of advance. Towards 
the end of 1916, as a result of skilful negotiations, tie 
Mushm League under the guidance of the young ” party! 


Tile Hmdn-Muslim Com- 
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of political agreed to accept the modified 

scheme of tlie IsTiaeteen Members, on condition that the 
interests of corai^annity were safeguarded by the con- 

cession of very heavy Muhammadan representation upon 
certain of tlie proposed councils. This compact was ratified 
at Lucknow^ tlie net result being that the Congress and the 
Muslim Leagne jointly accepted the Scheme of the NineteeUy 
amplified and. amended ia certain particulars. The achieve- 
ment of sncli apparent unity between the two great organi- 
sations of non- official opinion, which had in times past looked 
upon eacli otlier with, a suspicious eye, was a considerable 
triumph for tlie Nationalist party. 


After tlie Lncknow meetings, the Home Eule leaders, such 

^ as Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak, entered 

The Home Rule Campaign. • i- • 

upon a campaign or vigorous propa- 
ganda, wbdcli now became more formidable, in that it definitely 
put forward tlie Congress-League Scheme of constitutional re- 
form as its minimum immediate demand. This scheme has been 
criticised in some detail in the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport, and 

. - . as a result of certain obiections urged 

Congress-League Scheme. • . i ^ 

against it, no longer now commands 

the support of many of those who originally put it forward. 

It is therefore Hardly necessary here to examine it in great 

detail, beyond stating tHat its defects were less the fault of those 

who drew it xip^ tHan the result of certain characteristic features 

of the Morley-Minto Reforms. These Eeforms had not been 

designed to lend np to responsible government, and the attempt 

to stretch them in a direction whither they were not intended 

to point was naturally unsuccessful. By the Morley- 

Minto Reforms,, elected members had been admitted to the 


Legislative Councils ; but since the executive had remained as 
before responsible only to the Secretary of State, enough 
officials had been given seats in the Councils to enable Govern- 
ment generally to secure the passage of essential legislation. 
The Congress-Hieague Scheme proposed to upset the balance 
of votes by the creation of a large non-official majority; hut 
while giving the executive no power to carry measures 
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wMcli were deemed to be necessary, it gave tbe legislature no 
power to replace tbe executive by one in harmony with its own 
However at tbe time when tbe Congress-League Scheme 
put forward at Lucknow, these defects were not clearly 
Tbe energetic propaganda carried on in support of 
produced an apparent unanimity of Nationalist opinion in its 



Public Uneasiness* 


Tbe activities of Mrs. Besant, Mr. Tilak, and their followers 

began shortly to make themselves felt. 
By the early summer of 1917, that 
portion of the public of India which was interested in political 
matters had become unsettled in its ideas. The mere fact 
that the Allies were avowedly fighting in defence of the rights 
of small and weak nations against large and strong ones ; the 
frequent references by Allied statesmen to such terms as 
democracy and self-determination ; the strong world-movement 
towards government by popular opinion — all these combined 
to raise vague hopes and to stimulate discontent with the 
existing poHty in India. Matters were further complicated 
by a series of events, in themselves not very important, which 
combined to produce a marked effect upon the educated public. 
The Report of the Public Services Commission, published 
early in 1917, was regarded as a disappointing document. Some 
of the suggestions, it was considered by Indian Nationalists, 
were no doubt valuable, but on the whole it failed to 
appreciate the new spirit of India, which was reluctant to admit 
that a strong European element was necessary among the 
officers of any department. The contrast between the hopes 
which had been aroused, and the results which had been achieved 
after so much labour, time, and expense, was a favourite theme 


of discussion for some time in the Indian edited press. In 
addition, a good deal of feeling was aroused by proceedings 
subsequently cancelled, commenced against Mr. Gandhi, the 
well-known social reformer, who had gone to Champaran in 

The Champaian Case. to enqiiire into the grievances 

01 the labourers employed on indigo 

cultivation. Fresh material for complaint by the Indian edited 
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press was found in ^ somewliat strongly worded address^ 
in wiicL. tte PrinciP^^ ^ Grovernment College lectured 
his students on Indi^^ moral standards. Excitement grew 
as a result of Home Eule propaganda combined 

with such, incidents a® those described above. At length 
several Local deemed it advisable to take action 

in the direction of counselling moderation and the aban- 
donment of chimerical hopes. 

It may be mentioned, that at the February (1917) meeting of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, Lord Chelmsford had pleaded 
for patience, assuring hhe members that the question of consti- 
tutional reform for India was a topic to which his Government 
was giving the most earnest consideration. In the atmosphere- 
of growing excitement; the appeal passed almost unheeded. 

India in th « -ntr « Strangely enough, did the decision, 

ferenee. of the British Government that India 

was to be represented on the Imperial 
War Conference by two non-official Indians and one British- 
administrator, in addition to the Secretary of State. Appre- 
ciation of this important step was less in evidence than un- 
favourable comment on the fact that the representatives had. 
been selected by Gowernment. 

In the summer months of 1917, uneasiness reached its- 

Further iTnfkn.eT-naec! height. The Governor of Madras, and 

Official Action. Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab,. 

found it necessary to deliver emphatic- 
rarnmgs against the employment of political propaganda of a 

;ype which they considered likely to increase popular uneasiness.. 
Phis gave rise to an unfounded and regrettable suspicion that 
rovernment -was about to embark upon a campaign of repres- 
ion, with the object of uprooting political activity of any and 
very kind. IST othing could have been farther from the truth ' 
ut circulars issued at this time by several Local Governments, 
ointing out the undesirable results on college discipline of 
umatnre students identifying themselves prominently with 
olitical meetings, confirmed the suspicion in the minds of 
lany people. Partly no doubt as a result of these circulars, a- 
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fTLovemeat for National Education ” was started in Madras 

by way of protest against wbat was 

‘^National Education.” / f. ^ 

described as the denationalising effect 

of the existing educational system. Despite the enthusiasm of 
its supporters the movement has not so far been looked upon 
\nth favour by many Indian educationalists of eminence. At 
present it is too early to pronounce either upon its success 
or its possibilities. It deserves mention here as providing further 
evidence of the many-sided energy with which the Home 
Rule campai,gn was pushed in the early summer of 1917. At 
this very juncture, an event occurred which did more than any- 
thing else to excite the fear of Indian politicians. On May 14th 
1917, Lord Pentland, in his speech to the Madras Legislative 
Council, had sounded a dehberate note of warning on the 
Home Rule propaganda and the violent methods which were 
being employed to push it — ^methods which in the opinion of 
Government were calculated to produce in Madras the same re- 
volutionary tendencies which in Bengal had led to so deplorable 
consequences. This warning was disregarded, and as a result, 
after His Excellency the Governor had personally attempted 
to dissuade Mrs. Besant from persisting in the course she 

^ ^ following, an order was 

Mrs. Besant s Intern- • j t t i- i 

issued on June 16th directing her and 

her two principal lieutenants, Messrs. 

Arundale and Wadia, to abstain from attending political 

meetings, and from making speeches. They were also required 

to take up their residence in one of six prescribed areas. They 

chose the pleasant hill station of Ootacamund. 


Mrs. Besant’ s Intern- 
ment. 


This order made a great sensation in India, and protest 
lu meetings were organised in many places. 

Home Rulers announced their intention 
of fighting out once for all the question whether self- 
government was a legitimate aspiration for India or not i and 
under their guidance this issue was placed in the forefront of the 
agitation. It was feared that the anticipated campaign of 
repression had really begun ; and insufficient allowance was 
made for the difficulties to which Government had been 
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exposed by tbe resulting from the inflammatory 

methods employed Si ventilating political questions. In the 
midst of a great war plainly impossible to permit the 

raising of popular excitement, by the employment of 
violent language dire^^ted against existing regime. The 
publication of tbe Mesopotamia Commission 

about this time added difficulties which Government 


Mesopotamia Commis- 
sion. 

the administration. 


was called upon to face, afiording as it 
did a ready opening for those who 
desired to criticise the efficiency of 
iMoreover, the changes in the India 


Tone of the resnltmg from the Eeport gave 

rise to the fear that the anxiously 
awaited pronouncement; upon India’s future position in the 
Empire would be further delayed. The press, both Pngb'gb and 
Indian edited, assximed. an unparalleled bitterness of tone at 
this time. Up aud down India the major portion of English- 
edited press supporteti Government fairly consistently. The 
peat majority of Indian-edited newspapers, while doubtful 
in tbeir attitude towards the Mesopotamia Commission Eeport 
and very resentful of criticism of Lord Hardinge, whole-heartedly 
condemned the recent internment. But it was noteworthy 
that the greatest unanimity among Indian newspapers upon 
the latter topic was found in Northern India, where the 
difficulties to whicb the Madras Government had been exposed 
hy the Home Hule propaganda were less appreciated than in the 
South. In Madras itself, and in Bombay, there were signs that 
certain sections of Indian opinion were unwilling utterly to 
disapprove tbe internment. There was none the less a great 
preponderance of feeling in favour of the internees, and in the 
protest meetings wbich were held in various parts of India, 
the strongest sentiments were expressed. For a time there was 
italk of passive resistance; but this came to nothing. The 
action of certain poHtical leaders in the United Provinces, who 
ibandoned a projected recruiting meeting as a protest' was 
condemned in many other parts of India. But the excitement 
lontmued to grow ; and an energetic attempt was made bv the 
Eome Eulers to enlist the sympathies of the Muhammadans by 



coupling with the names of Mrs. Besant and her lieutenants, tin 

names of two Muhammadan internees 
Muiammad Ali and Shaukat AH, wh, 
had been restricted by the Governmen- 
India in Lord Hardinge’s time on the ground that thej 
expressed and promoted sympathy -with the King’s 
It seemed that the leaders of the Nationalist partyj 
Moderates and Extremists, Hindus and Muhammadans had 
more closed their ranks. 


of 



I?hile the excitement was still at its height, the situation 

was suddenly eased by the publication 
"ST of Mr. E. S. Montagu’s speech of August 

20th, the most important passage of 
which was as follows : — 

The policy of His Majesty’s Grovernment, with which the 
Government of India are in complete accord, is that of the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of the adminis- 
' * 1 , and the gradual development of self-governing institu- 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire. 
They have decided that substantial steps in this direction should 
be taken as soon as possible, and that it is of the highest import- 
ance as a preliminary to considering what these steps should be 
that there should be a free and informal exchange of opinion 
between those in authority at home and in India. His Majesty’s 
Government have accordingly decided, with His Majestv’s 
approval, that I should accept the Viceroy’s invitation to pro- 
ceed to India to discuss these matters with the Vicerov and the 
Government of India, to consider with the Viceroy the view of 
local Governments, and to receive with him the suggestions of 
representative bodies and others. I would add that progress 
in this policy can only be achieved by successive stages. The 
British Government and the Government of India, on whom 
the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples, must be the judges of the time and measure of 
each advance, and they must be guided by the co-operation 
received from those upon whom the new opportunities ser- 
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vices will tims lie conferred, and by the extent to which it ia 
found tlrnt confidence can be reposed in their sense of respon- 
sibility. Ample opportunity will be afforded for public discus- 
sion of the proposals, which will be submitted in due course to 
Parhament . ’ ’ 


The efEecfi of this announcement was quickly seen in the resul- 

lt<! n’fF cleavage of the ranks of the Na- 

tionalist party. The Moderates frankly 
welcomed, tire declaration as the “ Magna Charta of India,” 
and while asking for the release of the internees as an earnest 
of the intentions of Government, desired to concentrate all 
their energies on an educative campaign in preparation for the 
coming visit of the Secretary of State. The Extremists on the 


other hand esrpressed dissatisfaction at the guarded phraseology 
of the annonncement, which they deemed to fall very far 
short of India’s deserts and aspirations. They desired that 
agitation skonld continue, and urged the adoption of a policy 
of passive resistance with the object of impressing upon the 
British pieopl© the necessity of conciliating the party of advance 
in India. Tire division between the Moderates and the Extre- 
mists was fnrther emphasised by disputes as to the election of the 
President of the approaching Indian National Congress. The 


Division oS Nationalist 
Parts?-. 


Moderates were reluctant to accept 
the suggestion- put forward by the 
yoimger Extremists, that Mrs. Besant 


should be elected as a protest against “bureaucratic repression.” 
iliere was a disturbance in the Congress Reception Committee,, 
which was dissolved by the Chairman ; and a rival committee 
with Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore as Chairman was set up by the 
Extremists. At length the desire to present an unbroken front 
to the Secretary of State overcame the reluctance of the older 
cougress-men , and Mrs. Besant was accepted with the appear- 
ance of unarxiinity. 


By the time the Legislative Council met in September, the 
political tension had been largely relieved. But a further 
complication was shortly introduced by the outbreak of seriou s 



Hindn-Muslim Conten- 
tions. 


between tbe Hindu and Muhammadan communities. It; 

has already been remarked that the 
leaders of the Nationalist party, both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, had come 
to an agreement in December 1916 to support the Congress — 
League Scheme. Unfortunately in this matter the gulf which 
senarated the leaders on both sides from the masses of their 

JL 

co-religionists was very wide, — a fact clearly proved by any 
study of the Indian-edited press, both English and Vernacular, 
during the first half of the year 1917. Some of the organs of 
conservative Hindu opinion blamed the Hindu leaders for con- 
senting to confer so generous a representation upon the Muham- 

But their attitude was far from being as strongly 
ted as that of the conservative Muhammadan press, whicli 
to voice distrust of the intentions of the Hindus, 
and denied that the Muhammadan political leaders, in assen- 
to the Lucknow compromise, had any claim to represent 

opinion throughout the country at large. The 
National Congress, it was pointed out, was a national, 
not a Hindu body : and doubts were thrown upon its power ^ 

the Hindus in general to such a liberal recognition of 
claims. The MusHm League came in for muct 
criticism from this same conservative section of the Muham- 
madan press, portions of which denounced the Home Rule 
movement as an attempt to betray the interests of Islam 
the hands of the Hindus. As the year drew on, the situa- 
tion was not eased by the military 
misfortunes which overtook Turkey. 
To the Muhammadan, religion and politics are almost insepar- 
ably connected ; and despite the splendid loyalty of the Muham- 
madans to the British Empire, anything which affected the 
temporal power of Islam could not fail to cause them distress 
and anxiety. The capture of Baghdad, the Palestine successes, 
and the growing power of the Sharif of Mecca were topics upon 
which Muhammadan opinion was sensitive. Two things, it may 
be mentioned, in passing, comforted the community very much. 
They were thankful that the holy places of Karbela, Najf, and 
Jerusalem had not been the scene of actual fighting, and they 


Muslim Feeling. 
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trouble between tbe Hindu and Mubammadan communities. It; 

has already been remarked that the 
Conten- j^^ders of the Nationahst party, both 

Hindus and Muhammadans, had come 
to an agreement in December 1916 to support the Congress — 
League Scheme. Unfortunately in this matter the gulf which 
seuarated the leaders on both sides from the masses of their 

JL 

co-religionists was very wide, — a fact clearly proved by any 
study of the Indian-edited press, both English and Vernacular, 
during the first half of the year 1917. Some of the organs of 
conservative Hindu opinion blamed the Hindu leaders for con- 
senting to confer so generous a representation upon the Muham- 
madans. But their attitude was far from being as strongly 
marked as that of the conservative Muhammadan press, whicli 
continued to voice distrust of the intentions of the Hindus, 
and denied that the Muhammadan political leaders, in assen- 
ting to the Lucknow compromise, had any claim to represent 
Muhammadan opinion throughout the country at large. The 
Indian National Congxess, it was pointed out, was a national, 
not a Hindu body : and doubts were thrown upon its power 
to commit the Hindus in general to such a liberal recognition of 
Muhammadan claims. The Muslim League came in for muct 
criticism from this same conservative section of the Muham- 
madan press, portions of which denounced the Home Rule 
movement as an attempt to betray the interests of Islam 
into the hands of the Hindus. As the year drew on, the situa- 

tion was not eased by the military 
Muslun Feeling. -j-x jimi 

misiortunes which overtook Turkey, 
fo the Muhammadan, religion and politics are almost insepar- 
ibly connected ; and despite the splendid loyalty of the Muham- 
uadans to the British Empire, anything which affected the 
emporal power of Islam could not fail to cause them distress 
nd anxiety. The capture of Baghdad, the Palestine successes, 
nd the growing power of the Sharif of Mecca were topics upon 
rhich Muhammadan opinion was sensitive. Two things, it may 
e mentioned, in passing, comforted the community very mucli. * 
:hey were thankful that the holy places of Karbela, Najf , and 
erusalem had not been the scene of actual fighting, and they 


Muslim Feeling. 


appreciated, tlie respect for Islamic sentiment which marked 
demeanour of tlie conquerors. But it was plain that 
existence in tBe MnhaxrLmadan mind of these particular anxiet 
which naturallw left the Hindus untouched, helped to widen i 
oreacii between tlie two communities. 

In September tli© unfortunate division, already mention 
between tire political leaders of the Muhammadan and H!n 
cominunities, and the masses themselves, received fresh a 
tragic confirmation. It must be explained that at the anm 

TheBakr-’ld Riot. festival known as Bakr-’Id, pious M 

nammadans commemorate tlie episo 
of Abrabain’s contenuplafed sacrifice of his son by offering i 
animals— in India, generally cows. As to the Hindus the cc 
is an object of great reverence, the celebration of the Bakr-’^ 
IS often an occasion for the outbreak of bitter feelings betwei 
the two communities. As a rule, some arrangements are mai 
by the leaders on each side to prevent the passions of tl 
ignorant from becoming inflamed. But in 1917, in the Patr 
division of Bihar and Orissa, the rural Hindus of a large arc 
appear to have made a carefully organised attempt to put a 
end once for all to bhe cow sacrifice in their midst. The fin 
riot occurred on the morning of September 28th at a villag 
named Ihrahimpnx in the Shahahad district. In spite of tl 
conclusion of a compromise between the local Hindus an 
Muhammadans, a large body of Hindus from a distance attache 
ind looted the village. The rioters dispersed as quickly as the 
lad appeared ; and since the compromise had been broker 
he Muhammadans performed the cow sacrifice accordino- t 
heir custorn. On the morning of September 30th a mob c 
hndus, estimated to nnmber more than 25,000, attacked Ihra 
inpur and some neighbouring villages. It was only disperse* 
fter a hand to hand contest with the police, in the course o 
Inch much looting was done and the police station attacked 
fcrong remforcements of military police were at once hurriec 
) the district, and for 36 hours there was an outward calm 
ut on October 2nd. without further warning, rioting brok( 
It simultaneonslyr over a large part of the district, and for sh 

ys law and order disappeared. Large Hindu mobs every where 
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attacked Mukammadans, destroying their houses, and looting 
theix property. In the south of the district, Muhammadan v; Ha- 
gers put up a plucky resistance, and desperate fights attended bj 
considerable bloodshed occurred in some places. The mobk. 
were frequent y led by small landholders who directed the 
proceedings from elephants or from horse-back. Strong detach 
ments of troops, which were hurried to Arrah, had at first great 
difficulty in getting to close quarters with the numerous 
mobfie bodies of rioters. The country was water-logged and 
extremely unsuited for rapid movement either of cavalry or ol 
infantry.* The rioters were well served by their spies, and 
dispersed quickly as soon as the troops arrived in any given 
place, only to rally again without delay somewhere else. As 
soon as it became poss ble to establish a cordon of military 
posts and to connect them with patrols along the main roads, 
resistance collapsed. On October 9th similar disturbances 
broke out in the adjoining parts of the Gaya district, where 
over 30 villages were looted. But this time troops were near 
at hand, and order was restored after a few days. The 
rioters, who had been arrested in great numbers, were tried by 


special tr.bunals constituted under the Defence of India Act, 
and about one thousand individuals were convicted and sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

These lamentable occurrences at once produced their effect 

upon the relations between the Hindn 
Efieotuponl^du-Muslim Muhammadan communities all over 

India. Tlie Muhammadan press as a 
whole was loud in its denunciation of the Hindu rioters, and tlie 
more conservat ve section announced that its fears as to tie 


treatment which Muhammadans might expect at Hindu hands 
were now fully confirmed. The Hindu press while condemning 
the rioters, could not pretend to see eye to eye with the 
Muhammadans » upon the cow-killing question. It was 
remarked at the time that cert an sections of that press 
appeared to feel less sorrow for the sufferings of the Muham- 
madans than chagrin at the break-down of the polittal 
compact arranged between Hindu and Muhammadan leaderSj 
which found expression in an attempt to fix the blame on 


Oovemment ratlier t^^ian upon tlie religious fanaticism of an 
ignorant rural The gulf between the Hindu and 

MuhanunadLaii comirtiinities widened and the Muslim political 
leaders tlieirLselves interests of Islam, since 

it was plain tHat tlie oonciliatory attitude of the Hindu leaders 
was no indication of temper of the Hindu rank and file. 
At the meeting of the All-India Muslim League held two months 
afterwards, nnder the presidency of the Eaja of Mahmudabad, 
these fears f orind exp^^^ssion in a demand on the part of certain 
persons that tHe representation of the Muhammadan community 
upon the Conncils coxxtemplated in the Congress-League Scheme 
should be increased to fifty per cent. 

Shortly before the outbreak of these troubles, the Imperial 

Legislative Council had met at Simla. 
Meeting of tb.e Imperial On September 5th, the Government 
legislat^e CoimcO, Sep- India announced that it was pre- 

authorities to remove! the restrictions placed upon Mrs. Besant 
and Messrs. Arnndale and Wadia, on condition that 
it was satisfied that these persons would abstain from 
violent and nnconstitutional methods of political agitation 
during the remainder of the period of the war. In taking 
this course, the Grovernment of India declared that it 
was actuated, by the hope that the recent declaration of His 
Majesty's Government and the approaching visit of the Secre- 
tary of State, wou'd exercise a tranquilising effect upon the 
situation. Lord Chelmsford in his opening speech drew atten- 
tion to the ixnportance of the recent announcement of policy, 

and summarised the methods by which 
advance was to be achieved towards 
the endowment of British India with self-government as an 
integral part of the British Empire. Local self-government, 
the employment of Indians in more responsible positions nnder 
Crovernment, changes in the Legislative Conncils — such were the 
three methods ; and recourse was to be had to all three simul- 
taneously. Continuing, the Viceroy made a strong appeal for 
moderation of thought and expression, so that when the Secre- 
tary of State arrived, he might find a calm atmosphere in which 


The Viceroy’s Speecli 
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the issues to be examined might receive the attention worth} 
of their importance. In another part of his speech. Lore 
Chelmsford recounted the success of the attempts which hi£ 
Government had made to remove such long standing causes oi 
complaint as the cotton duty which had penalised India in favoui 
of Lancashire ; as the race bar which had hindered the bestowal 


of King's Commissions upon Indians ; as the invidious treatment 
to which Indian immigrants and visitors had been subjected 
in certain parts of the Empire. With regard to this last matter, 
he pointed out that the acceptance, by the Dominions represen- 
tatives on the Imperial War Conference, of the principle of re- 
ciprocity of treatment, was the first fruits of India’s admission to 
a place of honour at the council-table of the Empire. Two 
well-worn domestic grievances were mentioned. Under the 
Indian Defence Force Act, an opportunity had been afforded to 
Indians to undergo military training. Next, the Arms Act was 
already under examination, with a view to abolishing racial 
distinctions as a ground for exemption. The Viceroy further 
dwelt upon the services rendered by India to the Empire in 
the war, and upon the determination of his Government that 
the gallant deeds of the Indian Army should be adequately 
recognised and requited. 

This speech was the clearest expression of the views of Lord 


Sir Micliael 0 ’Dwyer’s 
Speech. 


Chelmsford’s Government which had as 
yet been received by tbe Indian public, 


and it was the subject of favourable 
comment by tbe press. Not many days afterwards, Sir Michael 
0 Dwyer, the Dieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, delivered a 
speech which excited much opposition among the Nationalist 
members of Council, and, indeed, among the Nationalist 
party generally throughout the country. Availing him- 
se f of the opportunity afforded by a motion to assimilate the 
form of government in the Punjab to that of Bihar and Orissa, 
he recounted the splendid services which the people of his 

proviuce had rendered in the war. He pointed out that with 

less than one-thuteenth of the population of the Indian Empire, 
the Punjab furnishes sixty per cent, of the army recruited in 
India. He went on to contrast in forceful terms the deeds of the 




Punjab witli tlie words of certain of the Nationalist leaders, and 
condemned tixe attitrtde of those sections of Indian opinion, 
which forgetfnl of the security which they owe to the British 
Navy and tire British Indian army, regardless of the ten.ible 
crisis throngbL which the British Empire is passing,’’ were ‘‘ cal- 
lously discnssing and even actively preaching the doctrine of 
passive resistance to the King Emperor’s Government.” The 
resentment aronsed hy ^his speech in some quarters was very 
strong, and at the next meeting of Council Sir Michael expressed 
Ms regret that his remarks had given offence. 

Taken in conjnnction with the release of Mrs. Besant, Sir 

Michael’s speech and its reception by 

Its Conseq.n.ences. Nationalist party produced an 

effect extending far beyond the four walls of the Council Chamber. 
The non-oflBicial English community had of late taken very little 
interest in Indian politics, and the European Defence Associa- 
tion, which had come into existence more than thirty years ago, 
as a result of the Ilbert Bill agitation, had shrunk in numbers 
and in influLence. But doubts as to the wisdom of Government’s 


action in releasing Mrs. Besant, uncertainty as to the future 
of English interests in India under the newly announced regime, 
and approval of many of Sir Michae . O’Dwyer’s sentiments, 
combined to arouse the non-official English community to a 
sense of their need for some organised form of self-expression. 

Accordingly, an endeavour was made to 
Tte Europ^am Associa- European Association, from 

whose title the word Defence ” had 


been dropped in the course of years, upon a new footing. This, 
attempt qnicldLy achieved success. Branches were formed all 
over India, a new central organisation was established in 
Calcutta, and. backed by a majority of the English-edited 
papers, the ^Association increased its membership in a short 
time to some 7,000 or 8,000 from scarcely as many hundreds.. 
This new nrove was regarded with suspicion by the Indian 
press as a whole, and both English and Indian-edited papers 
indulged 'n an acrimonious controversy which rendered more 
than usually di f ficult the achievement of that calm atmosphere,, 
or which Lord Chelmsford had pleaded. 
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In Soutlierii India, the release of Mrs. Besant was denounced 

by the majority of the non-Brahmm 
Effect Besant’s commnnity, who had for sometime 

previously been organising themselves 
in protest against the superior social position occupied by the 
Brahmins. They plainly announced their conviction that 
their interests would not be safe, unless protected in the 
future Councils by some scheme of communal representation. 
On the other hand by the Hindu leaders of the Nationalist 
party, the release was hailed as a triumph, with the result 
that the Muhammadans were inspired to attempt a similar 
feat in securing the release of the interned Ali brothers. Mrs. 
Besant interested herself in the matter for sometime, but 


when it was found that Muhammad Ali refused to give without 
reservation the guarantee which had been suggested, agitation 
over the case began to be regarded among Hindu political 
leaders as infructuous and they began to lose interest in it. 
This was not calculated to make the relations between the 


Hindus and the Muhammadans, already exacerbated by the 
Bihar riots, any more cordial ; and as the year 1917 drew to 
a close symptoms were not wanting that the conservative 
section of Muhammadan opinion, which regarded the Muslim 
League and its compromise with the Hindus suspiciously, was 
becoming increasingly powerful. In various parts of India, 
the provincial Muslim Leagues began to split up. The ad- 
vanced political leaders of the community maintained their 
adherence to the Lucknow agreement, while the more conser- 
vative sections would have nothing to do with it. 

All classes of interests began to prepare memorials and 


The Secretary of State’s 
Visit. 


addresses in readiness for the ap- 
proaching visit of the Secretary of 
State ; and on his arrival in India, 


Mr. Montagu settled down with the Viceroy to receive many 
deputations and to grant innumerable private interviews. No 
class or community in India desired to be left out in the cold, 
and many Associations were hurriedly formed at the last minute 


by bodies of persons who had not hitherto perceived the need 
of organising themselves for the expression of their opinions. 
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The more impoirfcaiit of these addresses favoured the Congress- 
League Scheme with such additions and qualifications as ap- 
pealed to the particular interest concerned in each deputation. 
But the non-Brahrui^ communities of Madras and the Deccan, 
while favouring political advance under such conditions as 
they imagined"^ would safeguard their own people, generally 
opposed the IsTatioualist programme. This opposition was 
also found in many of the addresses presented by the larger 
landlords^ hy the conservative Muhammadans, and by other 
classes who either because of their inclinations or their posi- 
tion in the social scale, were but slightly affected by recent 
political movements. The European Association, as re- 
presenting the interests of the non-ofi&cial community, ex- 
pressed itself strongly deprecation of hasty advance, but 
could give little counsel as to the forward steps which most 
people knew must be taken before long. From every side, 
hopes and fears were freely expressed. One and all received 
courteous and attentive hearing from Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford, There was indeed from certain sections of the 


press a not 'very reasonable complaint at Mr. Montagu’s non- 
committal attitude, coupled with a fear that he had been too 
isolated from things Indian to appreciate the urgency of 
India’s claim to political concessions. On the whole, however, 
the facility of expression allowed to opinion of every shade 
met witli well deserved approval. Nor was it only the dwellers 
in British India who were desirous of expressing their views 
upon the topic of political reconstruction. In November 1917, 
as in the preceding year, an informal Conference of Indian 

Princes had been convened by Lord 
e ie£s Conference. Chelmsford, and before dispersing, the 

Princes had appointed a committee to consider the new situa- 
tion. The result of their deliberations was presented to the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State in February, 1918. 

Meanwhile the December meeting of the Indian National 

Congress had been held in Calcutta 

*>■» of Mrs. Eesant. 

Her adroit handling resulted in the 
withdrawal of all the resolutions which proposed modifications 

X. 
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. in the ConoTess-Leaffue Scheme. That Scheme was reaffirmed 
and was once more proclaimed with great emphasis as the 
minimum which India was ready to accept, Mrs. Bosant s 
presidential address, designed to be read out at meeting's 
held simultaneously in different parts of the country, 
asserted the right of India to receive immediately the consth 
tutional concessions embodied in the Congress-League Scheme, 
together with a promise of complete Home Eule in five or ten 
years. The speech was enthusiastically received by the Nation- 
alist press throughout the country ; but there was some disposi- 
tion to question the wisdom of her assertion that the decision 
of the majority was absolutely binding upon every member 
of the Congress. This disposition grew in strength and received 
support from those who had originally disliked Mrs. Besant’s 
elevation to the presidential chair. It was indeed hardly to 
be expected that unanimity could be carried very far, since 
if Western analogies may be trusted, the emergence of distinct 
parties is one of the earliest symptoms of constitutional develop- 
ment towards the institutions of democracy. The most im- 
portant result of the meeting was probably the confirmation 
of the Left Wing of the Nationalist party in its possession of 
the Congress machinery. 

There does not appear to have been any greater unanimity 

in the meeting of the Muslim League. 

The Muslim League. rrrL 2.- n/r i i 

ihe conservative Muhammadan press 
grumbled that the Arrah riots were slurred over in the League 
proceedings. There was some disposition to attack speakers 
who favoured the Hindu-Muslim entente. Much sympathy was 
expressed on behalf of the Muhammadan internees, and com- 
plaints were made that Hindu opinion was too lukewarm on 
their behalf. As has already been noticed, there was a 
demand from certain quarters that Muhammadan representation 
should be increased to fifty per cent, on the Councils contemp- 
lated by the Congress-League Scheme. 


Luring the early months of 1918 the divisions already 


Party Politics. 


noted between the Moderate and Ex- 
tremist politicians began to widen, as 
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did those between conservative and advanced opinion among 
the Muiianiinad.aiis. Home Eule propaganda was vigo- 

rously pusEed. and was as vigorously met by those sections 
of the connnnnity, English and Indian, which disliked the 
violence of certain of i'ts advocates. There was in particular 
one aspect of this propaganda in Southern India which was 
attacked, with extreme bitterness. The non-Brahmin wing of 
the Home Rule party in Madras, which was known as the 
Madras Rresidency Association, devoted itself to an attempt 

T„-i, labour organisation. A Labour 

The Latour moveinent. tt • x i 

ovemenv- XJmon was formed, and articles 

appeared in the press describing the hardships of millhands 

and indnstrial workers. Appeals were directed to the British 

Labour Party to support the cause of Indian labour, which 

ras said to be in a defenceless condition. Later on in the 

year, as is mentioned in another place, the new Labour Union 

bore fruit in the ont break of strikes in various quarters,* and 

in the establishment of other Unions framed in imitation. 


On the whole, the political situation had been greatly 


The General Situation. 


eased by Government’s manifest deter- 
mination to evolve a scheme of cons- 


titutional advance at an early date. In February 1918, when 
the Imperial Legislative Council met, the question of reforms 
still overshadowed- everything else. Lord Chelmsford in his 


opening speech announced an important change in Budget 
procedure- Hitherto the financial statement had been intro- 


duced withoixt discussion, and there had been no general 
debate on financial policy nntil the end of the session, when 


rhe Imperial Legislative 
Council, Marcli, X918. 


the Budget appeared in its final shape. 
As a resnlt, the Budget debate had 
necessarily been somewhat infructuous 


new procedure, the Viceroy announced 
he financial statement was to be introduced into Council, and, 
ts furtber consid.eration postponed until a fixed day, when a 
;eneral discnssion upon it was to take place. Lord Chelmsford 


* Report of Directors, Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, for half-year- 
ndiiig 31st December 1918. 
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also informed the Council that as a result of the work of the 
last three months, the Secretary of State hoped to take home 
proposals embodying a safe and sober advance, with future 
steps duly outlined, towards the goal of responsible govern- 
ment. Ample opportunities, he reminded the Council, would 
be given for public discussion of the proposals, which in due 
course were to be submitted to Parliament. 


The subsequent proceedings of this meeting of the Council 
call for little remark. The opportunity afforded for a more 
discussion of the financial statement was eagerly embraced, 
a number of resolutions were moved asking for allocations 
of money to particular purposes. These were sympathetically 
received, and met so far as appeared practicable to Government. 
Generally speaking, the acuteness of the political tension showed 
signs of passing away, although it was plain after Coimcil had 
dispersed that the publication of the report of the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State was awaited with much anxiety. 

Before long, however, other matters claimed their share of 
attention. After three years of considerable prosperity, India 
was beginning to feel in acuter degree the pinch of war. The 
shortage of shipping which resulted from unrestricted suh- 
marinism operated to hinder the import of two things 
much in demand by all classes, — salt and cotton goods. In 

some parts of India prices rose high, 
and were aggravated by speculation 
they pressed with great hardship upon the poorer classes. 
Discontent and uneasiness soon led to lawlessness, and in 
Bengal, Bombay, Bihar and Assam, there were outbreaks of 
looting, action against which was promptly taken by the Local 
Governments concerned. The situation was rendered more 
difficult by restricted transport, due both to shortage of coal 
and to the demands made upon the railways by the Forces in 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere. Throughout the year 1918 , as is 
noticed in another chapter of this Report, the general 
economic situation gradually changed for the worse, until 

serious to cause suffering to the poorer 
classes and acute anxiety to Government. Already in February 


Economic Distress. 
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1918, Lord, CHelmsford had found it desirable to inform the- 
Imperial Legislative Council of the steps which were being 
taken, to obviate the efiects of the salt shortage. About 
this time, also the absorption of silver currency owing 
to causes wbicb are discussed elsewhere, was beginning to 
produce serioixs inconvenience. But in the early months of 
1918, while IndLia was still experiencing the effects of the great 
prosperity of 1917 , stringency in certain quarters did little 
more than to arouse her to fuller realisation of the seriousness 
of the strun-ele in which the Empire was engaged. The world- 

V— vZj 

war had readied a most critical point. The collapse of Russia 
ill 1917 had hlixowB. an added burden upon the Empire and 
the Allies, and, in February 1918, Lord Chelmsford had warned 
India that site must be prepared for greater efforts and greater 
sacrifices, for more effective organisation of her military 
resources in ma.npo'wer and in material. 

The sitna-fcion indeed was as yet hardly realised in its true 

light. The bad news from the Western 
The War Sitiiation. front was insuflGlciently estimated by 

the bulk of -blre Indian edited press, and^the Prime Minister’s 
telegram to the Viceroy on April 2nd, in which India was 
warned to Tbe on her guard against the danger at her door, 
came as a severe shock. The summoning of the War Con- 
ference at Dellii on April 27th was hailed with enthusiasm by 

almost every section of the press,. 
The though certain Extremist organs re- 

‘ gretted that Mrs. Besant, Mr. Tilak,. 

and other Left Wing leaders had not been summoned. An 
account of tire proceedings of this Conference will be found 
elsewhere. Irr the present connection it is sufficient to note 
that most of the princes and politicians who attended the 
Conference vied, with the officials in their enthusiasm for the- 


The Delhi Conference, 
April, 1918. 


organisation of India’s resources against the Empire’s enemies... 
As was perlraps to he expected, the note of political con 
trovcrsy was mot absent from some of the speeches of certain 
Left Wing politicians present ; but as to the general solidarity 
and deter mirmtion of educated India to support Government 
at this critical juncture, there could be no possibility of doubt 
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Tlie operation of the new central organisations called into 

. being as a result of the Conference, 

lEesnlts of the Conference. f • i i . 

combined with the increased activity 

of Local Governments, served still further to bring tlie war 
home to India at large. There was a marked enthusiasm to 
co-operate with Government on the part of certain Indian 
political leaders. The Moderates threw themselves unre- 
servedly into the good work ; but among some sections 
of the Left Wing there was a tendency to adopt an 
attitude of bargaining, and to demand political concessions 
from Government as a pre-requisite of support. One in- 
cident which attracted considerable attention took place 
in Bombay, where, in the course of a meeting held to give sup- 
} to the resolutions of the Delhi Conference, some prominent 
members of the Home Rule party attempted to intro- 
duce an amendment with a political bias into a resolution 
of loyalty to the Throne. On being called to order by the 
Governor of Bombay, who was presiding over the meeting, 
a few of the Home Rulers left the hall. This incident 
was severely criticised in many papers, both English and Indian 
edited. It was complained that some of the Home Rulers did 
not realise the seriousness of the situation in which the Empire, 
and indeed India herself, was now placed. The result was to 
increase the gulf between the Extremists and the Moderates. 

Moderates and Extremists. 

while the Moderates were throwing the 
best of their energies into work designed to assist Government 
in the prosecution of the war, the Home Rulers were conducting 
a campaign directed towards obtaining political concessions 
rather than towards the achievement of victory. In Madras the 
movement for I^ational Education was pushed with zeal by the 
Home Rule party, and excited some suspicion among the non- 
Brahmin leaders. In another direction also the activity of 
ome Rule Leaguers made itself felt. The Madras Presidency 
sociation, and its newly established Labour Union, found 
ready hearing among mill-hands and labourers who were 
egmning to experience through a rise in prices something 
o the distress of war. In the latter part of the year, the result- 
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iiig strikes and disturbances seriously hampered the production 
of munitions jErom sU-clr mills as the Buckingham and Carnatic, 
whose wliole oixtput "was absorbed by Government. This move- 
ment in particixlar bitter feeling in the European and 

noii-Bralimin press with the result that acrid controversies 
arose. Tbe non-official English community, to judge by their 
press, regarded tBe whole atmosphere of reform with some 
suspicion. Earlv in 'fchic year, indeed, it had seemed probable 

that the leaders of this community 
e ng isii Commuiiity- would j oin hands with certain Moderate 

Indian politicians in ^ constructive scheme known as the 

“Joint Address wliich indicated future stages of political 

^ * 

advance in accordance with the declaration of August 20th. 
But intenseljT- pre-occupied as they were with the war, the 
English non- official community devoted only spasmodic atten- 
tion to politics, and the movement did not succeed. Nor at 
[iMs time liad anyth-ing occurred to re-assure Muhammadan 
3pimorL of tbe conservative type. In May 1918, two religious 
leaders of Eincknow issued a pamphlet contending that a 
Some Rill e wliicli gave predominance to the Hindus would be 
jontrary to tire principles of Islam. The gulf which separated 
Ms section of tBe Muslim community from the rank and file 
)f the Hindns sKowed no disposition to narrow. The 
nemoiy of tlie Arrah. riots, combined with the continued 
nilitaiy misfortunes of Turkey, served to cause considerable 
listress and nneasiness to many. It was in an atmosphere thus 
omewhat liiglily claarged that the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
ras publislied on July 8tli. The specific recommendations of 
liis Report cannot be discussed here. A summary of them 
dll be fonnd in an appendix.* We are concerned in this place 
0 note tbe reception which the Report encountered in India. 
The docninent being long and somewhat complicated, did 

not at first evoke much criticism in 

tepOTt f ifs"^ immediate effect was to 

widen the division between the 
[oderates and tbe Exitremists, and, as was afterwards seen, it 
we the fornrior a standi which they had previously lacked. 
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Akeady in June 1918, the Bengal Moderates had started 
a ISlational Liberal League, and it was plain that they were 
prepared to take their own line upon the Report. The Left 
Wing party, as represented by the Home Rule Leaguers, were 
the first in the field. Indeed, a few days before the Report 
was published, one of their leaders took it upon himself to con- 
demn the proposals in advance on the ground that they origi- 
nated with foreigners. Within a few hours of publication 
a number of other Extremist leaders expressed their opinion 
decisively and unhesitatingly. Mrs. Besant condemned the 
proposals as unworthy to be ofiered by England or to be 
accented by India. Mr. Tilak was not far behind her in 
pronouncing tlie Scheme to be entirely unacceptable. But in 
strong contrast with the hasty action of the Home Eulers was 
the conduct of the Moderates, w^ho took sometime to make 
up their minds. There was a general reluctance in many 
quarters to pronounce upon the detailed recommendations of 
% document of such complexity, but the old leaders of the 
Centre party of the National Congress, such as Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha of Bombay and Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea of 
Bengal, were unanimous in pronouncing the scheme to be a 
substantial instalment of responsible government, and an 
honest endeavour to meet the legitimate aspirations of 
educated India. 


The comments of the press were at first very cautious, but 


Press Comments. 


on the whole favourable. The majority 
of the English edited press gave the 


scheme sober, fair, and honest examination. The Indian 


edited press soon displayed a division of opinion upon the 
subject. Moderate organs started with a disposition in 
favour of the proposals, while Extremist organs started with 
a disposition the other way. 

As the liberal and far-reaching character of the proposals 
became generally reahsed, the conviction gained ground that 
the Extremists had made a mistake in denouncing them. The 
more influential periodicals, both Indian and English edited, 
warned Indian politicians that even if the Scheme did 
not go so far as had been hoped, it would be a grave 



blunder to reject It was urged tliat if it were not 

accepted, India -woixld certainly not get more, and might 
easily get less, tlian was oUered. This consideration, 

combined witli tlie a-ttitude of a certain section of the press, 
both in India and iri which expressed open hostility 

to the Sclieme on tKe undue haste and precipitation, 

produced in many impression that if Indian opinion 

did not rally in support of the proposals, they might be wrecked 
by those wlio dislilred them. Moderate opinion in almost 
every part of India While reserving a right to ask for modifica- 
tion in detail, ‘ slioweci itself generally appreciative of the prin- 
ciples miderlying tire reform proposals. It is interesting to 
note the cliange wtdcli gradually came over the opinion of the 
Extremist leaders. Before very long, as a study of their Press 
shows, they fonnd it desirable to revise the opinion which they 
hd expressed npon tiie Scheme. They attempted to show that 
there was little essential difierence between the judgment of the 
Moderates npon the proposals, and their own revised opinions. 
The Moderates, however, valuing their independence as a 

party, showed themselves unwilling to 
accept the overtures of the Extremists. 
They knew that the Extremists controlled the machinery of 
the Indian ISTational Congress, and they feared that their own 
sentiments wonld he ovei-borne. In consequence the Moderate 
leaders declined to athend the emergency meeting of the Indian 
National Congress which was arranged at the end of August, 
and annonnced their intention of holding a special conference 
of their own soon after the meeting of the Imperial Legislative ^ 
Council which was fijsied for September 4th, 1918. In short, it 
became plain that the publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Eeport had served to reveal the diSerences of aims and 
methods which distirrgnished the Moderates from the Extre- 
mists. It thns represents an important stage in the develop- 
ment of clear-cut political parties in India. 

The Moderates, wliile approving of the general principles 

of the proposals, were not prepared 
to accept every word of the Eeport 
as inspired. They realised that it was 


Moderates andl EIxtr ©mists - 


Tlie 


Moderates and tlie 
Sclieiiie. 
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above all tbings most important not to wreck the project, 
and before long they began to confine their suggested ^ aniend- 
ments to matters which did not affect the main principles, 
The central plan of divided responsibility or “ dyarchy as it 
is called in India, came in for little criticism ; indeed the 
Moderates had small objection to the principal provisions of the 
Scheme, merely desiring to carry it further in certain direc- 
tions. They were anxious that the principle of responsibility 
should be introduced into the Government of India, without 
quite realising the practical difiiculties involved. They desired 
to see Indians appointed to half the number of seats on the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. In the sphere of local govern- 
ment they rather disliked the power which would fall to the 
Governor ; they feared the Budget arrangements and the possible 
starvation of transferred subjects ; they also disliked the Grand 
Committee procedure. But on the whole they were prepared 
to accord to the scheme a hearty measure of support. 

The Moderates’ position was considerably strengthened at this 

time by the publication of the report of 
The Sedition Committee. Sedition Co mmi ttee presided ovei 

by Mr. Justice Rowlatt. This Committee had been appointed, 
amongst other reasons, out of a desire to satisfy pubhc opinios 
in India and elsewhere, certain sections of which had assumed 
that the internments under the Defence of India Act had 


not always been based on sufficient evidence. Assurances to the 
contrary having failed to shake this belief, the Governnaent of 
India decided in December 1917 to appoint an extremely autho- 
.ritative Committee to investigate in the fullest possible mannei 
all tlie evidence bearing upon tie sedition movement in India, 
Tie personnel of this Committee included a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in England : tie Ciief Justice 
of Bombay: an Indian Higi Court Judge from Madras: 
a non-official Indian lawyer of iigi standing : and an expeii 
enced member of tie Indian Civil Service. Tie unanimous 


report wiici tiey produced was a complete justification ol 
tie action of Government. It proved tiat tie ordinary pro- 
visions of law were entirely unsuitable for a situation such a| 
Government had been called upon to face in India at tie begiB-l 


ning of tlie war. Tliis Report was subsequently backed by t 
issue of anotiier report containing the results of the inves 
gations conducted by a Committee consisting of Mr. Justi 
Beachcroft, a Judge of the Calcutta High Court, and Sir Naray 
Chanda varkar 5 an eX-Higk Court Judge of Bombay, w' 
were specially appointed to enquire into the cases of the Beng 
[ internees. Again the policy of G-overnment was vindicate( 
I; for the Committee decided that in 800 out of 806 cases there w 
every ground for detention, and the remaining persons we 
discharged^ not because their innocence was established, b“ 
because the orders against them were in the opinion of tl 
j Committee not supported by adequate evidence. The joi: 
efiect of these two Reports was considerable, for, in co: 
jimction with the news of the anarchy in Russia, they convince 
many soberminded men that the exigencies of the time emphaf 
cally dictated support of the party which made co-operatic 
with established government a plank in its political piatforr 
It was pointed out by certain sections of the press that son: 
of the methods employed by the Extremists bore a disquietir 
analogy to those of which the ultimate regrettable consequence 
were fully illustrated in the two Reports. 

As the details of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme becan 
appreciated, a number of separate interests which conceived the 


The English. Cormnunity. 


had cause for dissatisfaction began to make themselves heai 

The English commercial communii 
fearing that its stake in the count 
[lad not been sixfficiently considered, found particular cause J 
ineasiness in the theoretical objections put forward in t 
Seport to the principle of communal representation. After ma: 
raining silence for some time, the European Association issu 
^ manifesto, which received wide publicity in the press, exprei 
ag alarm at what it considered to be a double weakening 
he position of the English in India, through the simultaneo 
recesses of Indianising the services and of introducing fs 
caching changes into the machinery of administratio 
.mong the services too, there was a feeling of uncertainty 
) what the future might bring. The Indian Civil Service 
articular found itself likely to be affected vitally by t 
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Non-Bralimiiis. 


form proposals, and in some provinces. Civil Service! 
Bociations, wMcli had long existed, renewed their activities 
Lh the object of clearing up questions of retirement, pensions.: 
d the like, should service under the new conditions prove 
congenial. Natural as was this movement in the circum-j 
inces. its effect was to alarm certain sections of the Indian* 
ited press, which, without pausing to remember the honoiirablj 
iditions which have always characterised the work of tb 
■vices in India, denounced the movement as an attempt oi 
3 part of vested interests to thwart the progress of reform. 

The second body which considered, that it had a cause o; 

grievance in the recommendations o' 
the Eeport was the non-Brahmin com 
[nity of Southern India. Its members were dismayed t 
d that the principle of communal representation, which ha 
long been a main plank in their platform of politica 
onstruction was exphcitly condemned on grounds ol 
jorv in the Eeport. But when it w’-as pointed out that tl 
nmiinity would have ample opportunity of stating its cas 
:ore the two Committees which w^ere going round to invest 
franchise and functions, the agitation in some measurf 
ied. Further, the feeling that Dr. Nair, the most promi 
it non-Brahmin politician of Madras, was putting the noE 
ahinin case before the British public in the course of ii 
y in England, exercised a distinctly quieting effect. 

In the third place, the Muhammadan community was somt 

what disappointed with the provisio 
of the Scheme. The advanced sectio 
“ young Muhammadans, w^ho were in agreement with 
idu leaders, was inclined to resent the criticism which 
mers of the Eeport directed against the Congress-Leagi 
leme. They were displeased at the prospective loss of ft 
sr-weighty representation which the Muslims of soiii? 
vinces had secured by the Lucknow compact, and certai 
them dishked the provision that since special electorat 
■e conceded, no Muhammadan might vote in the ordina 
stituency. At this time three unfortunate incidents occur. 


'he Muhammadans. 


^Mcli added to the niieasiness of the Muslim community 
ia general. It is true that the conservative section of 
luhamniadau opinion, which had never liked the Lucknow 
agreement^ was riot distressed by the attitude of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Heport towards the Congress-League Scheme, but 
ia regard bo tin to the remarks made in the Eeport upon the 


Aligrarli. 


subject of coixiraxinal representation, and also to the incidents 
vhicb now occurred, that section, in common with the 
politically raiaded Muhammadans, found great cause for 
disquietude. Tlie first incident was the occurrence of trouble 
the Mubaimaadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. TMs 

educational institution, founded some 
40 years ago by the great Muhammadan 
leader, Sir Syed Ahmad, is regarded with pride by all 
Indian Miissalmaiis. It has had a very distinguished history ; 
itkas been. noted for the eminent academic attainments of 
its staff ; it is generally regarded as the nucleus of a future 
Muslim University. 'Foi some time there had been 
difficulties between the Trustees on the Board of Management 
and the English stafi- I^ consequence, the English staff 

resigned, and. considerable anxiety was felt by the educated 
section of the Muslim community as to the condition of 
tie College. Ent more serious than this was the occur- 
reace of fresh rioting on religious grounds. A Calcutta 

paper, describing the experiences of an 
Arab in France, made use of an 


The Calcutta Riots 


inhappy pbrase which was taken as implying disrespect to the 
:oiiib of tbe Erophet. The feelings of the Muhammadans, 
ilready distnx'bed by causes previously noticed, were much 
ixcited by this, and indignation meetings were held at 
Mcutta and elsewhere. When the Bakr-’Id festival 
:aine round nga^in, some lower class Muhammadans in Calcutta 
aused such disorder that the military had to be called out. 
Several lives were lost and many persons were wounded, 
loreover, abomt the same time, there was a recrudescence of 

Hindu-Muhammadan trouble at Katar- 
Ka arpur- Saharanpiir district of the 

Wted ProvijOLces. More than twenty Muhammadans were 
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cruelly murdered in a religious riot. The matter is still under 
inYestigatioUj but so far as can be seen at the moment 
of writing the causes of the catastrophe were purely local. 
The joint effect of these incidents, as may be imagined, 
was to cause considerable uneasiness to the Muhammadan 


We have already seen that the Left Wing party were making 

efforts to bridge the gulf separating 

The Sp^ial Session of the themselves from the Moderates. These 
Indian National Congress. ^ ^ i 

efforts, however, were not crowned with 

success. At the special session of the Indian National Congress 

held in Bombay at the end of August, few Moderate leaders 

presented themselves. The Congress did what the Extremists 

desiced of it ; it pronounced the Eeforms disappointing and 

unsatisfactory. It demanded that full responsible government 

should be estabhshed in the whole of India within a period 

not exceeding fifteen years, and in the provinces in a j)<3riod 

not exceeding six years. These resolutions showed that there 

still remained a very wide gap between the Extremists and 

the Moderates ; for while, as we have seen, the latter were 


wilhng to accept the general principle of the Scheme, th e changes 
which the former party desired to introduce in it were 
tantamount to a rejection. 

When the Imperial Legislative Council met in September, 

. . the news from the Western Front was 

Tne Imperial Legislative ^ i i 

Cotmca, September 1918. becoming encouraging beyond 

all expectation. There were also 

rumours that great successes were about to occur in Palestine. 
The anxieties of Government concerning North-West Frontier 
politics seemed to be passing away, for Germany’s troubles 
on the Western Front were expected to keep her fully 
occupied in that quarter. But on the other hand, the 
internal situation of India continued to give much cause 
for anxiety. The very high prices, originating in scarcity 
and enhanced by profiteering, were now seriously aggravated 
by one of the worst known failures of the monsoon, 

Ihe poor were suffering severely and Government’s 
ntervention was demanded from all sides. The currency 


question was still very disquieting, for witHn three years more 
than. £6 6 ndllions sterling had been unprodnctively employed 
in the pnxcliase of silver from abroad, and the demand for coin 
still continned On whole, however, despite the anxieties 
inseparah)le JEroro. tire internal situation, there was a general 
atnoospliere of optimisi^ throughout the country. 

Ill liis opening speech Lord Chelmsford briefly reviewed 

the general war situation, and described 
The Viceroy’s Speecli- various activities resulting from 

the Oellii Conference. He dwelt with pride upon the ready 
response wliiclr the recruiting campaign had evoked and 
upon. tlie rapidly mounting subscriptions to the Second 
War Hioan. He referred to the prevailing high prices 
of food-shnHs and cotton cloth, and announced the determina- 
tion of Gro-vernment to take every precaution to safeguard the 
poorer classes. But the most important matter was the 
Viceroy’s declaration in regard to the reforms. He reminded 
the raein'bers that, as was plainly stated in the Eeport, 


the progress contemplated in the Montagu-Chehnsford Scheme 
had been carried right up to the line beyond which inherent 
principles forbade immediate advance. Lord Chehnsford pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘ "Wbat I 'wish to emphasise is this. Substantial steps 
were promised. In my own heart I am confident that subs- 
tantial steps are provided in our proposals. We have not 
kept back something like hucksterers in the market, something 
which -we wonld he prepared to give as a result of pressure. 
Everything has been placed ou the table for all men to see. 
In the words of the Report ‘ We have carried the advance 
riglat np to the line beyond which our principles forbid us 
go.’ ” These words were a considerable blow to the 
of the lEsitremists throughout the country, and the position 
the IModerates was correspondingly strengthened. The resc 
tion of Tdr. Banerjea, which expressed gratitude for the reform 

proposals as a genuine effort and a defi- 
Mr. Snr enaranatli B aner- advance towards the pro 

Sea’s Besolntion. responsible gov 

and. x^ccoxo-XTierLciecl that a committee corLsisting of the non-o 
memlbers of Oomncil should he appointed to consider the Eeport 
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was accepted by an overwbelming majority. When this com- 
mittee came to liand in its rejDort, it was found that most of 
its detailed recommendations were not of very far-reaching 
character. There was a demand for the introduction of the 
principle of responsibility into the Government of India, but 
which of the Central Government’s functions could be safely 
entrusted to ministers was nowhere determined. The real 
importance of the work of the committee lay in the fact that 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme was now accepted by the 
moderate section of elected members of the Indian Legislature 
as a basis for the future constitutional development of India. 

The next important matter was the question of further 

T . financial assistance in respect of the 

India’s new War Contn- -r, . , , ^ ^ 

Ijution. military forces raised or to be raised 

in India. The Finance Member, Sir 
"R'illiam Meyer, put forward the suggestion on behalf of Govern- 
ment that India should take over as from April 1st, 1918, 
the normal cost of ^^OOjOOO additional men. These men were 
already serving, but the expenses were then being paid by the 
Biitish Government. It was further suggested that from April 
1st, 1919, India should take over the normal cost of 100,000 
men more. In assessing the contribution it was assumed 
that the war would last to the end of the year 1919-20, and 
it was reckoned that the amount of India’s new assistance to 
the Empire would be £45 millions. It should be noticed that 
Government left the fate of the resolution to the votes of the 
non-official members, upon whom the responsibility of accepting 
or refusing the proposal accordingly rested. Some notable 
^p^ec es ve^e n ade, notable no less from their earnestness as 
from the loyaJty to the King-Emperor which they displayed. 
The^ resolution was passed by a large majority, subject to the 
conditions, ori^mally proposed by Sir William Meyer, that the 
money shoMd be raised principally by a tax on excess profits, 
and that the utmost care should be taken in no way to make 
■^ingb more difficult for the lower classes. There were two 
0 her interestmg motions, one concerning the Arms Act, wbich. 
has for sometime been a standing grievance. The Home 
■lember announced that a committee was to be appointed to 



consider tlie vrlaole question, and that early action would he 
taken- to remove legitiuiate grievances. The other resolution 
was to tlie efiect tiiat the consideration of the Eowlatt Report 
sliould "be telci in abeyance. This resolution was lost by a very 
large majoritv, tke only persons speaking in favour of it being 
one or two of' tbe Left Wing party. 

During tdre session a variety of useful legislative work was 

T . done, to which fuller reference is made 

Legislative Work- chapter V of this Report. In the 

course of tbe <3.iscassion of a bill put forward hy the Commander- 
in-CKief , to -provide that certain persons liable for militarv 
service m th e Indian Defence Force sliould be liable to perform 
war worh of otlier kinds, tbe representatives of the English 
commercial commnxiity showed some annoyance, and asked 
tliat in matters of this sort, which would seriously af ect 
tlieir already depleted staff, they might be taken into the 
conficience of (government at an earlier stage. But the 
iiitrodnction of tke measure was not opposed. The other 
legislative work was of a most important character, in the 
Hglit of the existing economic situation. Powers were 
taken by Government to provide a cheap supply of cotton 
do til for tire poorer classes of the community. As a 
resiilfc of tlie passage of this measure, an almost immediate 
fall in price occnrred in several quarters, and when the end of 
tire year came it had still been found unnecessary to exercise 
tlie powers placed at Government’s disposal. 

On September 25th, when news came of General Allenby’s 
great victory in Palestine and his destruction of the Tuiksh 
forces^ an impressive scene was witnessed in Council. A non- 
official IVInlianaiiiadan member from the Punjab moved that the 
tlianks and congratulations of the Council should be conveyed 
to tbe Allied armies, and the resolution was unanimously 
adopted b v tbe Members, who rose to their feet to mark the 
solemnity of tbe occasion. In his closing speech, the Viceroy 
congratnlated the Council on the spirit of co-operation which 
had been displayed, in the course of the session, and added 
some reassnrin^ words for the benefit of the Muhammadan 
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community, exhorting them to be satisfied tnat Government 
was now no less mindful of their interests than in the past. 

No time was lost in arranging for the constitution 

and terms of reference of the two 
t^ns committees suggested in the Montagu- 

Chelmsford Report. The advice of 
these committees was needed for the settlement of the rules 
to be made under the new bill, which could not be introduced 
into Parliament till it was seen what the nature of the rules 
would be. In October 1918, the constitution and terms of 
reference were pubhcly announced. Lord Southborough was 
appointed to preside over both committees, which were to 
meet in joint sessions when necessary. The Franchise 
Committee was to consist of Sir Frank Sly, an Indian Civil 
Servant from the Central Provinces ; Sahibzada Aftab 
Ahmad, a member of the Secretary of State’s Council ; Mr. 
W. M. Hailey, the Chief Commissioner of Delhi ; Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjea, the well-known Moderate leader from Bengal ; 
Mr. Malcolm Hogg, representing the commercial community; 
and Mr. Srinivasa Shastri of the Servants of India Society. 
This committee was instructed to advise on the franchise and on 
the constitution of the local legislative councils, and taking into 
consideration the necessity for the representation of minority 
and other interests, to propose a complete scheme for the size 
and composition of each. It was also to consider somewhat 
similar questions in connection with the proposed Indian 
Legislative jissembly and the Council of State. Equally 
important was the work of the committee on the division 
functions, which was to make recommendations for the 
of powers and of functions between the Government 
of India and the provinces, and between the two halves, official 

and popular, of the new provincial Governments. Its personnel 

consisted of Jlr. E. Feetham, Legal Adviser to the High 

oi South Africa ; Mr. H. F. W. Gillman, 
of the Executive Council of Madras, whose lamented 
death deprived the committee of the seW of a most 
valuable colleague ; _ _ Sir Rahim Bakhsh, a Muhammadan 

with administrative experience both of British 
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India. aixd of the Indian States ; Dr. Tej Bahadur Saprn, a 
Moderate politiciaxr United Provinces ; Mr. (afterward& 

Si^) Cirimanlall Setalvad, vice-chancellor of the Bombay 
University?- ; Mr. H- I^- Stephenson, a Secretary to the Govern- 


ment of Bengal ; J- Thompson, Chief Sec 

to tile JPnrija'b 

Tire compositioia of these committees aroused a 

opposition from two quarters. 
Criticisms. ^ing party grumbled that 


little 

The 

thev 


were not represented, and the non-Brahmins of Madras made 
the same complaint. But generally speaking it may be said 
that tlie selection commanded confidence. 


Towards the close of the year, the internal situation was 


Crowing Distress- 


overcast with gloom. The ravages of 
influenza, which is estimated to have 


caused, some six million deaths in India, far exceeded the 
depredations of pla,gue in former years. The activities of 
Government were seriously disorganised. The prices of common 
necessaries of life sliowed no disposition to fall ; and the average 
wholesale prices for food, while in many cases below the average 
of world prices, showed a rise of 15 per cent, above the 
wholesale prices of 1917, and a rise of 31 per cent, above pre- 
war le-vel. This was sufficient to cause deep distress in India, 
where tlie margin of income over bare subsistence is extremely 
small for the bulk of the population. In order to anticipate 
the demands caused Toy local shortage it was necessary to appoint 
a Foods-tiifis Controller with very wide powers. 

Bnt} while the economic situation was such as to cause 

4 

depression^ this was largely offset, so far as general puhhc feel- 
ing was concerned^ Toy the change which came over the aspect 

of the war during the last few months 
The Aspect of the War. iQig. The end came with a sudden- 


ness which took most people hy surprise. At first it was 
hardV "b elieved th.a,t tlie long struggle was over. Not until 
orders were issned to stop recruiting did the remoter 
districts rreally believe that the Empire had been victorions. 
Their ]oy was in large measure due to the results which they 
expected ho follow horn peace, the return of their menfolky 
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tlie fall in tiie price of cloth and food. Unfortunately, 
results could not he realised at once. hTonetheless 

news of the Empire’s victory served in some 
measurB to relievo anxieties caused by tne economic situation, 
'wbere armistice celebrations were organised. In tbe 
there were military processions, decorated streets, 
holidays; throughout the country-side, district 
meetings of notables, organised games, and dis- 
food to the poor. The gloom of war-time was 
and all India sincerely rejoiced. Among the 
classes the reception of the news was enthusiastic, 
were unfeignedly delighted, for they found 
of general friendliness to Government greatly 
On the other hand, those members of the 
ing of the Nationalists who had at one time attempted 
with Government by offering their support in the 
of the war at the price of the concessions they 
saw that the time for such a policy had gone 
Their attitude, which at first was characterised 
tie hesitation, seems to have been influenced in 
measure by a fear lest the victory of the Allies should 
the determination of Great Britain to proceed with 
reforms. There was, as was inevitable, some anxiety 
part of the Muhammadans, who were intensely 
concerned at the mihtary misfortunes of the Ottoman Empire, 
slim press, while rejoicmg in the. Allied victories, 
St no opportunity of pressing for favourable consideration 
y’s helpless position. 

course of political development quickly responded to 






The Moderate Conference. 


the new situation. At the beginning 



e.s 



of November, before the desperateness 
7's plight was realised, the Moderates had held their 
conference in Bombay. Despite attacks by the Extre- 
, they maintained their support of the general j)rin- 
of the Montagu- Chelmsford Eeforms Scheme. Important 
of the press, both Indian and English edited, pointed 
the Moderates, as a Centre party between the old 
Conservatives and the newly evolved Extremists, had 
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a great part to olaV ih- future developruent of Indian 
Tile conf oroxioe ^ success, giving confidence to tlie 3 

and exLco-uxacrixio- tlieni to maintain tteii independent 

abstain from attending tbe ap^ 

1jx3.ia.n. National Congress, believing that 





Most of 
session of 
the Left 
have little 
that tlie 




in cr controlled the Congress machinery, they vould 
*^1100 of making themselves heard. It vas soon seen 
r-iex-D Wing party were somewhat divided as a result 
of the post-war situation. There was a tendency on one side to 
move fnrtlier an< 3 - beyond the old Home Eule Lea 

programme, to a point at which co-operation between Ii ” 
and Eno -1 ^ at ^ was looked upon as definitely undesirable 








the otlier side tlaexe was a tendency to approximate more 
more t o tlie p osit ion occupied by the Moderate party. In 1 — 
bay, tlie new bodv, i^^ay be called the ultra-Left Wing, came 

to the front on tlie occasion of a meeting held to propose a me 
moria .1 to Lord Willingdon, the retiring Governor. T 
protested against the requisition of the Town Hall for 
purpose, and feeling ran very high. The incident 
far more interest all over India than its importance 
perhaps Lecanse it showed that the ultra-Left Wi 
discontented witla the old steady tactics of 
opposition whicli had been employed by Nationalist 
in times past. It seemed from the utterances of their ^ 
that racial and personal hostilities were being imported into 

political qLnestions. 

ih further illustration of the new ultra-Left Wing attitude 

was found in the session of the Indian 
The Indian National Con- jq^tional Congress at Delhi. The whole 
gress, 1918. Wing were very anxious to 

mahe this session a success, in order to provide an 
the snccess which, the Centre party had achieved in the s 

Mod.erate conference at Bombay. There were some five tbousan^ 
delegates gathered at Delhi, including nearly a thousand agrn 
caltnralists who had been given a free trip. ILndxeds o 
women attended, some behind a thin curtain, others taking 
their places in the crowd. Throughout the whole session, it 
was apparent that the ultra-Left Wing were the dominating 
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Speeclies were demanded in the vernacular, and the 

fliK 

stvle of Englisli oratory, once so popular, was greeted with 
impatience. A resolution re-afSrming the decision of 
al Bombay Congress that the Montagu- Chelmsford 
was disappointing and unsatisfactory, was carried by 
inaioritY. The new resolution indeed went further 
original, for it dropped the time-limit of six years 
vhich law, justice and police were to be reserved 
ill the Provinces, and demanded instead full provincial 
at once. This resolution showed the uncompromis- 
: and frank flouting of all dictates of prudence and 
iency which marked the new party. Other resolutions 
in harmony with this spirit. Strong protests were made 
} the Eowlatt Report ; and India's right to self-determi- 
and immediate Home Rule was also asserted. The whole 
was a triumph for the ultra-Left Wing, and by contrast 
attitude the main body of the old Home Rule Leaguers 
almost conservative. It is possible that there will 
an important re-grouping of parties in India through the 
ions differences which have made their appearance between 
ioilowers of Mrs. Besant and the rapidly developing ultra- 










meeting of the Muslim League which took place about 

^ V T time, was still more remark- 

Tiie Muslim League. -ui . 

able tor the prominence of the ultra- 
Wing party. Anxiety for the fate of Turkey and for 
interests of Islam was apparent from most of the 
es. It is idle to deny that this natural feeling of anxiety 
question of Tuikey’s future status is at the time of 
g extremely acute in India ; indeed, when the year 

came to an end it was the most prominent subject of 
scussion in the Muhammadan press. 

the cmse of the period under review, there was published 
- of constitutional reform for Burma. The Govermiient 
Province, having been invited to formulate its own 
produced a plan in which " dyarchy =’ and parliamen- 
responsibility, the two leading features of the Moiitagu- 
Chelmsford proposals found no place. The main principle 
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of tlie IBiirina^ may be described as association ratlier 

tban ^^spoiisibiIity« government is to be carried 

on by foixr Boards-, consisting of oflS.cials, but presided over 
by noaa~oj06Lcials as <3Lirccting agents. Local self-government is 
to be d.ev eloped aXi-<3. tbe power of the Legislative Council, 
with a non-official majority, is to be increased. Beliind tbe 
wbole stmctnre lies Ibe discretionary aiitbority of the Head 
of the Brovdnce This scheme is still nnder consideration. 


and appears to ha-ve been well received in Burma. 

to tHe realiby ” of the political developments outlined 
in this clxapter, tb-eire can be no question. The time has gone 
by wHen tHe topic of constitutional reform in India could be 

„ dismissed summarily with the remark 

eneral Summary- those who demand it form but a 


fraction of tliB popnlation. 

The present position is such that the Imperial Parliament 
&ads tite cinestioD- of India’s _ constitutional advance, both 
immed.ia,te and. future, not least in urgency among the post-war 
problems witlr wliicli it is faced. 



The Economic Background.* 





Finance. 



sr now to tlie economic backgronnd, in relation to 
^eneral life of India as described in preceding chapters 
be considered, the first topic which demands our atten- 
that of Finance. 

is necessary by way of introduction to indicate some of 

the principal conditions by which 
Conditions in(iian finance is governed. First, 

India being still in the main an agri- 
7 vith more than 70 per cent, of her population 
upon agriculture, the Indian revenues are largely 
the character of the season, for despite the 
of iirigation, Indian agriculture still relies upon 
are liable to great fluctuations. Secondly 
:arge commitments in London, in payment for which 
er aging about £20 million sterling a year has to be 
to England. This sum goes to pay for Government 

on debt, and for the salaries and pensions 
who are on leave or w^ho have retired. In 
^ to keep himself in funds to meet these home charges, 
Secretap^ of State sells drafts upon the Indian treasuries^ 
as Council Bflls. Thirdly it must be remembered that 

India is rupee and rupee notes, with, bofore 
war, a considerable chculation of sovereigns. In order 






and C suppHedby the Finance 

Indian Industrial cSmnSSf ^ Departments and upon the Report of the 
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to mamtain. tie <yol<i exchange value of this silver currency 
in times of press.-Srej sterlin 

reserve, known as the Gold Standard Eeserve, held for the most 
part in koncLoix Fourthly must be mentioned the fact 
that tie Bnd cy'et} of Government of India includes also 

the transactions of tlie local Governments, the revenues enjoyed 

by the latter Tceiirg mainly derived from sources of income which 
are shared loetwoeXL Government of India and themselves. 
Generally speahnirrg:, certain heads of revenue, such as the land 
revenne, esieise stamps, income-tax, and the profits from pro- 
ductive irrigatioir -works, are divided between the provinces and 
the Central CGoverimient. On the other hand, the Provincial 
Governments take receipts from forests, registration, and 
ordinary pnblic works, from police, education, medical services, 
courts and. jails. The Government of India takes the revenue 
from opinnr„, salt, customs, mints, railways, posts and tele- 
graphs, militarir receipts and tributes from the Indian States. 
From tliese incoijrirLgs the Government of India are mainly 
responsible for tb.e charges of defence, railways, posts and tele- 
graphs, interest on debt, and the home charges. 

Tlie provinces from their income are responsible for the 
expenses connect} ed with land revenue and general administra- 
tion, forests, police, courts and jails, education and medical 
services. On tlie other hand, charges for irrigation and ordinary 
public works nne common to both Central and Provincial 
Governments. E^ifthly, we should note that a very large pro- 
portion of tlie -revenue of the Government of India is derived 
not from tas:a.tion but from such sources as land revenue, opium, 
railways,, forests,, and irrigation. 

Witlx tbis pr elude we can proceed to that general sketch of 

war finance which is an essential intro- 
India'^s War ]PirLa.nce. diction to the financial problems with 

which, tire GS-overmnent of India has been faced during the period 
under review. "^^V^ben war broke out, there occurred in India, 
as elsewhere, a. general dislocation of trade and finance. There 
was a serious mn on the savings bank deposits, and some 
panic enc a sbmerrt of currency notes. There was also a consi- 


bO 
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OF THE 


Government of India for 


1918 - 19 . 





of the Revenue ani Expenditure charged tc 
of the Government of India, in India and in England. 


Revenue. 



Accounts, 

1916-17. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1917-18. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1918-19. 

Principal Heads of Revenue — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

22,041,265 

21,611,100 

22,798,600 

O^XlITiO, « # * * 

3,160,005 

3,068,500 

3,191,800 

* • • • • 

4,826,260 

5,472,800 

3,492,200 


5,776,696 

5,745,000 

5,938,000 

Excise .... 

9,215,899 

10,076,800 

10,647,000 

Cusi'OHis • • • • 

8,659,182 

11,204,200 

10,814,400 

Income Tax 

3,772,967 

6,075,800 

6,333,200 

Other Heads 

3,655,196 

3,828,000 

3,870,700 

Total Peinctpal Heads 

61,107,470 

67,082,200 

67,085,900 


1,136,504 

2,245,300 

3,552,600 

Posts and Telegraphs 

4,174,607 

4,492,100 

4,782,800 

3XiIlt • • , , ^ 

689,866 

530,700 

376,000 

Receipts bj Civil Departments . 

1,739,713 

1,926,700 

1,956,100 

^liscellaneous .... 

847,530 

2,599,900 

1,295,200 

Railwajs : Net Receipts . 

21,313,797 

24,051,600 

22,983,700 

Irrigation 

W' » » 

5,155,624 

5,174,700 

5,320,400 

Other Public Works 

309,373 

318,900 

304,900 

llilitarj Receipts 

\ 

• m 

1,575,946 

1,502,200 

1,532,700 

Total Revenue 

98,050,430 

f 

109,924,300 

109,190,300 
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•K 6 'y ^ e 3 


mmzt of 

of 

— coix'fcd-- 


the Revenue and Expenditure ch 
Government of India, in India 


Expenbitube. 

I 

i Accounts, 
I 1916-17. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1917-18. 


Budget 

Estimate. 

1918-19.' 


pmeot I>ercLarLcis oix t«b-e Revenues 

Interesti 

M a-W Telegraphs ^ • 

Salaries ana Esrperts^s of Civil 

departments. 

Mscellaneons Civil Cb-arges 

Eamine Helief ana Insurance 
Railways : Interest and Miscel- 
laneons Cb.arees 
Irrigation 

other PuhHe Works * • • 

Military Services 


Total EsjpEismiTxrEtE, ^ ^ Imperial ” 
and IPjROVI2sCIAJQ. 


9,328,668 

1,174,864 

3,441,387 

167,411 

19,081,230 

5,414,272 

1,000,000 

13,831,922 

3,549,912 

4,618,535 

26,566,757 


9,950,300 

7.797.500 
3,599,000 

179,800 

20.936.800 

5.894.800 

1,000,000 

13.876.800 

3.732.800 

5.122.500 
30,284,700 


10,454,800 

7,784,300 

3,931,400 


23,164,300 

5,671,500 

1,000,000 

13,782,000 


3.928.7 

6.057.7 
30,532,7 


88,174,958 102,375,000 I 106,477 


Add- 


•Rro-vincial Snrpluses : that 
is, portion ol allotments to 
IProvineial Grovemments 
not spent "by tiiem in the 
year. 


Deduct- 


■iProvdincial I>eficits : that 
is, portion of Provincial 
Elxipenaitnre defrayed 

from DEVovincial Balances. 


rOTAL IEl 3 CE»ETSri>I’rLnREl CHARGED TO 

Revei^tjh . 




Total 


2,397,302 2,068,900 


231,200 


90,572,260 

104,212,700 

i 

7,478,170 

5,711,600 

98,050,430 

109,924,300 


572J 
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derable demand for tlie remittance of money to London ; and 
to maintain tie exciange value of the rupee, sterling drafts on 
London to the extent of £8| millions had to be sold between 
AnoTist 1914 and January 1915. This temporary want of 
confidence, though it soon passed away, left as a legacy 
£14 millions of debt, of which £7 millions Avas met from the 
gold standard reseiwe, and £7 millions raised in India Bills by 
the Secretary of State. The vital problem during this period was 
the consolidation and conservation of India’s resources. Very 
little could he done in the form of direct financial assistance to 
the Mother-Country, hut such indirect assistance as could be 
given was given. During 1915-16, the home borrowings for 
capital expenditure were reduced from an estimated sum of 
£54 millions to about £2 millions, and £3 millions of the borrow- 
iiig fi-om the gold standard reserve were paid off. So far as 
possible, India abstained from drawing on the resources of the 
London market, and set herself, by the curtailment of expendi- 
ture, to meet possible military contingencies. 

Bv the autumn of 1915, the effects of the first dislocation 
had passed away. A considerable demand, mainly arising from 
war conditions, made itself felt for the products of India, Avitli 
the result that the export trade, which had been seriously cur- 
tailed began to show a marked and groAving revival. This made 
possible not only a continuance of the policy of abstaining from 
borrowing in London, but also the imposition of additional 
taxation in India. Accordingly, in the Budget of 1916-17, tlie 
Government of India strengthened its position by a programme 
Oi taxation which included the revision of the import tariff, save 
as regards the imp)ortant item of cotton piece goods : the imposi- 
tion of new duties on the export of jute and tea : a small addi- 
tion to the salt tax : and the enhancement and graduation of 
the income-tax. No fresh horroAving was done in England, and 
the £i millions of India Bills, referred to above, were paid off, 
as well as the £4 millions still OAAung to the gold standard reserve. 
Accordingly in 1917-18, India felt herself strong enough to 
hike the step, for which she had always hoped, of making a 
direct pecuniary contribution towards the cost of the war. The 
idditional taxation imposed in the previous year had materially 
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added, to tlxe strensdli of Iter finances, wltile the insistent demand 
tor ^ lier e^siports made it clear that there would be no pre- 
judicia^l oj3:"ect ob exchange if a large amount were borrowed for 
tlie pxxxpose of remittances to London. India was thus 

IJis 


^^jcsty's Government a special capital contribution 

of £lOO ra.iliions towards the expenses of the war — more than 
her eixtine annual revenue. In order to meet the recurring 




Fmancial Features of 

■is. 



on 
small 
inipo: 
tariff 



charges wLich this offer entailed, addi- 
tional taxation was imposed. This new 
taxation took the form of a super-tax 
an increase in the export tax on jute : and a 
sxxreliarge on railway goods traffic. In addition the 
import <i-ixty on cotton piece goods was raised to the general 
X"nte^ wliile the excise duty on local cotton manufactures 
was iria.iirt alined at the lower previous level. This last measure, 

* j 

It may- mentioned had the incidental effect of remo^uug 

a long-standing grievance arising out of what was regarded in 
India as an unfair discrimination exercised in favour of 
Lancasliijce, It was estimated that the proceeds of this taxation 
would, "be sufficient to meet the interest and sinking 
charges,, amounting to £6 millions a year, on the £100 m 
Gontribxxtion, and to leave a small surplus iu 1917-18. As a 


matter of fact, the revenue results of the year turned out to 
bo coixsiclerably more satisfactory. Agricultural conditions 
were exzceptionalty favourable ; as a consequence, railway 
profits bi^oke all p)revious records, and despite difffculties in 
rosp)ect of coal, deterioration of rolling stock, |)ermanent way 
and tlxo like, exceeded the estimate by £3*7 miliions. 
altlioixglx “bracle had been restricted in volume o^ving 

, tlie high prices of commodities liable to a 
nroro tlian made up for the decline, with 
custoirxs yielded £1*7 miliions more than had been 
Again,, tlxe raising of the rate for Council Bills, vdii 
disciissed- later, led to a net gain by exchange of £3 




t tilt 




le tJb.e salt revenue exceeded the estimate by £1-| mi 
As a xesxxlt of this and minor increases, there was a betterment 
of income during the period under review of over £12 millions. 
On tlxe otlier hand, military expenditure entirely due to the 
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war excseded tlie estimate by nearly £3 millions. There was 
a material increase under other heads also, specially political 
charges, which included expenditure in P ersia, and the cost of 
the militia employed on the North-West Frontier. The net 
result was an “ Imperial ” surplus of £8 millions. 

The beginning of the calendar year 1918, witnessed the 
German offensive in the west, when the Central Powers were 
making their last and greatest endeavour to break our line in 
France. The peril had the effect in India of calling forth more 
strenuous efforts in men and materials, and until the end of 
October 1918 there was a period of great and widespread 

The value of the external trade of India during this 
was bigger than in either of the two previous years, 
the export of food-grains, tea, and gunny bags being evidence 
of India's material help to the Allied countries, while the 
imports of sugar and textiles indicated the high prosperity 
which she reaped in return. Between April and December 
1918. the total value of Indian sea and land customs revenue 
excluding tie salt revenue, amounted to some £9 millions. 
The railway revenue expanded and at one time it looked as 
if trade remittances through the Secretary of State would be 
even hea\uer than the figures for 1917, which had constituted 
a record. Prices remained high, and there was much specu- 
lation based on the expectancy that this tremendous energy 
would continue. In September 1918, it was recognised that 
the prolongation of the war justified India’s taking a larger 
share in the cost of the military forces raised in the countryj 
and in consequence liabilities were assumed which, as it has 
turned out, have resulted in an addition of £12-7 millions 
to the military expenditure for the year 1918-19. Meanwhile 

the armistice came. Imports of all 
kinds declined sharply. Panic fell upon 
cloth-market and prices came tumbling down. There 
was a complete cessation of trade remittances to India, witli 
a significant reaction on the Government exchequer. Near 
the end of October 1918, the Secretary of State stopped selling 
Bills, and the large exchange profits which a Is. 6d. rupee had 
been yielding to Gov ernment were lost. Further difficulties were 


Effect of the Armistice. 
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caused bj?- t-lie unfort'™^^® agricultural situation over a large 
part of Irj.<dia. Owiug to the faulty character of the monsoon, 
the agricTil-fcxiral record of the end of 1918 was an unhappy one. 
Famine was declared in certain parts of Bombay and scarcity in 
certain pants of the United Provinces and the Central Provinces. 
Furtlier, -fclie great epidemic of influenza which ravaged India in 
the antmnn, causing a mortality of some six millions, weakened 
tke capa,cit:^T Qf the rural population to cope witk tkeir ordinary 
work. I-fc Has exercised tke most depressing results on industrial 

efficiency^ and has besides complicated the task of Famine 
Relief, 

Tlie peciiliar features of the period under review are reflected 

^ in the extent to which the current 

xpeetations l)elied. revenue and expenditure have departed 

from tHe Budget estimates presented in March, 1918. 
Williana IVIev^er tke then Finance Member, budgetted for a _ 

“ Impexia,! '''' revenue of about £74J millions, and an expenditi 
of aboxx-fc £.Tlf millions, giving an '' Imperial '' surplus of rat" 
over £2^- xoillions. The last figures available suggest as 
matter of fact that the revenue will be better by £11 
and tHe es::peiiditxire heavier by £18 millions. The year ^ 
thus close with a deficit of £4J millions, which is principa 
due to tHe liability accepted in September, 1918 for the 
of the a-dLciitional Indian troops. Had this not been 
taken, tlie transactions for the year would probably 
ended, ixi. a. rex^enue surplus of £8^ millions. 



Iv 


have 


Difficulties o£ Grovemment. 


Hawing thus briefly sketched the outline of India's 

finance, we can now proceed to 
the principal difficulties with w 
Govemmioxit has been confronted on the financial 
the years 1917-18. These were tw^o in number. In the 
place, fxxnd-s had to he provided on an unprecedented scale 
war wor k" in. India and in countries wffi ere Indian troops v 
fighting- A. large share of this outlay was on account of 
Britislx Groxrernnieiit, which gave India a corresponding credit 
London- The difficulty was to convert this credit 


o 


tances, fox 


old was unobtainable and silver was 
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scarce. Thus the repayments of India’s war advances 
continued to hank up in London, and were of little help in 
meeting expenditure in India. As a consequence, currency had 
to be created; and currency could only take three forms, notes, 
rupees, oi gold. To issue notes freely without a strong metallic 
backing would have been obviously unsound, for owing to the 
customs and prejudices of the Indian producer and artizan, 
there is a definite limit to the extent to which paper currency 
can be substituted for coin. To coin and issue India’s relatively 
small stock of gold would have been not only wasteful but also 
ineffective, for the premium on the metal was sufficient to drive 
coined gold out of circulation immediately. The only alternative 
was to provide silver rupees in immense quantities. The 
steps by which this was done constitute a story of absorbing 


interest. 

In the first place, legislative measures were adopted in regard 

both to the exports and imports of gold 
Currency Problems. silver. Imports of gold except 

under license were prohibited after June 29th, 1917, and 

subsequently powers were taken by Government to 

acquire all the gold imported into India on or after that 

date. The object was not to interfere with trade remittances, 

but to ensure that all gold imported was used to 

strengthen the Indian currency position in the most effective 

way. Very considerable imports of gold from Japan and 

America were brought under the control of the Government 

of India, with the result that gold reserves were strengthened 

to the extent of over £12 millions. This gold was paid for by 

notes issued from the paper currency reserves against the metal 

there deposited. But the effect of these legislative measures 

could at most be palliative in the face of the enormous demand 

for metallic coinage. In the autumn of 1917, the high prices of 

cotton and the increasing demands for food-stuffs grown in 

India caused a very serious withdrawal of rupees. In the two 

_ ^ months of November and December 

Absorption of Silver. -n- i i i 

1917, Ks. IdO millions weie absorbed. 

The rupee coinage of the year, April 1917 to March 1918, 

amounted to over Es. 230 millions. It is further to be noted 
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that between Au<nist 1st, 1914 and March 31st, 1918, over 
270 milliorL ounces of silver passed into circulation — a figure 
which represents more than 41 per cent, of the entire estimated 
world production. For this, several reasons can be given. In 
the first place for the last two years, Indian produce has been 
largely- absorbed by urgent war requirements, so that the question 
of cost b.as been subordinated. Hence the volume of metallic 
currency required to make the Indian producer part -wi 
his goods Has been very great. Further, since the imports ot 
foreign manufactures have shrunk considerably, and imported 
goods Ha-ve become expensive, the reflow of metallic currency 
from tHe country-si*!® ports and the commercial centres 

has been very seriously checked. Again, the uneasiness which 
resulted from the war has operated to stimulate the practice 
hoarding. The iusistence of the agriculturist on payment 
metal is not -unrea sonable, in the hght of the fact that such 
ment represents his capital and his wealth, and is protected 
against deterioration from climatic or other causes. Moreover 
the banking facihties of India are at present so inadequately 
developed that it is almost impossible for the larger portion 
of the population to employ their savings in a product' 
manner. 

In all India at present there are only about ninety 

offices of hanks and some 

Inadeanacy _ _o£ Banking branches. The proportio 

Facilities. towns with a population of 

10,000 in -which banks and their branches are situated is 
20 per cent. More than this, in 23 per cent, of the _ se\ 
towns "witH a population of over 50,000, there are no 
all. Al study of the map will show how extremely ina 
at present is the distribution of the hanking facihties in In 
Mo len^rtliy- proof is needed of the fact that until extensions c^ie 
possible, the development of investment in India, -with ad t 
development implies, must he very seriously hampered, 
the e^iis-fcing banking facilities of India been more adeqnai-e to 
her recqnirements, it is possible tbat some of tbe problems with 
whicH India Has been faced during the war might have pre- 
sented tHemselves in less serious guise. The importance 
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increasing the banking facilities of the country is generally 
recognized, and an encouraging feature of the last year has 
been the foundation of the Tata Industrial Bank, which with 
an authorized capital of £8 millions, probably represents the 
largest flotation of private capital in the history of banking. 
The extension of banking facilities will, it is hoped, do some- 
thing to diminish incentives to hoarding ; but the habit is so 
deeply ingrained that headway against it is bound to be slow. 


The total result of the demand for coin has been that during 


Effects of demand for coin. 


the last two financial years 1917-18 
and 1918-19, the Government of India 


has been compelled to coin no less than Es. 700 millions to take 


the place of those which have been absorbed. At the beginning 
of 1918, the silver position was very grave. The Secretary of 
State continued to purchase as much silver as possible to pro- 
vide for the coinage of this huge quantity of rupees, but the 
decrease in the world output of silver, combined with a jealous 
economy of gold and silver reserves among the Allies and the 
neutral countries, not only induced a very high price, but also 
made it impossible to obtain more than a limited quantity in the 
open market. Meanwhile, the absorption of rupees in India was 
proceeding ^yith a monotonous regularity. At the end of March 


1918, the silver balances available had been brought down to 
about Es. 100 millions. It "was clear that a serious crisis was 


impending. As an emergency measure arrangements had been 
made for the temporary opening of a branch of the Eoyal 
Mint in Bombay for the purpose of converting into currency 

f gOid h eld in India. As this was not yet in a 
position to commence operations, a distinctive Indian gold 
coin, namely a Gold Mohur or 15 rupee piece, was meanwhile 
coined and put into circulation. The issue of gold coinage 
helped to restore public confidence to some extent, but in April 
1918 the position, particularly in Bombay, was most critical. 
Cotton prices were very high and rupees were pouring out to 
finance the crop. Bad news from France brought a run upon 
the currency office from holders of notes. The reserve of silver 
dwindled to insignificance, and for several days the mainten- 
ance of specie payments hung in the balance. But the mint 
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nobly to the strain ; tbe Controller of Currency 
scxap^cj every rupee tliat could be spared from other 

parts qI India, and the run gradually abated. Every obtainable 
ounee silver was poured into the mints, which worked night 
<iay. Yet by the end of the first week of June, the rupee 
had diminished to a little more than Rs. 40 millions. 


American aid. 


i 1 special measures had been taken to obtain from the- 
Unitecj States of America a release of some portion of that 
contitry’s immense silver reserve. In February 1918, the United 

States Government arranged to sell 
India 6 million ounces of silver. When 
tire Crisis became more acute in April, they offered another 
2 n^illion ounces and by the speedy passing of a Bill subse- 
quentljr known as the Pittman Act, made it possible to with- 
draw silver certificates and to borrow from the Treasury the 
greater part of its , dollar reserve of 375 million ounces of fine 
silver. Early in June 1918 an agreement was arrived at by 
which the United States Government consented to let us 
have 200 million ounces of silver on generous terms. Mean- 
while the announcement about the middle of April that the 
Uirited States were arranging to help had a marked effect in 
relieving anxieties in India. During the critical weeks of May 
and June 1918 when the balances were very low, Government 
could not have maintained specie payment had it not been 
possible to assure the public as to the adequacy of future silver 
supplies. By the beginning of July 1918, American shipmei^s 
of silver began to arrive in large quantities, and during t e 
succeeding months, a position of relative safety was gradua y 
reached. By the end of September, the stock of rupees had 

risen to more than Rs. 120 millions. With October an t e 


commencement of the busy season, absorption once more over 
took the coinage, and special measures had to be instituted to 
improve the mint’s output. Despite the difi&culties causea ^ y 
the ravages of influenza among the staff, the output of the mint 
during December 1918 attained the enormous figure of 83-4. 
million rupees. This is a world’s record, apart from the con- 
current outturn of small coinage, amounting to over 100 miilion 

pieces in all. 
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In addition to tiie currency crisis, the ways and means 


Ways and Means. 


problem is always 


problem caused considerable anxiety to 
the Government of India. In India, 
a double one. It is not only a question 


as to whether the total resources of Government at home and 


in India are sufficient to meet the probable calls on them ; it has 
also to be considered whether the money is where it is wanted. 
Before the war the difficulty had usually been to find sufficient 
total resources to meet the capital expenditure on productive 
works. But within the last few'' years, the task has been to 
provide for cash outgoings on an enormous scale in India on 
behalf of the Imperial and other Governments. These have been 
repaid to India in London, and the difficulty has been that, 
except in so far as the Secretary of State could purchase and 
remit silver — no easy matter with shortage of shipping and limited 
world output — there has been no method by which the large 
resources in London could be made available for the pressing 
needs of the Government of India. In the year 1917-18, the 
outlay on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, including remit- 
tances to East Africa, and expenditure on behalf of Australia, 
the Admiralty, and the Ministry of Munitions, amounted to 
more than £65 millions. In addition, the Secretary of State’s 
drawings amounted to some £35 millions, inclusive of special 
allotments to the exchange banks to enable them to finance tea 
and rice purchases fox His Majesty’s Food Controller. Funds 
had further to he provided for the purchases of other foodstiifis, 
for coinage undertaken in India on behalf of Egypt and for 
certain other charges amounting to over £10 millions. Thus, 
special liabilities for what may be called remittance purposes 
reached in 1917-18 some £110 millions, wffiich is considerably 
more than the total current revenue. During the year 1918-19, 
these difficulties continued in an acute form. Sir William 
Meyer had estimated that, without including any provision for 
Comicil drawings by the Secretary of State, the cash outgoings 
in India, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, apart entirely 
from those debited to Indian revenues, would amount to 
about £78 ^ millions. In all, however, the funds provided 
amounted in 1918-19 to no less a sum than £140 millions. 
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To meet tlaese huge demands by the ordinary methods v.-as 
obvionsly inarji-ar-ticable. The actual purchases of silver bv the 
Secretary o/gtate amounted in 1937-18 to £13-6 millions. 
Additional assistance of £8-7 millions was obtained by takinv 
power to increase tb® investments held against the note cin 

ciilation, and by issning notes in India against British Treasurv 

Bills. Treasnr-v Bills themselves yielded £29 millions, and 
£3 millions were obtained as a special loan from the Bank of 
Bombay. Beceipts from purchased silver in 1918-19 amounted 
to £56 millions, and the issue of currency notes against 
additional investments to some £26 millions. The balance 

of the liabilities was mainly made up by borrowing in India, 


Tbe Loans. 


The G-o vernment of India had undertaken to raise as much as 

possible of their £100 millions contribu- 
tion by offering a loan in India. This 
loan was desisned to attract not only persons already familiar 
with go-vernmeiit securities, but also those classes who had not 
hitherto been in the habit of investing their money. It was 
divided, into four parts. The first was a 6 per cent. War Loan 
issued at 95, repayable in 1947 with the option to Government 
of redemption from 1929 onwards, carr 3 Tng certain rights of 
conversion of existing Government loans and safeguarded 
against depreciation, by a sinking fund. The second part con- 
sisted of 5J per cent. War Bonds, 1920, and 1922, issued at 
par free of income-tax and repayable in August 1920 and 
August 1922 respectively. The third part was a Post Office 
section of tbe above issues in which special facilities were 
given to tbe small investor. The fourth part consisted of Post 
Office Casb Certificates free of income-tax and repayable at 
fixed rates at any time during the five-year period. These cash 


certificates, it may be mentioned, were introduced as a perma- 
neiit rQ.ea.sixre to bring Government into relation with the small 
investor. 


Tb© j9.otation of tiie 1917 War Loan was attended by a vigor- 
ous publicity campaign organised by 

Success o£ tbe War Loans, pro^^cial and District War Loan Com- 

mittees- Tbe result was a response exceeding the most sanguine^ 



expectation. The 5 per cent, loan yielded £8-3 millions ; the 
Wax Bonds together yielded £21*2 millions and the Post Office 
Cash Certificates yielded £6 millions. In all, a total of £35|- 
millions was obtained. The War Loan of 1918 did even better. 
This loan was divided into two principal parts. The main 
section of the loan consisted of 5| per cent, income-tax-free War 


Bonds, repayable at dates varying from September 1921 to 
September 1928, and repayable at a premium in the case of 
the longer term issues, bringing the real yield thereon to 
approximately 5 3 per cent. The Post Office section consisted 
of the War Bonds just mentioned up to a named maximum 
limit, and five-year cash certificates. The main section of the 
loan yielded over £34 million and the post office section about 
£3*7 milhon, making a total of £38 millions. In the 1917 loan, 
the number of investors, excluding purchasers of cash certi- 


ficates was 155,103 ; in the 1918 loan the subscribers numbered 
no less than 227,706. The significance of these figures will 
be better appreciated when it is remembered that previous to 
the war the largest rupee loan raised in India of recent years, 
amounted only to some £3 millions which was distributed 
among 1,172 investors. 

The success of these loans entailed important consequences, 
immediate and prospective. Although the receipts ultimately 
went to His Majesty’s Government by adjustment between 
the India Office and the Treasury in London, yet the primary 
benefit of the money subscribed was obtained in India, and 
went towards financing the heavy expenditure undertaken on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government. But in addition, the 
largeness of the number of those who have subscribed to 
these loans is a feature full of promise for the future. It is 
clearly of the highest importance to encourage throughout the 
country a habit of investment, which will help to divert to 
fruitful purposes India’s sterile hoard of precious metals. If 
India is to exploit to the full her natural resources, a large outlay 
of capital, both by Government and by private enterprise, is 
essential. The best way of finding this capital is by promoting 
a steady stream of investments within India. Lastly, if invest- 
ments can be substituted for hoarding, this will minimise India’s 
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demand fox fut-ore additions to her metallic currency, and help 
to solve orte of tlie most difficult financial problems at present 
confron-fciiig Government. But it is essential that progress in 
this direction should go hand in hand with the very necessary 
development and extension of banking facilities. 

A f-arther feature of the financial history of the year 1917-18 


Advance in Price of Silver 7 P™e ot 

±"rice of Save silver. This has been already men- 
tioned, h>\xt it is important to notice that it involved an alteration 
in the e^rciiange value of the rupee on the basis of the rates at 
which, tire Secretarv of State sells his Council Bills. From the 


beginning of 1916 silver began to break away from its old pre- 
war level of about ‘2,Qd. an ounce, ks, it rose, exchange left the 
standard rate of Is. 4d. for the rupee and gradually rose also. 
In vieyv of the immense coinage of rupees, it was impossible to 
face a position in which there would be a large premium on 
the export of the standard coin of the country. It became 


necessary^ to fix; a sterling exchange value for the rupee which 
would ensnre that Indian coinage would not be smuggled out 
of India, iia large quantities. Accordingly in August 1917 tlie 
rate for Coancil drafts was fixed on the basis of I 5 . M. for 


immediate Telegrapliic Transfers, and a further increase in the 
rate was raade on the 12th April 1918 to bring it into con- 
sonance witli tlie price at which silver was to he supplied by 
the UriitedL States nnder the arrangements just referred to.' 

Apart from tliese enhancements in the rate for Council hills, 
the stringency of th-e ways and means position of the CTOvern- 
ment of India mentioned in a preceding paragraph also made it 
necessary^ to reduce tte amount of the weekly allotment, and 
this had. tlie inevitable effect of placing serious hmitations on 
trade. It was, however, necessary to ensure that exports from 
India of nr gent articles for the war should not be handicapped 
by the inability of the Exchange Banks to provide the necessary 
finance. The necessity of safeguarding such exports led the 
Government of India not only to adopt certain measures of 
c ontrol bnt also to issue a widespread appeal to merchants and 
others with the object of securing that the financing of these 
war exports should have the first call upon the funds sent home 



by remitters. TMs appeal was met with, loyal co-operation,, 
with the result that the financing of the export of wheat and 
other foodstufis, sandbags and other articles which were 
urgently needed in Europe was carried through successfully. 
During the course of 1918-19 a relaxation of the earlier strin 
gency gradually set in, and early in July 1918, the w^eakness 
of the monsoon and a falling off in the normal supply of 
export bills seemed to threaten a fall in exchange. Business 
men with funds in India, which would have to be remitted 
to England sooner or later, began to consider the desirability 
of settling their exchange against a possible drop. By 
October, the wheat export had closed down and the demand 
for remittances quickened. The sale of Council Bills stopped 
OAving to cessation of the demand for them, and early in 
November, the Government of India offered to sell telegraphic 
transfers on London at the rate of Is. 5|4(?. for immediate 
transfer and Is. for deferred transfers. This satisfied tie- 
immediate demand for remittance, and by the close of the year, 
confidence seemed to be restored. 

The general financial position of India is extremely strong. 
At the end of September, 1918, the national debt amounted 
£370 millions, or about £1-106*. per head of the population, as 
compared with a total public revenue of about £110 millions. 
This favourable position is largely due to the care with which, 

in pre-war years, outlav was restricted 

India’s Financial Posi- jt, 

to available means. When the war 

began, almost the whole of India’s 
debt represented productive outlay on railways and irrigation,, 
normally yielding a return which exceeded considerably not only 
interest on the amount borrowed, but also interest on the small 
debt classified as unproductive. Even after India’s £100 
millions contribution to the cost of the war, which added over 
30 per cent, to the national debt, the revenue from productive 
expenditure exceeded the total interest charges by 33 per cent. 
Had it not been for the gift, the ordinary debt would bave been 
completely wiped out in 1917 ; and in March 1918, the amount 
of the ordinary debt outstanding was actually £1 1 millions less 
than the contribution itself. Nor are these the only facts which 
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show tile strenoliii- India’s financial position. The 
on her pnlDiic debt is not only secured by the revenue 
productive works, b>TUt is a charge on public revenues as a 
Exaraiaatiou shows bbat while the average revenue of the 
six years lias been £91 millions, the average expenditure 
been oxilyr £37 T^nlH ons. 







In ord,er to app^^^ciate the general economic situation of 

India during the period under review, 
enera Sitna- jg necessary to form some idea of 

industrial position of the country. An 
elaborate sirrvev of "this position has recently resulted from 
the labonrs of” the Indian Industrial Commission, to which 
reference is invited npon many points for the consideration of 
which space is lacking here. Briefly it may be said that this 
report shows how little the march of modern industry has 
afEected the great brxlk of the Indian population, which remains 


engrossed, in aoricnlture, winning bare subsistence from the 
soil hy antiiqiiated xDaetliods of cultivation. Such, changes as 
have "been wro-aglit} in rural areas are the effects of economic 
rather -tliaii of mdu.st;rial evolution. Money has been invested, 
in cominerce rather hhan in industries, and only those industries 
have been taken up whick obviously offer safe and easy profits. 
Previons tio the war*, too much reliance was placed on imports 
from o'vexseas, their habitual use being fostered by the Govern- 
ment pra^ctice of pruxchasing stores in England. While India 
produces rreaidy all ibe raw materials necessary for the require- 
ments of a modern community, she is unable to manufacture 
many of hire articles and materials essential alike in peace and 
war. I'd instance^ her great textile industries are dependent 
upon srxpplies of imported machinery, and would have to shut 
down iE hire coruinarxd of the seas were lost. India, in short, 
is a coxmhry rich in. raw materials and in industrial possibilities, 
but poor in manufacturing accomplishments. 


Wihb h liis foreword, it will now be desirable to indicate briefly 

the salient features of India’s economic 
India’s Economic Cond.!- Jxistory during the period under review.. 

ifiozi m J.9X7.. y -iT-i IT* 

As has already been remarked in 
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anotlier place, more than seventy per cent, of her population is 
dependent upon agriculture. Hence the prime requisite in 
determining the prosperity of the country is a favourable mon- 
soon. In 1917, the year with which this review commences, the 
monsoon was remarkably vigorous and gave abundant rainfall 
throughout north-west India. In some places indeed, the 
heavy and continuous rains adversely affected the growth of 
some of the autumn crops, such as cotton and indigo. Where i 
good seed-bed was provided for those crops which are harvested i 
in the spring, the turn-out of rice, sugarcane and jute was better 
than that of the year 1916-17, and was also above the average 
of the pre-war quinquennium. The outturn of other crops was 
shghtly less than that of the previous year. The diagrams on 
the opposite page will show the position in the case of each of 
the principal crops. 

But in addition to the monsoon conditions, there have been 
other factors intimately affecting the economic life of India, 
The principal among these, of course, has been the war. 
Broadly speaking, the war has operated in two principal 
directions. In the first place, the shortage of freight has 
led to restricted imports of many of those commodities foi 
which India was whoUy or in part dependent upon the 
outside world. In the second place, there has been an enormous 
demand from Allies and from neutrals for India’s own products. 
The joint effect of these two factors, which dominate the whole 
economic hfe of India during the period under review, may he 
summarised as follows. Money has poured into the country in 
payment for articles exported, but the supply of things upon 
which money would normally have been expended has run short 
owing to the failure of imports. Prices of food, while above 
pre-war level, were, thanks to a succession of good harvests, far 
lower than in other countries. On the other hand, the prices of 
salt, of cotton cloth, and of kerosine, of which the imports were 
very greatly restricted OTving to shortage of freight, rose very 
high. These high prices were aggravated by speculation, which 
was assisted by the fact that the natural flow of trade was 
hampered because railway communications were largely en- 
grossed by military requirements. Another effect of the 
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aliippirig shortage was tie anxiety lest certain crops like tea 

<a.eprivecl to a large extent of their natural outlet b^- 

tJie restriction of freight to “ vital ” food-crops, should remain 

Itaiids of the producers. 

Th.e efiect of tb-ese conditions, which had gradually been in- 

Effect Upon tte People. ^ acuteness during the pre- 

vious three years, made themselves 

m 1917 Ln file remotest parts of the country. The 

shortage of shipping, the increasing demands of the military 

on railway rolling stock, causiug an insufSeiency of freight 

for general purposes, re-acted seriously not only upon the 

economic life of fclie town dwellers, but also upon the ordinary 

transactions even of the remoter villages. In the country 

districts, grain merchants were unwilling to buy their usual 

quantities of corn ; cultivators found themselves unable to 

In the country side. 

good, and the absence of transport 
kept th.e price of foodstuffs low. But the prices of aU the 
ordinary commodities, such as spices, oil, cloth, kerosiue, and 
salt, were raised to abnormally high figures by shortage of 
supplies and the profiteering of the large dealers who controlled 
the market. Disturbed economic conditions naturally produced 
their effect in agrarian unrest. Mention has already been made 
of cases of market- looting, necessitating repressive measures by 
several local Governments. There were, however, two mani- 

A . I • ^ ✓ •■■i ifci 1*1 ih 

testations which call for more detailed notice, on account both 
of the attention tbey attracted in the Press, and the light they 
throw Txp 033 . the growing response of the agricultural classes to 
the stioaxilxis of changing conditions. In another connection, 
re.ferenoe has been made to the visit of Mr. Gandhi to 
Chanipa,ra.nL in Bihar to enquire into the grievances of labour 
employ-ed. in indigo cultivation. These grievances arose out 
of an alloged right on the part of the planters to compel 
each of their tenants to devote a certain proportion of his 
holding to the cultivation of indigo. The system proved 
unsatisfactory in its workings from the tenants’ point of 
view, andL its comjm.iitation by various devices led to disputes 
which ost-nanged many tenants from their landlords. Attempts 
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at compromise havmg broken down, considerable local excite- 
ment resulted, and Mr. GandH, accompanied by some suppor- 
ters, made a tour of the district, urging the cultivators to 
secure the redress of their grievances by embarking on a policy 
of passive resistance. The question had already attracted the 
attention of the Local Government which was only awaiting 
the conclusion of the operations of the Settlement officers 
to evolve a solution of an admittedly difficult problem. But 
the unrest caused by Mr. Gandhi’s visit led them to anticipate 
their programme and to appoint a small committee, with 
Sir Frank Sly as President, and Mr. Gandhi as one of the 
members, to hold a public enquiry into agrarian conditions. 
Remedial measures were found to be necessary, and were sub- 
sequently given effect to in the Champaran Agrarian Act (Bihar 
and Orissa Act I of 1918). Unfortunately, the tenants, while 
enthusiastically following Mr. Gandhi’s lead in a no rent” 
campaign which was to last until their grievances had been 
redressed, displayed no such enthusiasm when he assured them 
that the justification for passive resistance had passed away. 
In consequence, arrears of rent mounted up, and proceedings 
for recovery led to bitter feeling. Another incident deserv- 
ing of mention occurred later in the year 1917 in the Kaira 


district of the Bombay Presidency, where the crops had 
suffered damage owing to late rains and the depredation of rats, 
Such suspensions of land revenue as were admissible under 
existing rules were given, but a demand for immediate remis- 
sions not contemplated by the rules, and further suspensions 
arose, based upon the contention that the official valuation 
of the crops was incorrect. Here again Mr. Gandhi headed a 
passive resistance movement in the cause of agrarian interests. 
Landholders were encouraged to withhold payment of their dues, 
and when willing to pay, were dissuaded from doing so. The 
Bombay Government and its local officers took up a firm 
attitude:but on the Viceroy’s appeal for a sinking of 
domestic differences and a cessation of political propaganda, it 
was decided to make some concessions with a view to ending 
the dispute. Not only were the more rigorous provisions for 

the recovery of arrears relaxed, hut in addition reco very was 




foregorxe in cases of ascertained poverty. Mr. Gandid on Ms 

side tlien. larged th® people to pay 

a,iice ^^O'V'oineTif died away 

over 98 per cen-fc- ' 
realise<d . 


people to pay np. The passive 
safter died away, and by the middle of 1918, 
of the land revenue demand had been 


The -feendency of agrarian interests to organise as a protest 
agains-b esnsting economic conditions found a reflection in the 

behavionx of 


la -bite large towns, the shortage of transport and consequent 

limitation of supply, tended to raise the 
In tlae towns. price of foodstufis more rapidly than in 

the coTuntry districts, while the price of other commodities 
steadily- iacreased- As a result, the position of the labouring 
classes Toecame xxxeLxlredly worse. This was particularly notice- 
able in great irwinstrial centres like Bombay, where throughout 
1917 economic conditions led to a series of strikes designed to 
secure a general increase of wages. Railway operatives, mill- 
bands, d-omestic servants, postmen, — even golf-caddies — under- 
went tlxe strike infection, with the general result that an all- 


round. increase of from 10 to 30 per cent, in the wages of labouring 
classes and of menials took place durmg the year. These in- 
creases were very striking in tne case of the textile industry. 
In 19 1 7 wages in tbe Bombay cotton industry were increased by 
10 per cent. and. at tbe close of the period under review, were 
raised, again bw the same proportion. Other parts of India 
followed, snit . In the Bengal Jute Mills, for example, an advance 
all-ronnd. of 10 per cent, in workers wages was agreed upon. 
Thongli tbe griewances of labour were as a rule promptly and 
considerately met, there was throughout the whole period under 
review a considerable amount of labour unrest, which caused 
anxiety to tbe local authorities, t-nd in at least one instance, 
referred to in another place, hampered the output of necessary 

munitions. 

Nor did this condition of affairs show any signs of passing 


Tlxe year 1918. 


away, as the period under review drew 
on, for with the beginning of the year 


1918, 


certain complicating factors were introduced into the 
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The Monsoon. 


eneral situation. The beginning of the year witnessed both the 
reat German ofiensive in the west, and the Prime Minister’s cal] 
on India to rally again to the assistance of the Empire. The 

g of a large additional body of Indian troops involved heavy 

^diture in many directions, and the provision of the neces- 
sary munitions of war called for the output of every possible 
exertion by Government. The activities of the Indian Munitions 
Board, which have been more fully described elsewhere, were 
re-doubled in every direction. Army clothing factories were 
expanded ; the production of ordnance factories was increased ; 
closer control was exercised over stocks of imported articles 
available in India. The purchase of all foodstuffs and 
articles for the use of troops was closely supervised. Thus 
t part of the year 1918 was a period of great and wide- 
spread activity. But unfortunately the world factors responsible 
igh prices were shortly supplemented, so far as cereals 
concerned, by the agricultural situation which began 

to develop over a large area in India. 
The monsoon of 1918 was excep- 
through northern and southern India. The 
was 19 per cent, in defect of normal, and 
prolonged breaks affected the area and yield of the principal 
crops. Scarcity was declared in various parts and began to 
influence adversely the poorer classes of the population The 
-heavy ravages of influenza increased the distress, 
y the comparative immunity of India from wide- 

hpr,- previous ten years and the excellent 

beginning of the 
the agricultural community in an unusually 

_ Nonetheless, from the middle of 1918 on- 
suffermg began to make itself felt. As in 1917 sporadic 
.cco.pa...d bv ae t 

nded and received the prompt attention of 

It was mdeed supremely fortunate at this time 

■f j i .a- for the exportation of lar^e Quantities ni 

fwdstufc to tie .Ulito begtt to diminial, owm|to tXXo Jh 

of armistice conditions. ^ approach 
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Rainfall Chart of India 1918 
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Arising out of economic state of India during the period- 

under review, the task before Govern- 
e task of Govern^aent. i^gen two-fold. In the first 

place, it Has been necessary to stimidate the production of 

commodities essential lor the prosecution of the war, and to- 
secnre tHeir arrival at the places where they were most required. 
Reference is made in Chapter I to the work done for the Empire 
in tHis corurection. Bat in the next place Government was- 
called lapoii to do what it could to remedy the dislocation of 
trade and tire o-eneral distress arising out of war conditions. 
In India, as elseWbere, it has been found necessary to interfere- 
frecLnently witli tbe normal course of trade in pursuance of one 

of tHree aims- ^to satisfy the needs of the country : to satisfy 

th.e needs of tHe Empire and of the Allies : and to hamper the 
enemy. Of tHe tliird it is only necessary to say that it con- 
sists in a complete prohibition of trade with enemy countries- 
and a verv strict control of trade with neutral countries 
adjacent tHereto. These restrictions are stili in force at the 
time of writinw and their relaxation depends upon the decision 
of tbe Eeace Conference. Of the steps which have been taken 
to satisfy* tire needs of Great Britain and the Allies, mention is 
made in anotber place. But it is now necessary to say some- 
tiling of tHe interference ■with the normal course of trade which. 
Bas been imdertaken in order to satisfy India’s own require- 
ments. Tbe sBortage of shipping had resulted during the year 
1917 in a rise in tie price of certain commodities in common 
■use by all classes of the population. Owing principally to the 
curtailment of normal imports of foreign salt, the price of salt 
rose very b igl in tie winter of 1917-18. Power 
Govexnxnen'fc to iregnlate, restrict, or prohibit, the use of salt 
froro. tire salt soixrces under its control, in order to limit the 
activities of speculators. At the same time every effort was 
xna<ie to ixLcnease the output of salt from Indian sources, ■with, 
the olbject of making the country less dependent upon foreign 
supplies. IPoweir was also taken to control the sale of salt, and 

to impose a maximum price where 
necessary. Salt depots were opened 
in sevexal "oxovi Tices, and salt was distributed through them 


Cotton Cloth. 


to tlie public at reasonable prices. As a consequence of Grov- 
ernment's action, the price of salt fell substantially, in many 
places, some relief being afforded to the poorer classes of tlie 
community. 

Another example of successful interference by G-overnment 

is supplied by the case of cotton 
cloth. Owing to the high price of raw 
cotton throughout the world, the high cost of manufacture of 
imported cloth, and the reduction in the volume of British 
manufacture available for the general public, the dearness 
of cotton cloth began to press very heavily upon the masses 
in 1918. Government took powers in the first place to pre- 
vent wild speculation in raw cotton by regulating forward 
contracts for the purchase or sale of the next cotton crop, 
and by substituting for the old annual settlement in April, 
caused widespread financial disturbance, a more 
system of fortnightly settlements. In the second place, 
Government provided for the standardisation in India of tlie 
cloths used by the poorer classes, and for their manufacture 
and distribution under control. Here also state interference 
to produce a fall in the price of the commodity 
This tended to relieve the poorer classes, and up 
to the end of the period under review, it had been found 
unnecessary to put into active operation the powers assumed 

by Government for the manufacture and distribution of 

cloth. 








^ everything that the authorities could do, the 
close of the year 1918 was a period of severe suffering for the 

_ As m 1917, the discontent of the town-labourers revealed 

i-n i and serious dislocations of industry occurred 

“o,k.r “Lr J 1 and tinsport 

workers. Aot nnderstandmg the reason for the privations 

coeTceTIde'^""^’ Government to 

were “<1 ®®^ditions of exceptional hardships 

there was no apparent lack of employment. 
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■Was not only the sufferings of the low classes 
called, for the intervention of Government. Eelief was demanded, 
and afiorded in 'fc'wo important instances where shortage 
shipping had tirreatened to react seriously upon the trade 

commod.it ies not laeld to he of vital importance. In the 
pf tea a solxenie was inaugurated for the purchase 
m India and Ceylori of the full civil and military requirements 
of tile United Kingdom. The Food Controller originally 

contracted for 40 per cent, of the 
ea and E,ice. crop, but ultimately contracted 

25 million lbs. in excess of this, and finally took all the tea 
■w-as offered in order to fiU the available tonnage. The quantity 
of tea ex:ported dirrhig 1917-18 was the highest on record- 
miliioix lbs,, representing an increase of 23 per cent, over 
pre-vions year axid 35 per cent, above the pre-war average 
In regard, to rice also, a somewhat similar arrangement 
made. A.t tlie end of September 1917, there remained 
Burraa. aboixt orte million tons available for export. 




new crop was e:s:pected to he abundant, prices dropped to an 
exceptionally low level, and a very serious glut in the market 


seemed, inevitable. But arrangements were made with the 
Royal Cornmission on Wheat Supplies to buy the Allies’ require- 
ments of rice, estimated at one hundred thousand tons monthly, 
from Bnrma. Tiie result of this was an appreciable rise in the 
market, and tke purchase of a very heavy proportion of the 
191 7-1 S crop. It may he mentioned that with the cessation of 
hostilities and tke serious local shortage of foodstuffs which 
marked, tke close of 1918, the machinery set up for the purchase 
and skipment of rice to the Allies was applied to the relief of 
distress in India. 

Tke q^nestion of internal transport caused Government 

acute anxiety. So large a proportion 
Intemal Transport. existing railway facilities, 

serionsly depleted as they were by the wear and tear of three 
years of war, was occupied by essential military requirements, 
that tke pro blem of allotting to civil needs the small propor- 
tion still remaining available was an extremely difficult one. 
At tke beginnirxg of the period under review a Controller of 
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Traffic had been appointed to dea] with the acute situation 
-caused by the great expansion of military movements, the 
-conveyance of supplies and stores for overseas, and the muni- 
tions traffic. Additional difficulty was caused by the shortage 
of coal, to which reference is made elsewhere. A list of commodi- 
ties was drawn up in order of priority to afiord a guide to railway 
administrations as to the relative claims of different classes of 
traffic, at times when they could not deal with all that was 
being offered. At first these methods proved fairly effective, 
but later on it was found advisable to appoint a Central Prio- 
rity Committee to ensure a comprehensive treatment of the 
situation. In April 1918, it became necessary to appoint Direo- 
iors of Supplies, who were empowered to grant certificates in 
respect of articles required on civil account, which gave priority 
for those articles over ordinary uncertificated traffic. Soon 
afterwards, the task of regulating traffic, and holding the balance 
between military and civil demands, was taken up by the 
Communications Board started as a result of the Delhi Con- 


ference. Into this the Central Priority Committee was merged 
and its work taken up with increased vigour. 

As will have been gathered from the foregoing, the whole 
period under review has placed a great strain upon the Indian 
railway system, which, in addition to discharging India’s own 
requirements, has had to supply staff and materials for the 
-construction and working of military railways in Mesopotamia 


The Railways. 


and other theatres of war. The im- 
portance of Indian railways to the 


general economic life of the country may be gauged from the 
fact that in the year 1917-18, the gross earnings of State and 
Non-State lines amounted to more than £51 millions — an increase 


of about £4 million over the previous year. Their net working 
profit was more than £10 millions. This was principally due to 
the larger mo vements of troops and military stores. The strain 
on railway transport resulted in a reduction of the passenger 
service, but on the whole it was remarkable how little incon- 


venience was caused to the travelling public, although fares were 
enhanced in order to discourage unnecessary travelling. Con- 
siderable anxiety has been caused throughout the whole period 






numbers of passengers carried and tbe earnings there- 
Indian railways are compared below 




tonnage of, and earnings from, goods traflSc are com 
pared in the following diagram : — 
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the cleterioration in equipment, owing to the scarcity o 
materials for the inainte}aance of railway works and rolling 
stock:. "With the cessation of hostilities it has been foimc 
possible to resume a far-reaching programme of railway develop^ 
ment^ bnt it is estimated that a long time must elapse before 
Indiaia railwavs can be brought up to the pre-war standard oj 
efficieneyr. difficulty of obtaining materials has resulted 

m efforts being made by Indian railways to render themselves 
more self-supporting, which will certainly have advantageous 
results for the fature. Statistical resnlts of the workings of 
the x’ailways during recent years are shown in the appeaded 

diagrams. 

important event of the year 1918 has been the discussion 
of the fnture system of management of railways in India. In 
the maiii this discussion has centred round the question, which 
has beeia so strennously debated and is now so prominent in 

sever-al coxintries. of State and company management. In India 
however -this question has a special aspect, seeing that already 
the greaf majority of the lines are owned by the State and imder 
its contracts witli the companies to whom they are leased for 
inanugeirLeiit the State has extensive powers of control. Under 
Indian conditions again there is the special factor that at present 
the companies to whom the main lines are leased for nianage- 
inent are domiciled in England and the question arises whether 
in the event of the present system of State ownership and com- 
pany ixuamagement being continued it would not be better to lia ve 
Indian companies with Boards in India. These matters have 
been reported on to the Secretary of State and are now under 
Ins consideration. 

Tbe cqxxestion of railway transport is intimately bound up 

with the supply of coal, and in Noveni- 
her 1917 , it was found necessary to 
appoints a Coal Controller to take charge of the production and 
movexxiexif of coal. India has the cheapest coal in the world, 
owing f o bhick seams at shallow depths, and the cheapness of 
labonr. But this latter influence has largely prevented the use 
of inacliixxe*ry and efficiency methods, besides making produc- 
tion vex^v dependent upon the condition of the unskilled labour 






. The labour difficulty came promiaently to tbe fore 
tbe period under review, for the supply was strictly 
through the competition of favourable agricultural 
)iLS, chiefly due to the excellence of the monsoon of 
This resulted in a diversion of labour from seams pro- 
isher grade coal to more easily worked seams producing 
an inferior quality. The demand for coal of the best 
was very great not only in India but outside it. It 
became of the utmost importance to check the 
on of inferior coal, which involyed a large economic 
transport, and to stimulate the production of the better 
so urgently required for railways and for the Indian 
This work was undertaken by Government, through the 
Controller already mentioned. The system bore somewhat 
upon many collieries, which found the price of coal 
, while the cost of production went soaring upwards ; 
necessity for the measures adopted was generally 
reco,gnised, and the coal industry, by its patriotic attitude, 
assisted Government in relieving the situation. An idea- 
magnitude of the Indian coal trafi&c and of the difficulty 
situation to be met, may be gained from the fact that 
D waggons were permanently required to deal with coal 
In the existing condition of the shortage of railway 
this figure represented at least one-third of the whole 
r of waggons in the country. 

should he noticed that the utilisation of mechanical 
in India for military and other purposes has progressed 
ily during the period under review. This move was of 
service in relie wng the congestion of the railways, and 
admit of enormously increased developments in 
It should further be noticed that in the matter 
mail transport, the replacement of horse-driven vehicles by 
motor-cars is being steadily effected. On several long lines 

Meohameal and Aerial already being carried by 

Transport. motors, and with the increased develop- 

meat of Indian roads, it is to be hoped 
the system ■Rail be largely extended. The utilisation of 
transport is a question which has been for some time 
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aader tte consideration of the Government of India, 

expected, tliat within a few years, a regular air service 
throiiglioxxt the coxmtry. Suitable routes are already beiii 
prospected., and with Government assistance it is 
comnaercial aviation with all its attendant advantages 
shortly^ d.ev6lop. That there is a great future before mechani 
and aerial transport in India is certain. The popular demand 
communication-facilities between difierent parts of the 
is steadilv growing. Of this an index is afforded by 
nncneclced. increase, despite war-difficulties, of the trafhc 

r» ... by the Posts and Telegraphs 

osts and TelegtapHs. 

is still a.t tile begiixiiiBg of tlimgs, and there is unmeasured 
for fixture d.evelopraents 5 the number of postal articles 
during 1917-18 was 1,150 millions, an increase of more 

per cent, ixpon the previous year. Telegraph traffic is 

yet raore rapidly, the number of messages transmitted in 1917-1 
being 20 million as against 16 million in 1914-15. There i 
a widespread demand for long distance telephones, 
kg tile main centres of industry. Up to the end of 1917 
were only three such lines ; but since the cessation of 
it has been possible to commence laying dovm long 
ia other pa^rts of the country. The possibiliti 
development are incalculable, and its effects may wel 
the entir e character of official, as well as commercial 

The necessity of devoting attention to the improvement o 
communication facilities of every kind was plainly T 
trated by the history of the last few^ months of the 
under review. 

With the failure of the monsoon of 1918 and 

occurrence of local shortage 

Crisis of 1918. develop into famine, the 

and activities of Government in the matter of transport were 
redoubled. During July 1918, a confereuce of the Directors 
of Civil Snpplies and of the Eailway authorities was convened 
to concert measures of a precautionary character. As a result, 
improv"e merits were effected in the system of priority certificate 
r4. bnwftve.T. that no me re a 
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existing transport facilities inadeqnats as_ they were woul 
of itself suface to cope with the situation. Accordingl] 
GoTernment took other steps. The Secretary of ^ State ws 
informed that India could no longer continue to purchase an 
wheat and other food stuffs except those which wei 
nrsentlv required for Mesopotamia. Arrangements w^ere mad 
throuoh the Home Government for a programme of purchase 
from 4ustralia to tide over the period until the spring cio 
was harvested. The export of food ^^ins from India ua 
prohibited except in very small quantities for exceptionall 
Lono- reasons. So far as the internal trade of the country wa 
concerned, steps were taken to enable the surplus productioi 
from provinces which had not suffered to be placed at thi 
disposal of tracts which had been seriously affected, but hen 
atrain the task of relief was complicated by inadequacy o: 
transport. It may also be mentioned that agricultural loans 
were offered on a generous scale to relieve the distress of the 


Ha\Tng thus briefly iudicated tbe general financial auc 

economic background of tbe yeai 
Indian Trade. 1917-18, we may now turn to a eoiiai- 

deration of Indian trade during the same period. For a 
detailed analysis of the features of the year ending March 1918, 
reference is inwted to a publication of the Department ol 
Statistics, entitled “ E,e\dew of the Trade of India.” It will 
be sufficient here to aive the barest indication of the principal 


Tlianks to the iimisually good monsoon of 1917, it had been 
possible in that year to export large quantities of inunitions of 
war to the United Kingdom and the Allies. Goods to the value 
of some £85 millions and £60 millions were sent to difierent 
parts of the Empire, and to the Allies, respectively, h 
compared with last year, exports for 1917-18 decreased in value 
about 1 per cent., and in volume no less than 9 per cent. 
On the other hand, imports rose in value by 18 per cent,, 
while decreasing in volume just 23' per cent. ■’ War-time prosperity 
kd.to considerable industrial activities : and. considering tlie 


(^o/ace^. 


Scarcity Chart of India 1918. 
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restrictions prevailing upon exports and the difficulties of 
freight and financej the trade returns of the year were surpris- 


iSm V#* ^ i—ii mm w « m w ^ • — 

ingly good. Prices of industrial 
Stocks and Shares. oAmirities and shares showed a general 


good. 


increase, although the aimouncement of the Excess Profits 
Tax caused dullness during the last four months of 
1918. There was a steady market for coal, jute and tea 
shares during the whole of the year, and an extraordinarily 
active market in industrial enterprises arising out of war restric- 
tions on imports. Opportunities for manufacturing locall} 
articles formerly imported were eagerly embraced, and monej 
was forthcoming in abundance for financing such projects. 
Whether these schemes wdll continue to be successful when 
imports once more freely enter the country is a question which 
is agitating the minds of many persons at present ; but the 
consensus of expert opinion seems to be that in the majorit} 
of cases, the indigenous articles will be able to meet competition 
successfully. Up to the end of October last, there %vas a very 
quiet market in Government securities, and in May 3| per 
cent, paper fell as low as 64. As the fortunes of war changed 
there were symptoms of improvement, and in October anc 
November there was a sharp recovery. The outstanding feature 
of the 3 'ear was the issue of 5| per cent. War Bonds, free ot 
income-tax, maturing in 1921, 1923, 1925, and 1928. mce 
the close of hostilities these have become fairly popular, lit 

only the 1928 bonds have so far risen to a premium. 

India’s largest import is piece-goods, and in the year un er 

Imports. quantity coupled with a general 

increase in value. The share of the United Kingdom m 
grey goods decreased to 87 per cent, from the pre war average 
of 98 per cent. In coloured goods, the decrease was mue 
smaller,* namely from 93-5 per cent, to 91-8 per cent., w i e 
that of white goods increased from 98 to 98-8 per cent. 
Indian rmlls showed an increase in the production o ner 
varieties of cotton fabrics, particularly coloured goods, and 
also an increase in the production of high counts oi yarn 
snun. Japan considerably increased her share m the marts, o. 
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■cotton piece-goodB and in 1917-18, she sent to India thirty 

times her average of the pre-war period. 

2sext to piece-goods, India’s largest import is sugar. The 
total imports of sugar were 7 per cent. larger than those of the 
previous year, and Java was the principal source of supply. 
It is encouraging to notice that the Indian production of cane 
sugar was estimated at SJ million tons in 1917-18, an increase 
of 20 per cent, above the figure of the previous year. 

After sugar, iron and steel stand next in the list of India’s 
imports. In the course of the year under review, the total 
imports amounted to 152,000 tons, — a decrease of 41 per cent, 
as compared with the previous year, and of 79 per cent, as 
compared with the pre-war average. About 50 per cent, of 
the total quantity came from the United Kingdom, and about 
40 per cent, from the United States. The increase in the figure 


■T> 

i. 




hia 




of the United States is very remarkable, for in the pre-war 
quinquennium it stood at only 3 per cent. Imports having 
ceased from Germany and Belgium, and being limited in quantity 
from the United Kingdom, the United States has largely stepped 
into the gap. The value of the imports of railway plant and 
g stock was only one-ninth of the pre-war quinquennia] 
ige. So far as other metals are concerned, it may be inen- 
d that of copper Japan succeeded in increasing her ship- 
roih 26 per cent, in 1916-17 to 80 per cent, in the year 
review. Considering that the pre-war figure was 9 per 
:he growth of J apanese trade is astonishing. 
mine Oil was imported only to the extent of 31 million 
as against 49 million gallons last year and 67 million 

t .. 

the war. An interesting feature of the vear’s 
increase in the imports from Persia, which were 
on gallons as against 1 million gallons in 1916-17. The 
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were, as has been noted above, phenomenally 
and can be paralleled only in the years 1896-97 andJ.879-86. 
principal feature of the trade was the large increase from 
accompanied by a considerable decrease from the United 
In the imports of provisions an interesting change 
t e direction of trade has taken place in favour of Australia 
s inm eased her share in the imports of biscuits from a 
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pre-war av-erao-e of 5 per cent, to 52 per cent, and lias incr^ 
lier supplier of Toa-con and hams, cheese, canned 
provisiQj;j^g^ J f s and jellies. 

F'urth.er increase of Japan's share 

trade of India is found under 
Increasing* Slbiaxe of drugs and medicines, 

^arpan. Japan furnished more than 81 _ 

In hard,waxe also Japan and the United States have been 
suGcessfixl in oGCXXpyhrg the position vacated by German 
Austria. Tire slaare of the United Kingdom fell durin 
under re^vlew from 59 per cent, to 41 per cent, v 
United Siates irtcxeased from 19 to 28 per cent, 
from 16 -to 25 per cent. In the liquor trade again Japan 

promiueirtlv' to tb-e front, importing 48 per cent, 
of ale, "beer aixdL porter as against 45 per cent, from 
Kingdoro., Tja papor and paste-board also her trade was 
that of tile porevions year and stood at one-fonrth o 

imports. 

cbiof exports in order of importance 

raw and maniifactiired ; grain, 
and flour ; jute, raw and 

tea ; liides aiici shins, raw and tanned ; and 
the copious monsoon of 1917, and the incessant 
articles of national importance on the part of 
export trade of 1917-18 in spite of the scarcity in 
satisfactory^ totalling some £155 millions. This was 
below tire yalixe of the previous year but 6 per 
average pre-war quinquennium. 

Tbe total cqiiantity of raw cotton ex 

whicli is IS por cent, below that of the 

per cent, below the pre-war quin 
wortby tliat 1 6 per cent, went to the 
cent, to tlie -Allies, of which Japan^ 
per cent- In tlie spring of 1918, it ^ was 

crop would bo 10 per cent, less than 

Prices gradrxally rose to a very Mg 
of Broacb cotton per candy of 784 lbs. at 

, and 
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foi extraordinarily high level of £46 in March 

. - s a natural result, there was a striking fall in the ship- 
ment oth of raw material and of cotton yarn. In cotton goods 
the exports of Indian made goods were more than double the 
pre-war average, while the production rose by 46 per cent. 

Ine quantity of food-grains exported showed an increase of 
no less than 54 per cent, over the previous year, and of 2 per cent, 
above the pre-war average. The quantity of rice exported 
arnoiinted to 1-9 million tons which was 22 per cent, above 
t at of the previous year, but 19 per cent, below the pre-war 
normal. It is elsewhere explained how the shortage of freight 
t reatened to produce a serious glut and how the situation was 
ease b}' arrangements with the Eoyal Commission on Wheat 
upp ies, and by the Allies’ requirements of rice from Burma, 
e vheat harvest of 1917 was the best on record, and, exclusive 
of wheat exported on military account, exports were 1-5 million 
tons, nearly double those of the previous year. In February 
^91/, the Eoyal Commission discontinued its direct purchasing 
rom ndia and this duty was taken up by the Wheat Commis- 
sioner. According to his report, the total amount of wheat 

1 export on behalf of the Eoyal Commission during 

191 /-18 was some 1-6 million tons. The British Empire took 
more than seven-tenths of the total shipment. Of other food- 
^rams, it is sufiS.cient to say that the exports, over one million 
^ons m c|uantity , were double those of the preceding year, and 
b 8 per cent, above the pre-war average. 


Durina 


In jiUe and jute manufactures, the export trade of India 
durmg the 3 -ear ending March 1918 amounted to over £30 millions, 
a decrease of lo per cent, as compared with the previous year, 
u an increase of 16 per cent, above the pre-war average. 

17, ray jute continued to decline in export, and 
prices were lov . But in the summer of 1918 a sharp 

ecover} ^ 00 ^ place, when it was apparent that the crop was 
1 -A V to be short With the improvement of shipping facilities 
00 p ace during the first nine months of 1918, raw jute 
^ an advance in value of 100 per cent, on the 1917 figures. 

iri te hig h prices appear to have restricted trv 
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301116 extent the foreign demand for gunny bags, but the industry 
has beaten all records by exporting goods to the value of £28 
millions, during the nine months i^pril to December 1918. 
Indian jute mills at present are consuming three times as much 
jute as is heiug exported. Before the war the proportion was 
half and half. Their buying operations are only limiued by 
the extent to which storing accommodation is available. In 
1917-18 76 mills were at work as against a pre-war figure 
of 64 mills. On the whole, the calendar year 1918 has been 
the most prosperous ever known in the jute industry, and 
even the cessation of hostilities left prices more or less 
unchanged, the decision of the mills to curtail working days 

having helped to steady the market. 

In tea the quantity exported in the year ending March 1918 

was ttie highest on record, representing an increase of 35 per cent, 
upon the pre-war average. The main features presented by 
the year under review were a large increase in the shipments 
to the United Kingdom, Canada and the United States, an 
increase in the exports to Australia, Egypt, Cape Colony, Persia 
and Asiatic-Turkey, and a great decrease in the exports to 
Russia and to China — a very interesting reflection of the 
development of world politics during the period under re^fiev . 
Indian tea exports to Australia from 1917 onwards were assisted 
by the prohibition of the import of all teas except from India 
and Ceylon. This prohibition was raised in July 1918 in favour 
of Java. The direct shipments to the United fetates, be it 
noted, were nearly seven times those of 1916-17 and more than 
eight times the pre-war average. But during the last eight 
months of 1918, the shipments to North America have serious!} 
declined, owing to the competition of Java tea, which threatens 
to dominate the market of the States. As has ahead} been 
noticed, the Government purchase of tea proved the salvation of 
the Indian tea industry in 1918, but the scheme has not been 
without its disadvantages. The system under which all grades 
and qualities of tea are mixed together and sold at ^ a flat rate 

per pound strikes at the very foundation upon which the iea 

trade is based, and the termination of the control is vie we 
with satisfaction from all sides. 
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In hides and skms, tlie main features of the year’s trade were 
a considerable decrease in the export of raw bides, an increase in 
tbe export of tanned bides, and a decrease in tbe exports of raw 
and tanned skins. Tbe decrease in tbe export of raw bides 
is accounted for partly by tbe great increase in tbe tanning oi 
cow bides in India for Army purposes, and partly by tbe greater 
scarcity and cost of freight which limited tbe export of inferior 
Cj[ua1ities. . Government control, prohibiting tbe export, on private 
account, of bides suitable for army work, accounts for a decrease 
in tbe exports to tbe United States, which took only 500 tons 
as against 10,000 tons in 1916-17. Tbe total exports of raw 
bides during tbe year under review represented only 42 per 
cent, of tbe pre-war average. But tbe quantity, of tanned 
bides exports increased to over 18,000 tons, doubling the 
pre-war figure. Almost the entire quantity was shipped to tbe 
United Kingdom, and according to tbe Controller of Hides, 
at least three-fifths of tbe upper leather used in tbe United 
Edngdom for tbe British and tbe Allied armies was supplied 
from Indian tanned cow bides, almost all of which were tanned 


in 




the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and in the United 

An important development in this connection has 
the increased use by the Southern India tanneries of tbe 
class of hides from Northern India which used to be 
to Germany and Austria. 



In 
to tbe 



oil seeds ^ there was a remarkable fall in exports owing 
shortage of freight, which was naturally most marked in 
le of seeds not essential for war purposes. Tbe total 
amounied to under half a million tons, a decrease of 
cent, from the pre-war average. On tbe other hand tbe 
of castor seeds, which were in great demand as supplying 
lubricant for aeroplane engines, increased to 57,000 
39,000 tons in 1916-17 ; and tbe total shipment to 
_ increased by 5 per cent. Over two million gallons 
oil, nearly double tbe pre-war average, were exported 
than one half of this export went to the United 
Mention must also be made of tbe exports of wolffom 
5,000 tons of this extremely valuable commodity 
from Burma to tbe United Kingdom, Exports 
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of chrome iron ore increased to nearly 15,000 tons frcjiii 6, 
tons in 1916-17. More than 3,000 tons of Indian rnica^ wl 
is in great demand for munition purposes, oying to its excel 
insulating properties, were exported to the United 
The production of iron and steel at the two premier works. 
Tata Works and the Bengal Works, was nearly | inillion t 
an increase of 100,000 tons over the production of the prev 
year, and of 400,000 tons over the pre-war year, 1913-14. 

The effect of war has been to increase India's trade ^ 

other parts of the British Em 

Direction of Trade. rri-u^ ^4* „ £ 

ine snare oi tne iiimpire rose itoii 

63 per cent., the pre-war average, to 57 per cent, in 191' 
Trade with foreign countries decreased from 47 per i 
to 43 per cent. The progress in trade with Japan slit 
a phenomenal development. In 1917-18, the total value 
more than £30 millions, an increase of 400 per cent, in iiii| 
and 103 per cent, in exports over the pre-war average, 
present the total trade with Japan exceeds that witn all < 
countries except the United Kingdom, but there axe strong 
babilities that the figures for next' year will show a substa 
decline. From many quarters come reports of a growing 
satisfaction with Japanese goods on the part o^ the Ii 
consumer. On the other hand trade with the United M 
now double that of the pre-war period and second * 

of Japan, shows signs of increasing very considembly 
: 1917-18 the total value amounted to more than mil 
Some further interesting details as to the direct lo 
Indians trade can be gathered from a study of the appi 

diagrams. . , . . . , 

The Frontier trade of British India is carried on witn a; 

ing countries across a lana 
Frontier Trade. sli'^htly longer than the distance be ' 

Bombay and London vid\he Suez Canal. Tie total va 
the trade in 1917-18 was the highest on recora, ammtnn 
some £18 millions, an increase of 22 per cent, over - 

vear and of 50 per cent, above the pre-war yeruge.^ 

■was a remarkable growth in tne _ 

of Emma, mainly due to an increase in me 
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min fts tlisre situated. These States have now sui passed Nepal, 
which, previous to 1916-17, had the lar^'est shaie iu the fioutier 
trade of India. The trade with Afghanistan _ increased, mainly 
on account of the large imports into India of fiuits, vegetables 
and nuts 5 that with IBhotan, Siam and IVestein Gliina, Tibet 
and Persia also increased. The effect of Russia s collapse was 
to give a stimulus to India’s trade with certain frontier countries, 
in which hitherto Russian merchandise had held the monopoly. 
The export trade with Badakshan and neighbouring countries, 
for instance, rose in value from £30,000 to more than £60,000; 
but, on the other hand, unrest in the tribal regions beyond the 
borders of British India, caused a considerable decrease of 

trade in that quarter. 

The inland trade of India, which is registered from invoices 

by' the Audit Offices of railways, by 
Inland Trade. inland steamer agencies, and by registra- 

tion posts at river stations, is very large, the total value of tlie 
imports and exports by rail and river being 2 i times that of 
foreign commerce. Despite the restrictions on the movement of 
traffic and despite imperfections of registration, the total inland 
trade during the year under review is estimated at 67 million 
tons valued at £700 millions, as against 60 million tons, valued 
at £550 millions which was the pre-war quinquennial avemge, 
The movements of cotton piece-goods, kerosine oil, salt, and 
food-grains are of some interest in view of the shortage and liidi 
prices prevailing. In cotton piece-goods, tlie chief consulting 
provinces (Bengal and Madras) show a decrease of 42 per cent, 
each ; the United Provinces of 28 per cent.; the Piinjal:) of 14 
per cent.; Bihar and Orissa of 31 per cent.; Sind and Britisli 
Baluchistan of 11 per cent. Of salt, the exports by rail from 
Calcutta showed a decrease of 20 per cent. Bornhay cxportetl 
230,000 tons as against 236,000 tons in the previous year. Eaj- 
piitana and Central India showed a falling-o:fi of 46,000 tons, 
On the other hand, the exports from Madras increased by 11 
per cent, over the preceding year, and by 16 per cent, over tk 
pre-war year. In food-grains, there was a noticeal)]e increase in 
the traffic from np-country to the sea ports, on account of tk 
increased demand for shipment abroad. The Punjab siippliecl 




EXPORTS, IMPORTS, AND NET EXPORTS OF PRIVATE MERCHANDISE DURING THE TEN YEARS 

ENDING 1917-18 
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47 per cent, and the United Provinces 23 per cent, of the 1-8 
million tons of wheat thus moved, of which total nearlv 1-0 
million tons was exported from India on behalf of the Royal 
Wheat Commission, Of Kerosine, the net imports showed a 
decrease of 22 per cent,; Bengal taking 30 per cent, less, Madras 
17 per cent., Bihar and Orissa 14 per cent., the United Provinces 
14 per cent., Bombay 7 per cent, and the Punjab 17 per cent. 

In the matter of shipping, the figures show that there has 


Shipping. 


been a decrease of 30 per cent, in the 
clearance of 1917-18 as against the 


pre-war average ; the share of British ships has decreased 
during the year under review, while that of foregin ships has 


increased. In 1917-18, the total tonnage clearances were 5-6 


million tons as against a pre-war average of 8*1 million 
tons. These figures however do not include the tonnage of 
the large number of Government vessels and hired transport 
which carried goods bought by Government and so shipped- 


During the year under review, the gap between the exports 

and the imports of private merch- 
Balance of Trade. andise was £61 millions as against £68 


millions in the preceding year. The net import of gold and 
silver during the year was £15 millions as against £1*4 millions 
in the preceding year. The balance of trade w fo^vouT of 
India decreased to £11*6 millions as against £30 millions in 


the preceding year. This, it must be noticed, is against a 
pre-war average of more than £250,000 against India. 



chapter IV 



Moral and Material. 


Hnvine tlixTS examined briefly tbe political and economc 

Jeatees of the pe,^d are inLetely bcancl a, 

certain lines of - ^ T^flia Tlie first of these lines i 

with the future progress of India, me nrsr 

Education.* ^ ^ ^ account of tbe 

It will be necessary ,,, ,,aer 8 

Education, the present j^iHion pupils in all educational iiistitii- 
position. tions of Britisli India. This means tliat 

just 3 per cent, of the population is under ““ 

Lntaoe which proves to include roughly 5 per cent, of the mate 

j - 1 ^ * v,+ nf the females of British India. As might have 

and 1 por cent, oi tne len •{■miTirl ‘ittlip 

been coniectured from figures so low as these, it was ioimd at t 
last census (1911) that under 6 per cent, of the popula ion cor 
read and write. The expenditure from all sources works mt 

at imder £8 millions, or 7|d. per head of the population, 
atmiuei i,o xu , rynint of view, this state « 

From the purely educatio ^ p 1 4 . y,T.p«PTit nolitia 

1 flairs i« sufficiently serious. But in the light of pcsent p . li 
atlaim n J of acute uneasiness. India ■ 

about to advance upon the road leading to the piogicssivc leau 

tioii of responsible government. Electorates are to be biorg . 

s ffidenlv Into being. Indians of all classes will have to tak« 

lAi- nnd (treater share of public duties and public reHpoW' 
greater ^ j^andred could iu 1911 acfe 

very modest census standard of literacy. It must be pk 
that until the proportion of literates can 

Mpli fat bey.i.d the stand ards of Entope . Until educl. 


T77T • 1 w tliiei Boction has" 136611 derived principally from the li 
* Material for this section n Kducatioi 

Qninfinennial »™.rnv6mmeXofInto B is to be noted tliat popxiWi, 
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can be more generally diffused, it is idle to expect 
realise her immense industrial potentialities. 

Disquieting as are these general figures, the serio^ 
tbe present position of Indian education is still 
revealed by an analysis of the proportions of the 
undergoing different types of instruction. Statistic? - 
. only about 2 'I- per cent, of the population are eiirolleii i 

nf Xi XX 

schools, and only 2-8 per cent, are undergoing eleruf 
strnction of any kind. The corresponding figui'e f« i 
and Wales is 17 per cent. ; hut it is probable that t' 
includes some pupils who are preparing for higher t 
On the other hand, in secondary schools, -5 per c~ 
population are enrolled, as compared with -6 per cent, i 
and Wales. Considering the backwardness of female < 
this figure is starthng ; if the male population of Ir.d' 
reckoned, no less than -9 per cent, are found in 
schools, a proportion far greater than that of Ei: 
Wales, and approximately equal to that of Germany 
war. Very significant too are the figures for Univer- 
tion. India has about -025 per cent, of her population ■ 
instruction of a Urdversity type, as against -054 ii: 
and Wales. But here, again, the female populatioi 
has to be almost eliminated, so that India s proport.! 
■very high indeed. When single tracts, such as Ben 
ample, are considered, this percentage heavy as it is 
rises in a marked degree. In this province, the pn 
those undergoing University mstruction to the po] 
equal to the proportion in the United Kingdom ; a 
female population of Bengal he left out of reckoning 
rises to the remarkable height of ’1 per cent. 

Thus, while the lower classes in India are large, 
the middle class, which is the class that mairiy pa 
higher institutions, is numerically speaking educate 
equal to that attained in countries whose social an 
conditions are more highly developed. This one-sid 
of Indian education is not entirely the fan t o ^ 
The earlier efiorts of the East India Companj 
directed to the encouragement of higher institu 
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Some lines of Advance : Moral and Material. 

Havins thtis examined briefly tbe political and econoE 

certam lines P t ipj^e first of these lines 

with the future progress of India, ine nrsr . 

“irSn be necessary to begin -.itb a short account oi I 
^ present position. There axe undei: 

Education, the present million pupils in all educational iiiati 
position. of British India. This means t 

iust 3 ner cent, of the population is under instruction -a 

l“fji”uch proves to inetatle ronghly 5 per cent, of tire , 
Td 1 per cent of the females of British India. As might 

been eoni ectured horn igutes so low as these It was f omid ,1 

last census ( 1911 ) that under 6 pet cent, of the population 

mfd and write. The expenditure from all »-ees jorh 
at under £8 milUons, or 7iJ. per head of 

afiatis is suLiently serious. But in the light of present po 
6xi<rencies, it becomes a source of acute uneasiness. Ini 
about to advance upon the road leading to the P-grnssnm « 
ion of responsible government. Electorates are to he b^ 
idenly into being. Indians of all classes will have to ti 

-r and greater share of public duties and 

, Yet only six in every hundred could in 1911 at 

7 modest census standard of literacy. _ It must be 
til the proportion of literates can he raised, the iitt 
^ the peoples of India will remain poor, ignoraiit 

far beyond the standards of Europe. U^il edt 

♦ - ' * *' ' 
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can be more generally diffused, it is idle to expect 
realise ber immense industrial potentialities. 

Disquieting as are these general figures, the 
tke present position of Indian education is 
revealed by an analysis of the proportions of 
undergoing different types of instruction, 
only about 2*4 per cent, of the population are enrolled 

sckools, and only 2*8 per cent, are undergoing 

struction of any kind. The corresponding figure for 
and Wales is 17 per cent.; but it is probable that 
includes some pupils who are preparing for higher 
On the other hand, in secondary schools, *5 per 
population are enrolled, as compared with *6 per cent, in 
and Wales. Considering the backwardness of female 
this figure is startling ; if the male population of 
reckoned, no less than ‘9 per cent, are founc 
schools, a proportion far greater than that of 
Wales, and approximately equal to that of Germany 
war. Very significant too are the figures for 
tion. India has about *025 per cent, of her population 
instruction of a University type, as against *054 in 
and Wales. But here, again, the female population o 
has to be almost eliminated, so that India’s proportion 
very high indeed. When single tracts, such as Bengal 
ample, are considered, this percentage heavy as it is 
rises in a marked degree. In this province, the 
those undergoing University instruction to the 
equal to the proportion in the United Kingdom 

•i* 

female population of Bengal be left out of reckoning, 
rises to the remarkable height of *1 per cent. 

Thus, while the lower classes in India are largely 
the middle class, which is the class that mainly patronises 
higher institutions, is numerically speaking educated 
equal to that attained in coxmtries whose social and economic 
conditions are more highly developed. This one-sided character 
of Indian education is not entirely the fault of Governmen 
The earlier efforts of the East India Company were 
directed to the encouragement of higher institutions 











Some lines of Advance : Moral 

HsviBc tliBS examined briefly the political and eeoioB 
features of the period under review, we can proceed to eonsk 
ce^in lines of development which are mtimato^ to- I 

Jth the future progress of India. The first of these hue 1 

iTS'be necessary to begin with a short account ol t 

present position. There are imdei) 
Education, the present million pupils in all educational institt 
position. British India. This means tb 

lust 3 per cent, of the population is under instruction -a pet 
lentage which proves to include roughly 5 per cent, of the m4 
and 1 per cent of the females of British India. As might k 
been conjectured from figures so low as these, it was found atft 
last census (1911) that under 6 per cent, of the population con 
read and write. The expenditure from all sources works oi 
at under £8 milhons, or Tfd. per head of the population. 

From the purely educational point of view, this state, 
afiaiis is sufficiently serious. But m the light of present pokto 
exigencies, it becomes a source of acute uneasiness. India i 
about to advance upon the road leading to the progresave reak 
tion of responsible government. Electorates are to be broi]«] 
suddenly into being. Indians of all classes w-ill have to taki 
fireater and greater share of public duties and pT^blic respoit 
bihties— yet only six in every hundred could m 1911 ack 
the very modest census standard of literacy. It must hep ■ 
that until the proportion of literates can be raised, the imma 
mass of the peoples of India will remain poor ignorant a 
helpless far beyond the standards of Europe. Until educat 

* Material for this section has been derived priMipaUy from kk 
nvriTinnPTi-nial BeTiew of Education m India, by Mr. H. Sharp, Jiducatic 
SSXerkritt the Government of India. It is to he noted that pop* 
figures are only approximately aoourate, the most recent hemg eig v yea 





can more generally diffused, it is idle to expect India to 

realise her immense industrial potentialities. 

Disquieting as are these general figures, the seriousness of 
liie present position of Indian education is still further 
revealed by an analysis of the proportions of the population 
undergoing different types of instruction. Statistics show that 
only about 2-4 per cent, of the population are enrolled in primary 
schools, and only 2-8 per cent, are undergoing elementary in- 
struction of any kind. The corresponding figure for England 
and Wales is 17 per cent. ; but it is probable that this fi^re 
includes some pupils who are preparing for higher education. 

On the other hand, in secondary schools, '5 per cent, of the 
population are enrolled, as compared with '6 per cent, in England 
and Wales. Considering the backwardness of female education, 
this figure is startling ; if the male population of India alone is 
reckoned, no less than '9 per cent, are found in secondary 
schools, a proportion, far greater than that of England and 
Wales, and approximately equal to that of Germany before the 
war. Very significant too are the figures for University educa- 
tion. India has about -025 per cent, of her population midergoing 
instruction of a University type, as against -054 in England 
and Wales. But here, again, the female population of India 
has to be almost eliminated, so that India’s proportion is really 
very high indeed. When single tracts, such as Bengal for ^ ex- 
ample, are considered, this percentage heavy as it is, sometimes 
rises in a marked degree. In this province, the proportion o 
those undergoing University instruction to the population is 
equal to the proportion in the United Kingdom ; ^ and if the 
female population of Bengal be left out of reckoning, the figure 

rises to the remarkable height of '1 per cent. 

Thus, while the lower classes in India are largely illiterate, 
the middle class, which is the class that mainly patronises the 
higher institutions, is numerically speaking educated to a pitch 
equal to that attained in countries whose social and economic 
conditions are more highly developed. This one-sided character 
of Indian education is not entirely the fault of Government. 
The earher efforts of the East India Company were indeed 
directed to the encouragement of higher institutions estab- 
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in towns, and to tlie conferring of western education upon 
tke kereditary literate classes of Indian society. But tke des- 
patck of 1854 attempted to alter tkis state of affairs by laying 
special stress on elementary education, and since tkat toe 
Government has done something to redeem its pledge. The 
weight of circumstances kas told against tke best mtentions. 
Tke middle classes kave found tkat kigker education is a profi- 
table tkina and they kave made known in an empkatic maimei 
tkeir desire tkat this type of education should be expanded, 
Now tke total funds available are limited, and though tke lowei 
classes are no longer hostile to primary education, they are 
luke-warm in its support and seldom press for its extension. 
As a natural result tke supply of education kas tended to Mov 

tke direction of tke most pressing demand. 

Not only is education in India almost monopolised by one 

class of tke community, but in addition, 
Narrowness of Indian education as there is, appears to 

Education. conducted along extremely narrow 

Unes. It is of a predominantly Uterary type. Only -6 per cent, 
of tke population are undergoing instruction m institutions 
which p We technical training. On tke other hand, per 
cent, of tke population are to be found in non-tecknical insti- 
tutions. _ . -r T PO -ir 

of tke £7x millions spent on education in India, £3 miiiionsis 

spent on kigker institutions for boys, £2 millions is spent on 
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tke nature of tke supply. Literary courses lead to Government 
employ, and are a necessary preliminary to tke study and 
practice of tke law. They are adapted to tke traditional metkodi 
of teaching and to tke highly developed memorising facnlt] 
which characterises many Indian students. Technical and In 
dustrial study offer a less easy or less lucrative career. Bu 
besides tkis, tke slow growth of Industries and tke shyness o 
in supporting industries act as great deterrents ^ t 
education. Were industrial employment assured, it i 
tkat students would readily come forward and tlia 
institutions would multiply. 
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in towns, and to the coixf erring of western education upcii 

tiie hereditary literate' classes of Indian society. But the des- 
patch of 1864 attempted to alter this state of affairs by laying 
special stress on elementary education, and since that time 
Growemment has done soniethnig to redeem its pledge. The 
weight of circumstances has told against the best intentions. 
The middle classes have found that higher education is a profi- 


table thing, and they have made known in an emphatic mannei 
their desire that this type of education should be expanded, 
Now the total funds available are limited, and though the loivet 
classes are no longer hostile to primary education, they aie 
luke-warm in its support and seldom press for its extension. 
As a natural result the supply of education has tended to follow 

the direction of the most pressing demand. 

Not only is education in India almost monopolised by one 

class of the community, but in addition, 

Narrowness of InSian education as there is, appears to 

Education. , , , i i , i 

be conducted along extremely narrow 
lines. It is of a predominantly literary type. Only -5 per cent 
of the population are undergoing instruction in institutions 
which provide technical training. On the other hand, 2-6 pet 
cent, of the population are to be found in non-technical insti- 
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Of the £7| millions spent on education in India, £3 millions i? 
on highei institutions for boys, £2 millions is spent on 
schools for boys, and only a meagre £*7 million os 
institutions. Here again the demand has determined 
nature of the supply. Literary courses lead to Government 
oy, and are a necessary preliminary to the study and 
of the law. They are adapted to the traditional methods 
ching and to the highly developed memorising faculty 
characterises many Indian students. Technical and In* 
study offer a less easy or less lucrative career. But 
this, the slow growth of Industries and the shyness oi 
in supporting industries act as great deterrents to 
education. Were industrial employment assured, it t 
that students would readily come forward and that 
institutions would multiply. 
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toTOS, and to the conferring of western education upon 
"the hereditary literate' classes of Indian society. But the des 
patch of 1864 attempted to alter this state of affairs by laying 
special stress on elementary education, and since that tiiw 
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weight of circumstances has told against the best intentions, 
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table thing, and they have made known in an emphatic mannei 
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luke-warm in its support and seldom press for its extension. 
As a natural result the supply of education has tended to follow 

the direction of the most pressing demand. 
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nature of the supply. Literary courses lead to Government 
oy, and are a necessary preliminary to the study and 
of the law. They are adapted to the traditional methods 
ehiug and to the highly developed memorising faculty 
characterises many Indian students. Technical and In* 
study offer a less easy or less lucrative career. But 
this, the slow growth of Industries and the shyness oi 
in supporting industries act as great deterrents to 
education. Were industrial employment assured, it t 
that students would readily come forward and that 
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In addition to tte foregoing, Indian education, as a whole 

suffers from three principal defects. L 

Principal defects of Indian there is a serious lack o 

education. t t ^ , 

properly trained teacners. Only 30 pe 

cent, of tlie total number have any training qualification. Ii 
primary schools, only 65,000 out of 220,000 are trained. Ii 
secondary schools, out of 60,000 only 20,000 have receiver 
training, and only 7,000 possess degrees. In the second plac« 
the teaching profession in India is seriously underpaid. Ofte 
a man enters the teaching profession because he can find nothin 
else to do ; and pupils are as a rule instructed by a changin 
series of teachers who have not time to learn their trade, an 
put little heart into their work. In the third place, India 
education is entirely dominated by the examination systen 
The passing of an examination is essential for employment, an 
these examinations are almost wholly external. It is not thi 
there are too many of them, hut they are conducted on a larj 
scale and too often form the only goal to be achieved by scho* 
and University instruction. The number of candidates eont 
nnally grows, so that the standard tends to drop and the mo 
inefficient schools to flourish. On the other hand, good instit 
tions languish j for any excellence which goes beyond the stan 
ard of the various examinations, and aims at doing more th« 
passing the pupil, is too often deemed by parents supcrfliioub 

not harmful. 


The crux of the whole present position of Indian Edu 

financial. • As is suggested by 
Educational Finance. that the total expenditure is 

head, such education as exists tends to be cheap and in 
quality. It is because education is cheaply run, that 
are badly paid, that teaching is inefbcient, that the 
taught are out of touch with the vital needs of the pu] 
realise these difficulties more clearly a moment must be 
to the consideration of educatnmal finance. 


As has been explained, elsewhere, the revenues taken 
C4overnment of India are employed partly in central ex 




ture, and partly in re-distribution to provinces for expenditure 
upon objects wMcli provincial revenues are unable to finance 
efficiently. Among those objects is education. Education is 
financed partly from public funds as has been noticed and partly 
from private funds. Under public funds fall those sums which 
are the produce of central or local taxation, while private funds 
include fees, endowments and subscriptions. Now of the f7| 
millions spent on education £2*7 millions comes from provincial 
and '' imperial’ funds, £1-5 millions from local funds, including 
transfers from provincial funds and £1'3 millions from other 
sources, such as missionary bodies and charitable endowments. 
The balance of £2T millions comes from fees. Taking these 
endo\?ments one by one we see that expenditure from provincial, 
including central funds, works out to 2|-<7. per head of popula- 
tion as compared wdth 7s, 9d., in England and Wales. The 
amount found by local bodies such as Municipalities and District 
Boards is very small, for of the £1*5 millions which figures under 
this head, more than one-half comes from provincial or imperial 
grants handed over to local bodies for expenditure. Even ho, 
the expenditure of local bodies upon education through all India 
amounts to no less than 25 per cent, of their total expenditure 
upon all heads. The exact figure varies from ]:)r()vi:nce to 
province. In Bombay and the North-West Frontier Province, 
the local bodies spend over 40 per cent, of their funds 
on education. In the United Provinces, the Punjab, tlie Central 
Provinces and Assam, the figure is about 30 per cent. ; in Biliar 
and Bengal it is about 20 per cent., and in Madras 15 per cent. 
It is generally said that the 'revenues of local bodies are inex- 
pansive ; but there is reason to believe that in inany parts of 
India the resources open to them have been insufficiently tapjied. 
A writer who has carefully studied the economic conditions of a 
Bengal district declares that the local taxation yields to the 
local authorities only per cent, of the total income of the 
population of that district. The truth is,’’ lie writes, that 
in Bengal not only is all taxation exceptionally light, but local 
taxation in particular is an insignificant burden upon the re- 
sources of the people ; that the provision of local finances and 
material benefits is in consequence very inadequate, but that it 







cannot be improved unless larger sums are placed at 
Df the local authorities.”*^ 

The amount contributed by fees, which is 28 
total expenditure, seems at first sight very 
magnitude arises rather from the paucity of funds 
other sources than from the rate of fees charged, 
fee payable by a student averages £4T0s. per heac 
£1 in a secondary school and Ud. in a primary 
contributions from private sources such as missionary 
bodies constitute a very considerable proportion of 
expenditure. 

So far we have been dealing with the small amc 
upon education in India, and the question may well 
why is not this amount increased ? The answer is 
a poor country and already spends 4*3 per cent, 
revenue on education, a figure which compares not 
ably with the percentage spent in other countries, 
has to support many other heavy demands upon it 
as is education to the life of a nation, the safety of 
■of the individual from the menace of external ag 
internal disorder iiaturally comes first. It has 
ill India. Of these heavy charges, that of Defence is 
burden. What can he done educationally when 
are freed from such crippling charges is seen in 
States. In Cochin, for example, the percentage o 
pupils to the male and female population of school 
74 per cent, and 34 per cent, respectively. In 3" 
percentage of pupils under instruction to the 
of school- going age is some 40 per cent. 

The problem of finding the money for th( 
sion of Indian Education is one that will tax 
efforts of British and Indian administrators severe 
few years. The matter is one of vital urgency , 
he not found and the expansion does not tal 
impossible for India to assume the position 
Commonwealth of Nations. 




* J. C. Jacfe. Economic Life of a Bengal District, 



Progress made. 


From what has been said above it might perhaps be imagined 
that Indian education is standing still, and that progress is not 
being made. This is far from being the case. On the contrary, 

the figures at present realised represent 

the results of years of anxious labour 
and of devoted service. A study of the diagram on the 
opposite page will show how steadily, if slowly, education 
has been growing during recent years, but it must be obvious 
that the rate of growth has been wholly insufficient for the needs 
of the country. Further, when this rate is broken up into its 
component factors, the result is such as to cause anxiety. D uring 
the last five years the percentage of increase among primary 
school pupils has been only IGJ. Secondary school pupils, on 
the other hand, have increased by 28 per cent, and pupils in 
Arts Colleges, by 59 per cent. An examination of the problems 
presented by these different types of education, and of the efforts 
which the administration is constantly making to solve them, 
reveals with greater clearness the seriousness of the present 
position and the urgent necessity for embarking upon a largely 
planned constructive policy for which money must be found in 
some waj or other. 

Beginning first with primary education, it is seen from statis 

tics that the total number of 
Primary Education. schools in India has risen 

last 5 years from 123,000 to 142,000 . 
them have risen from 4*9 millions to r5'8 millions 
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pupils in 



of primary education varies widely in dilferent parts of 
Burma with its indigenous system has nearly 7 per cent, 
total male population undergoing elementary education 
in a class by itself. Next come the provinces of Miadras, E 
Bengal and Assam which have nearly (3 per cent, of their 
under elementary education. In the case of the Central P 
ces. Bihar and Orissa the nronortion is iust 4 oer cent., wl 
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ces, Bihar and Orissa the proportion is just 4 
the United Provinces and in Uie North- West Frontier Pi 
the proportion is nearly 3 per cent. 

So far as expenditure is concerned, the total amount speu 
on primary schools has risen in 6 years from £1*^ — :ii-— . 
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just under £2 millions 
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primary schools per head of the male population varies widely 
from province to province. Bombay, which spends on primary 
schools about 6|d. per head of the male population, is easily 
in front of the rest of India. Madras, the Central Provinces and 
Assam spend about ‘dd, per head. The Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province spend 2d., and Bengal, the United 
Provinces, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, l^d. These amounts may 
^ell seem ridiculously small. If the primary education of boys 
is to be placed upon a satisfactory footing, all boys from the 
completion of the 5th to the completion of the 11th or 12th' 
year should be under instruction. Taking this at 15 per cent, 
of the male population, more than 18 J million boys ought to be 
undergoing elementary education as opposed to the 6 million 
boys actually at school now. The cost of educating the rest is 
estimated to be at least £5 millions a year, to say nothing of the 
sums required for training, inspection, the erection of schools 
and so forth. ^During the last five years imperial ” grants 
totalling some £7 millions have been devoted to education, 
and primary education has come in for a substantial share. 
In 1917-18 a recurring grant of £200,000 was made available 
for the training of teachers, and in the budget of 1918-19 a 
further grant of £200,000 was ear-marked for primary education.. 
Small as are these sums in comparison with the figure necessary 
to set primary education upon its feet, they have already pro- 
duced good results in improving the pay and prospects of the 
primary school teachers. It should further be remembered 
that these '' imperial ’’ grants are of the nature of wind falls, 
since the basis of educational finance is provincial. 

There are two possible lines of advance by which primary 

education may gradually arrive at a 
Possible Lines o£ Advance. position. The first is the accel- 

eration of progress under a voluntary system, by means of 
careful surveys supplemented by enhanced grants. This scheme 
was started some time ago in Eastern Bengal, with the object 
of pro'^ding a decent primary school in each village-union, and 

such progress was made that when the Presidency of Bengal was 

— • 

* This estimate based upon calculations kindly put at my disposal by the. 
Educational Commissioner, must be taken as approximate only. 
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constituted, tlie sclieme was extended to Western Bengal also 
The second line of advance is the introduction of some compnl* 
sory measure. In many of the provinces these two lines of ad- 
vance are being pursued simultaneously, and it is to be noticed 
that provinces backward in respect of primary education are no'^ 
making strenuous efforts to catch up with the rest. In the 
United Provinces, for example, Government addressed districi 
boards in April 1918 directing them to prepare a large programme 
of educational expansion to be carried out during the next five 
years. The obj ect to be aimed at was the doubling of the number 
of scholars attending primary schools, and if necessary the 
doubling of the number of schools themselves. In order to 
improve the quality of teaching, substantial advances were 
sanctioned on the existing rates of pay for teachers in primary 
schools. The schemes submitted by the boards, as revised by 
■Government, make provision for a substantial development of 
primary education within the next few years. The number of 
teachers in schools managed by boards is to rise from 20,000 to 
34,000. The number of training classes for teachers is to be 
raised within three years from 250 to 530. The Boards are to 
be given full discretion in the matter of exemption from fees ; 
and the children of the very poor may also be provided with 

school-books free of charge. The esti- 
Provincial efforts. , i i ^ i . 

mated cost to local government of this 
scheme is nearly half a million pounds within the next three 
years. This, although it constitutes a very heavy draft on 
provincial revenues and seriously curtails the amount available 
for other services, is considered by Sir Harcourt Butler, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, to be thoroughly 
justifiable. In the Punjab, also, the Local Government has laid 
down a far-reaching programme. The object here aimed at is 
that district board schools should be established in every centre 
where an average attendance of not less than 50 children might 
be expected. When a map had been made of the present dis- 
tribution of schools, it was found that the existing number, m., 
173 middle vernacular schools and 4,613 primary schools would 
have to be expanded to 471 and 8,673 respectively. Based upon 
this map a programme for the next five years has been drawn 
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the ultimate cost of which is estimated at about £80,000. 
N'or is it only in the provinces relatively backward in primary 
education that the subject is receiving attention. In Bombay. 

I ^here primary education is relatively far developed and where 
50 per cent, of the total provincial expenditure upon education 
devoted to it, the Local Government has no intention of 
relaxing its efiorts. It is proposed to open primary schools 

I Vi 

every village of over 1,000 inhabitants and subsequently in 
every village containing more than 500 inhabitants. During 
the year 1917-18 it was found possible to renew the annual 
provision of £13,000 for the expansion of primary education, 
^hicli had been suspended for three years in consequence of the 
war. The result was a net increase of over 300 in the number of 
i primary schools for boys. The pay of vernacular school teachers 
has also been substantially increased. Further, Government 
intends ultimately to establish a training school in every district 
of the Bombay Presidency and of Sind, with the object of replac- 
ing every untrained teacher by a man who has undergone at 
least one year’s instruction at such a school. 

Quite as interesting are the efforts directed towards advance 
along the second line mentioned above. Measures allowing 
mnnicipalities or other local bodies to enforce primary education 

within their jurisdiction have been 
Compulsory Education, introduced into Bombay and are con- 
templated in Bengal, in the United Provinces, in the Punjab, 
and in Bihar and Orissa. The success of this plan depends 
upon the willingness of local bodies to avail themselves of the 
permission to adopt compulsory measures, and to tax them- 
selves with a view to making these measures effective. The 
Bombay Government has provided notable, encouragement 
to municipal effort by a promise to contribute one-half of the 
cost of the free and compulsory education introduced under the 
Act. Several municipalities have already applied for 
permission to introduce compulsion, and it is to be hoped 
that their example will be widely followed. In some parts 
of India there is reported to be a lamentable lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of local bodies, who prefer to develop secondary 
rather than primary education, but it is generally considered 
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unlikely tkat tkis attitude of apathy will endure much longer* 
Should it be found to persist, however, the matter may aris& 
for consideration whether it will be desirable to follow tte 
English precedent and to apply compulsion not to the parents 
but to the local authorities themselves, by requiring them tn 
provide facilities of a type reasonably proportionate to local 
requirements. 

It must be plain, that mere expansion will be useless without 

a corresponding improvement in the 
Changes mjhe Curricu- q^jality of instruction. Constant efiorts 

are as a matter of fact being made to 
put the elementary schools more closely in touch with the 
needs of the pupil, and to make elementary education some- 1 
thing of which lower classes will > quickly perceive the use i 
and enjoy the benefits. As the supply of capable teachers I 
increases, the framing of more attractive and more utilitarian 
courses will become possible. Even now it has been found 
that some subjects outside the three K’s are highly appre- 
ciated by those classes whom it is most necessary to con- 
vince of the benefits of the primary education. Elementary in- 
struction in the methods of reading land records, and in mental 
arithmetic as applied to bazar transactions is most popular in 
many places. But no improvement can take place in the course 
until there are sufficient good teachers to impart it. The pro- 
blem of primary education is now very largely one of stafbg. 
Steps are being taken in almost every part of India to increase 
the pay of the primary school teachers. During the last 5 years, 
indeed, the whole pay of the teaching profession has been steadily 
if slowly raised ; and while the direct expenditure in 19ini 
averaged out at £15 a year per teacher, that in 1916-17 worked 
out to £17. That this policy of improving the teaching and tie 
curriculum, meagre as it has been in scope, has not been withoat 
success, is shown by the fact that, according to an actuarial 
calculation, at the beginning of the last quinquennium tie 
average duration of school life was years, and at the end, 
it was over 4 years. These figures show very clearly that 
primary education is beginning, even if beginning very 
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slowly^ “to commend itself to the classes which stand most 
in ixeed of it. 

Th^re is, however, one further point in connection with the 
expansion of primary education to which attention 
nxust be drawn. The local boards will in some Provinces at 
least find themselves with much money to spend : but there 
^:sists no machinery for advising them how to spend it to the 
best advantage : for making the experience of one board afford 
guidance to another board : for collating the results achieved 
ici tlie district, in the division, in the province. At present, 
primary education is so largely an affair of the local bodies 
that the ordinary departmental machinery of education has 
'^irtxially little to do with its administration. Unless some 
Co-ordinating system can be devised, to aid the boards with 
Counsel and advice when they desire them, while leaving the 
responsibility of the boards intact, it is to be feared that public 
money may be wasted, and that the boards may lose keenness 
through being led by inexperience to commit avoidable mistakes. 

'When we approach secondary education, the problem appears 

somewhat dif erent. So far as quantity 
is concerned, secondary education in 
India may be considered fairly satisfactory. It is the quality 
which leaves so much to be desired. During the last 5 years 
the total number of institutions for boys and girls has risen from 
just over 6,000 to more than 7,500 ; and the number of pupils 
has risen from *9 million to 1*2 millions. During the same 
period, expenditure has increased from £1*4 millions to £2*1 
millions. Nonetheless the condition of secondary schools in 
India is thoroughly unsatisfactory. Instruction and discipline 
are generally reported as poor. There is very little control over 
privately managed schools, whose end and aim are generally to 
get a certain number of boys through the Matriculation Examina- 
tion. On the whole, with certain qualifications, it is true to 
say that secondary education in India is of poor standard and 
badly regulated. It also suffers from certain special defects. In 

the first place, the demand for it is 
almost inexhaustible ; and the difficulty 
oi meeting this demand in an adequate manner tends to swamp 


Secondary Education. 


Special Defects. 



tlic effects ol refoxni. If existing scliools arc improved, new 
ones spring lowering tlie average of attainment and under" 
mining discipline. Owing to the demand for edu cation, how- 
ever had, the proprietors of schools are able to manage theii 
institutions at the lowest limit of eiBS-ciency without fear of loss 
of boys. Worse still, since the most, necessary ingredients of 
education such as discipline, social life, good phj sical condition 
and a reasonable standard of class-work, are not demanded, 
they are not supplied. The school often depends upon the good- 
will of parents and pupils, and where public opinion is weak 
and uninformed, the parents are only too ready to listen to the 
complaints of their children. The school boy thus becomes the 
master of his teachers. Political agitation often occupies the 
minds of boys to a most undesirable extent. During the last 
two years it has been found necessary in several provinces to 
issue orders prohibiting pupils from attending political meetings. 
Further, the part played in anarchist outrages by pupils and 
ex-pupils of certain educational institutions, primarily in Bengal, 
and to a lesser extent elsewhere, is a lurid one. Before the war, 
promoters of disorder regarded the schools as a favourable 
ground for recruiting the agents of their designs, and an organised 
attempt was made to corrupt pupils through teachers insinuated 
into responsible positions for this very purpose. Here again in 
secondary as in primary education the supply of trained teachers 
of the right quality is a crucial factor. In secondary schools, 
out of 60,000 teachers only 20,000 are trained and only 7,000 
have degrees. During the last 5 years the percentage of trained 
teachers to the total number of teachers has increased by *6 per 
cent, but it still stands at the miserably inadequate figure of one 
to three. The need for expansion in this direction is now appre- 
ciated by the authorities. Towards the close of the period under 
review the Government of India gave a grant of £200,000 a year 
for expenditure upon the training of teachers. Existing train- 
ing institutions have been much improved and their number is 
increasing year by year. Nonetheless, the rate of increase is 
disproportionately small considering the importance of the place 
which the trained teacher must occupy in the future of Indian 
Education. 






Urgency of the Problem. 




WHle edncation remains as cHeap as it is it is i 
see how it can be made more efficient. If the amount 
to put secondary education on a sound footing were caioi 
rn the very modest basis of £4 per pupil per annum the 
expenditure would work out at £44 railhons The silm ^ 
|Government would have to find after allowing for the lev 
jnp of fees, in addition to the sums at pi^sent spent 
[secondary education, would amount to £1-3 millions anni 

Large as is this sum, it is of 

to it. In the case Of 

i eciiica^uioii tli6 situation is sufl&cicntly ssrious j but tlie 
are largely in the future. In the case of secondarv 
however, we are dealing with a state of affairs consti;;ting a 
pobtical and social danger. Secondary education is the pivot 
on winch depends the whole character of educational and other 
forms of advance. Prolonged acquiescence in its present 
condition will force India shortly to reap the fruits of a 
widespread, squalid and uncontrolled system. 

Passing to University education it is to be noticed that the 
defects peculiar to the Indian XJniversitv system are lack 
organisation, wide inequality of efficiency amon^f 

The Indian University f “ferior stendard 

System. instruction. If secondary education be 

radically improved, much will he done 
Iriiprove the colleges, but the whole system of affiliating 
Universities, useful in its day, is now outworn in India and has 
become unwieldy. When a University consists of scattered 
colleges, each separated from the next by hundreds of miles, the 
inevitable result is that each, with its inadequate resources, 
attempts to perform the function of a miniature University. 
Courses of instruction far beyond the compass of the staS are 
undertaken. There is much unnecessary re-duplication of equip- 
ment, which under the existing financial conditions means poor 
quality all round. The University standard, which is some- 
thing external to the colleges, tends to lower itself to the capacity 
of tire weakest institution. Any attempt to raise the standard 
is regarded with hostility by certain sections ©f the press, ■which 



* See footnote on p. 115 . 
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tend to turn every topic of educational controversy into a racial 
question ; and profess to discover, in every proposal to improve 
tlie quality of instruction evidence of a desire to thwart, by 
stunting educational development, India s legitimate political 

demand. ^ . 

Nevertheless 5 the prospects are not without promise. During 

the last year or two there have been important development in 
University education. It seems clear that the right policy is to 
let the better colleges stand on their own legs as unitary Univer- 
sities j while the remaining and weaker colleges must continue 
under the older b ating system, as it exists at present. Already 
there is a marked tendency for the affiliating University to 
divide itself into sections, in each of which the achievement of 
centralised institutions is possible. In the case of Calcutta 
University, one sbce of jurisdiction has been taken away and 
put under the newly constituted University of Patna. Other 
Universities are also contemplated in Dacca for Eastern Bengal, 
and in Eangoon for Burma. In the case of Allahabad, a similar 
tendency may be noted. A centralised Hindu University has 
already been established at Benares, and other Universities are 
projected at Nagpur for the Central Provinces and at Lucknow 
for Oudh. Suggestions have further been made for the estab- 
lishment of a Muhammadan University at Aligarh and for a 
University at Agra. Similarly the Indian State of Hyderabad is 
setting up its own University as distinct from the University 
of Madras. This new scheme is of some general interest, 
as the medium of instruction throughout the University is 
to be Urdu, with English as a compulsory second language. 

During the last 5 years the improvement of the standard ot 
University education has proceeded steadily. This improvement 
would have been more apparent had it not been for the pheno- 
minal increase of those under University instruction, an increase 
amounting to some 62 per cent. The Universities have received 

„ , ^ , liberal grants from the Government of 

Recent Improvements, t t t i i 1 1 i i 

India, and have been enabled to provide 

themselves with additional accommodation where this was neces- 
sary, to create chairs for higher teaching and to promote researcli 
and instruction by University professors. During the last a 
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Calcutta University Com- 
mission. 







years tlie Government of India has given £27,000 in recnrri 
grants and £280,000 in non-recurring grants. 

Moreover, the Government of India, aware of the 
conditions in which many of the 28,000 students of 
the largest of all the Indian Universities, were living, and anxious 
to ascertain from an impartial standpoint the standard of 

both graduate and post-graduate 
colleges within and without 
appointed in 1917 a Commission 
wide terms of reference. This Commission, presided ov^ 

Dr. Sadler, consisted of seven members, of whom four 
direct from England. Two members were Indians, 
in October 1917, and after receiving . written replies 
qiiestionnaiTe from more than 400 witnesses in Beng 
otBer provinces, and taking . evidence from hundreds 
persons, completed its labours in March 1919. . Its 
empowered it to investigate the relations between Univ 
and secondary education, and also the hearing of Unh 
studies upon professional and technological training. In 
course of its investigations, the Commission visited the I 
versities of Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces as i; 
as the University of Mysore and the nascent Osmania 
versity of Hyderabad. Visits were also made to most 
the Colleges and many of the High Schools of the 
districts of Bengal. Much is hoped from the results of 
eixc^uiries, which will constitute a more thorough survey 
the problems of Indian education than any that has 

been attempted. 

Thus dark in some respects as is the picture 
Indian Education, it is nonetheless lightened by gleams of 
for in each of the great branches of education vrhich -sre 
examined, there has been considerable progress during the 
under review, combined with considerable promise for the 
A word must now be said as to tbe education of 

classes of the community. The 
Female Education. continues in 

roughly unsatisfactory condition. Social reasons somh as 
institution of Pardah, early marriage, and so ort , 


. 1 ^ 








stumbling block. Still more formidable, however, is the hin- 
drance constituted by the lack of effective demand. While 
female education is enthusiastically advocated dn the platform 
and in the pubhc press, the number of those who will pay 
for it or even allow the female members of their own families 
to enjoy its advantages is comparatively small. Among purely 
educational difficulties are the provision of a sufficiently 
large and well qualified staff of lady teachers and inspec- 
tresses. During the last five years there has indeed been a 
distinct improvement. The number of women under training 
is' nearly 3,000 at present, which represents an increase of 75 
per cent. Two excellent women’s colleges have recently been 
opened in Madras. The expansion of facilities for training and 
for collegiate education may, it is hoped, make a supply of 
teachers easier in the future and tend to guide public opinion 
upon the point. It is obvious that female illiteracy acts as a 
serious bar to educational progress. If half the population 
grows up practically illiterate, incentive to education in the other 
half must be sensibly lowered ; and when home education is 
almost unknown, education in general appears as something 
extraneous to the real life of the people. An artificial state of 
affairs is indeed created by imparting it. The youth does not 
find in his home the environment and thoughts which surround 
him in the class room. 


Muhammadan education also presents a problem of its own. 


Hiibamiuadan Education. 


The difficulties which oppose the expan- 
sion of education, especially of higher 


education, among this class of the community are gradually 
giving way. As a result of the increased efforts of the last five 


years, the percentage of Muslim pupils to pupils of other com- 


munities bears almost the same proportion as the Mussalman 


population to the entire population. It is encouraging to find 
that the community is beginning to take a larger share in in- 
stitutions for higher education ; but even so the number of 


Muhammadans in Arts Colleges, in provincial colleges and 
secondary schools is disproportionately small. In several pro- 
vinces, such as Bombay and the United Provinces, special 
grants have been earmarked for Muhammadan education 
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sources. 


Depressed classes. 


•and special inspecting agencies and training institntioiis li- 
likewise been establisbed. 

Satisfactory progress has also been made in the edncati 

« Europeans and the doTniVilo/i 

European Education. . , . rm . , co 

munity. The number of pupils I 
xisen by nearly 25 per cent, and now represents about 18 
•cent, of this population. The education of the domiciled co 
munity continues to he characterised by a large amount of sc 
lielp in the nature of fees and subscriptions, and more than 
per cent, of the cost of a pupil's education is met from priv^ 
sources. Special grants have been made in the cities of Calcu 
and Madras, and there is little reason to suppose that a 
•cliildren of the domiciled community now go uneducated. Gd 
opportunities for employment in India, whether in the pul 
services or private concerns, have resulted from the practi 
•cessation of recruitment from England during the war. 

Education among the aboriginals, criminal tribes a 

depressed classes presents grave diffic 

JJ0P1!'6SS6(1 CldiSSGS* # • rri-t Hlf* * m 

ties, ihe Missionary Societies and ' 
Salvation Army, together with Indian Societies for So< 
Service, are making great efforts to improve the condition 
these people. Of the aboriginal population, reckoned at j 
mider 10 millions, only 134,000 or 1*3 per cent., are at schc 
In the case of the depressed classes, numbering nearly 
millions, under 330,000, or 1 per cent., are receiving instructi 
With the criminal tribes, 4 millions in number, the percent 
nt school sinks to -5, Eesults on the whole appear small 
pyresent but the work is full of promise for the future. 

In addition to the figures of those under instruction, 

general progress of intellectual acth 

General^^^^^Intellectual gauged by the increase in 

number of publications. The num 
of printing presses has increased from 2,751 in 1910-11 
3,101 in 1916-17. The number of newspapers has r; 
from 658 to 805, and of periodicals from 1,902 to 3,173. TI 
also symptoms of a growing interest in education by tl 
whose school and college days are over. Madras possesses c 
1,100 educational institutions and some 700 reading ro 




General Intellectual 
Activity. 
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and literary societies with a membership of over 130,000. 
Bombay has nearly 250 pablio hbraries. In the Central Pro- 
vinces, district boards are encouraging the formation of viUage 
librariU. It should be noted in this connection that the effects 
of the war upon Indian education have not been wholly adverse. 

It is true that the financial stringency has postponed schemes 
of importance, and Local Governments have been precluded 
from drawing freely upon the unspent balances which had accu- 
mulated from Imperial grants of preceding years. But, on the 
other hand, the world-struggle has excited great interest among 

people of all ranks and all ages in 
EfiEects of the War. naatters outside their immediate sur- 
roundings. It has enhanced their historical and geographical 
knowledge. It kas widened their outlook and united them 
with all parts of the Empire in common endeavour to contribute 
towards the successful prosecution of the war. Schools in 
aeneral have taken a share in providing money and men. Uni- 
versities have organised Indian Defence Force units. From 
the Punjab University a Brigade Signal Section has been formed, 
which proceeded on active service and won the high commenda- 
tion of the Military authorities. In the same province over 
10 000 recruits, three-quarters of whom were actually masters or 
students, were provided for the Army ; while £50,000 was sub- 
scribed to war funds. Great efforts have been made in every pro 
vince to bring the war home to students and school-boys. War 
lectures, exhibitions of war pictures, propagation of war news 
and war literature, kave all done muck to enlarge cramped 
mental korizons and kave led to a truer realisation of tke unity 
oftke Br it isk Empire and of tke greatness of Imperial ideals. 

Among tke minor difficulties wkick attend tke improvement 
of tke general educational level in India is tke lack of library 
facilities. In the larger towns, it is true, there are public libraries 
wkick contain a certain number of standard works. The Univer- 
sities kave, of course, tkeir own libraries which are more or less 
adequate for tkeir particular purpose. But college libraries, to 
wkick alone, as a rule, the student has access, vary enormously. 
They are most inadequately financed, and a grant of £60 a year 
for the upkeep of a large college library is looked upon as gene- 
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Teclmical Education. 




rous. School libraries are ofteu deplorable 
of tMs, it may be mentioned that one of the ii_^^. 
in. Bengal states that in his division, school librarie 
of second-hand books, which to judge from 
titles might have been bought by weight . 
examined by this inspector were found such i 
as “ Gun-shot wounds, their treatment,” 

History of the Devil and Witchcraft in 
What and when to drink.” There is no 
li braries are full of books which do not make ^ 
able reading for school-boys. In some provinces 
are being effected. In Bombay, boys’ libraries - 
lished with Government aid, as distinct 
In Bihar and Orissa each district high school 
a sum of £40 above its usual grant. But on 
said the importance of providing library 
colleges is not yet sufficiently realised. 

It is now time to turn towards, perhaps, 

topic of all, namely 
We have already seen 

Tn Q* note of Indian education is at present 
conraging to find that there is a growing ^ 
scientific, industrial, commercial and agricultu 
A.S an example it may be mentioned that i 
creased stress is being laid on the provision of 
training in schools, and arrangements have 
duLced for putting teachers through a 
culture at the Lyallpur Agricultural 
India, during the last five years the number 
going technical and industrial education 
creased, the actual figures showing a rise frr 
but nevertheless the prospects of future 
tremely good. As is noticed in another t 
arising out of the war have combmed 
stimulus to Indian Industry and industrial 
growth of industry in different parts of 
pling disadvantage under which scientific 
tion at preseat labours, aaraely the 
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and literary societies with a membership of over 130,00( 

nearly 250 public libraries. In the Central Prc 

vinces, district boards are encouraging the formation of villag 
libraries It should be noted in this connection that the effect 
of the war upon Indian education have not been wholly adverse 
It is true that the financial stringency has postponed schemei 
of importance, and Local Governments have been precludec 
from drawinw freely upon the unspent balances which had accu 
mulated from Imperial grants of preceding years. But, on the 
other hand, the world“Struggle has excited great interest amon^ 

people of all ranks and all ages ir 

Effects of the War. matters outside their immediate sur- 
roundings. It has enhanced their historical and geographical 
knowledge. It has widened their outlook and urdted them 
with all parts of the Empire in common endeavour to contribute 
towards the successful prosecution of the war. Schools in 
general have taken a share in providing money and men. Uni- 
versities have organised Indian Defence Force units. From 
the Punjab University a Brigade Signal Section has been formed, 
which proceeded on active service and won the high commenda- 
tion of the Military authorities. In the same province over 
10,000 recruits, three-quarters of whom were actually naasters or 
students, were provided for the Army ; while £50,000 was sub- 
scribed to war funds. Great efforts have been made in every pro- 
vince to bring the war home to students and school-boys. War 
lectures, exhibitions of war pictures, propagation of war news 
and war literature, have all done much to enlarge cramped 
mental horizons and have led to a truer realisation of the unitv 
of the British Empire and of the greatness of Imperial ideals. 

Among the minor difficulties which attend the improvement 
of the general educational level in India is the lack of library 
facilities. In the larger towns, it is true, there are public libraries 
which contain a certain number of standard works. The Univer- 
sities have, of course, their own libraries which are more or less 
adequate for their particular purpose. But college libraries, to 
which alone, as a rule, the student has access, vary enormously 
They are most inadequately financed, and a grant of £60 a year 
for the upkeep of a large college library is looked upon as gene- 
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rous. School libraries are often deplorable. As an example 
of this, it may be mentioned that one of the inspectors of schools 
in Bengal states that in his division, school libraries are composed 
of second-hand books, which to judge from their miscellaneous 
titles might have been bought by weight. In the libraries 
examined by this inspector were found such incongruous books 
as Gun-shot wounds, their treatment,” Oriental Crime ” 
''History of the Devil and Witchcraft in all countries” and 
" What and when to drink.” There is no doubt that many 
libraries are full of books which do not make profitable or suit- 
able reading for school-boys. In some provinces improvements 
are being effected. In Bombay, boys’ libraries are being estab- 
lished with Government aid, as distinct from school libraries. 
In Bihar and Orissa each district high school received in 1914rl5 
a sum of £40 above its usual grant. But on the whole it may b< 
said the importance of providing library facilities for India] 
colleges is not yet sufficiently realised. 

It is now time to turn towards, perhaps, the most important 

^ topic of all, namely technical education. 

Technical Education. , , , / 1. . . i 

We have already seen that the prevail- 
ing note of Indian education is at present literary. It is en- 
couraging to find that there is a growing popular demand for 
scientific, industrial, commercial and agricultural training. 
As an example it may be mentioned that in the Punjab, in- 
creased stress is being laid on the provision of some agricultural 
training in schools, and arrangements have now been intro- 
duced for putting teachers through a practical course of agri- 
culture at the Lyallpur Agricultural College. Throughout all 
India, during the last five years the number of students under- 
going technical and industrial education has not largely in- 
creased, the actual figures showing a rise from 15,779 to 16,594 ; 
but nevertheless the prospects of future development are ex- 
tremely good. As is noticed in another chapter, circumstances 
arising out of the war have combined to provide a great 
stimulus to Indian Industry and industrial research. With the 
growth of industry in difierent parts of India, the most crip- 
pling disadvantage under which scientific and technical educa- 
tion at present labours, namely the difficulty of placing its 
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products in positions for which their training has fitted them, 
will gradually disappear. So far as the higher research is 
concerned, individual schemes and institutions have made some 
progress, despite financial stringency. The Indian Institute 
of Science at Bangalore is doing good work. Sir J. C. Bose 
has established in Calcutta a Eesearch Institute for the in- 
vestigation of the sensitiveness of plants, and kindred topics. 
There has been notable improvement in some of the more 
important technical institutions, and the recommendations oi 
the Indian Industrial Commission, to which reference is invited, 
are expected to aid considerably in the future development 
of scientific and technical education in India. 


In all discussions about education it must be remembered 

that the particular type of education 

provided is dependent 
upon the conditions of the country and 
the limitations imposed by the system of educational finance. 
Now in India about three persons out of every four are directly 
dependent upon agriculture, and in devising a system of educa- 
tion for them, the needs of the two different classes, whicli 
constitute the agricultural population, have to be kept in mind. 

For the sub-tenants and labourers whose children are com- 


pelled to take a share in the family toil at a very early age, 
the simplest primary education is all that can be provided. 
But this primary education should be so framed as to raise tlie 
receptivity of the younger generation. If they can be trained 
to take an interest in the things round about them, they will 
be fitted to return to their homes and to the realities of life with 


a sense calculated to appreciate the relatively backward condi- 
ions under which they labour and a will to remedy them. 
) far as the landlords, large cultivators and occupancy tenants 
concerned, the education to be provided should fit them to 
m to their land and to take an active interest in the improve- 
of agricultural and of village life generally. These problems 
ricultural education are most pressing. The world's pro- 
i is affecting agriculture equally with other occupations, and 
ess the Indian agriculturist can be so equipped intellectually 
.at he clearly appreciates this progress, he will be blind to tie 





new markets and to tke new opportunities giv 
future of India depends very largely upon the 
of agricultural resources. Earnest efiorts are 
by the Department of Education and hy 
Agriculture to improve the intelligence and the 
the agriculturist. The two lines of work are novr 
complimentary. We have already seen some 
tages under which primary education labours, 
which are being made by the Administration to 
We must now look at the work which is 
improve agriculture in India and to enable 
to profit in the highest degree by such education 
As to the general prospects before 

there can be no two 

Prospects Scientific (^ountrv ofiers an ex 

Agriculture. n r 

field for the a 

to the industry by which two-thirds of its 

country in the world is there to be found so 

ture of varieties in almost every crop grown. In 

the world is the difficulty of improving the 

by the mass of the cultivators so great. 

and took of the Indian farmer are such as to 

in helpless inactivity until the soil conditions 

maximum. When he is shown a good 

repheSj with perfect truth, that his bullocks 

it costs too much. Thousands of acres of 

only the application of manure, water 

tons of valuable crops. As an example of what 

may be stated that in Chhattisgarh in the 

sites once considered unculturable have 

by the Agricultural Department and have yi 

of cotton, of ground nuts, and cane. Land for 

per acre was paid only two years ago, now 

13s. per acre. Two years ago its purchasing 

an acre and now the price has risen to £5. From 

some idea can be gauged of the prospects o^ 

* This section' is based upon the Beports of 
and of the Agricultural Adviser to the Govermnent of 
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in India. The importance of the research and experimental work 
required to determine these prospects more accurately, caimot 
be oyer-emphasised. During the 12 years that the recon- 
stituted Department of Agriculture has 
Work of the Department m existence, most tangible results 

of Agricu ure. been obtained in several direc- 

tions. Tirst has come the improvement of crops suitable to 
the country, by the selection and organised distribution of 
improved seeds. If pure strains are selected by an economic 
botanist, greater yields per acre can be gained in every case and 
a larger market price per unit of produce. A second metbod 
is the transfer' of the best indigenous methods of cultivation 
and the best indigenous implements utilised in certain areas to 
other more backward parts- of tbe country. iFurtber, witk 
better communications, localities particularly adapted to certain 
crops can specialise in tbem. Under the old self-contained 
Indian village system, each village has to grow all of its on 
requirements of everything, irrespective of the special fitness 

•of the land for all crops. 

The distribution of improved varieties of seeds bas prepared 
the way for improvements in manure and cultivation. It has 
given the agriculturist an incentive to better methods of treating 
his land by showing him that there are possibilities of increased 
profits from agricultme, outside those furnished by a rise of 
prices. Careful investigation in each distinct tract by thoroughly 
trained officers filled with zeal for accurate work is necessary 
before a certain practice can be recommended with confidence, 
But here the vagaries of the season may frustrate much good 
work. In the event of a failure of the monsoons, the money 
spent on manure may be all wasted, and “ once bit always shy” 
is a favourite proverb in India. 

Scientific agriculture in India, like every other branch of 
overnment^s activity, labours under the disadvantages of 
eing under-financed. Excellent work is being done, but it is 
eing done on a pitifully small scale. The Research Institute 

at Pusa, which is the Headquarters 
of the Imperial Department of Agricul- 
ture, costs only £35,000 a year and the total expenditure of al 



Work on. Food Crops. 



the provincial departments wMcii 
tnre up and down India, amounts to a little more 
It is prol)ably safe to say that if India could inv 
this amount in scientific work directed towards the i 
of agriculture, the money would be well 
Institute, since its beginning in 1905, has had. a 
any institution might be proud, but is under- 
in a somewhat inaccessible position. Much 
ifork is however being done by the Provincial 
Agriculture, but here also there is great scope 
especially in the investigation of local problems. 

A brief survey of the work which has been 

improvement of a 
period under review 

clearly for the desirability of increasing the 
Agricultural Department than numberless pages 
Much attention is being devoted to increasing 
of food crops which, in the present condition 
world shortage, may well prove to be of vital i 
humanity as well as to the Empire. The 
wheat has risen from 32-9 million acres to 35-5 
within a year ; but on account of 
the total yield fell from 10-2 ndUion tons to 
Most of the Indian wheats are of low quality and n 
fetch low prices in the world market. The straw 
The aim of the experiments in wheat br eedmg " 

bine high grain quality with increased yielding- 
straw. These objects have largely been 
the strains known as “ Pusa 12 ” and 
500,000 acres of these varieties will he grown 
the next twelve months, and the increased 

ensue is reckoned to he £1 an acre. 

Very important has also been the work 
with rice. There is no need to emphasize ^ 
of the rice crop to India both from the 
consumption as a staple food and also as an 
The world export trade of rice is 

- T rN* 












and Siam, tlie export ot rice 
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amoTmting to 40 per cent, of the total. The area under padd? 
fell from 80 million acres in 1916-17 to 79 million acres h 
1917-18, but the total outturn rose from 34 million tons to 
nearly 36 million tons. The work of the Agriculture Department 
in connection with this crop consists not only in the evolution 
of strains of superior yielding power and the distribution of 
their seed, but also in changing the methods of cultivation tj 
effecting a reduction in the seed rate. Important experiments 
have also been conducted in connection with the manuring of 
paddy soils with organic and phosphatic fertilisers. 

Much attention has been devoted to cotton. The Indian 

cotton is, as a rule, of a short staple. 
Cotton. efforts of the Department 

have been largely directed towards the introduction of the 
longer staple so much in demand by the world s market. During 
the year under review the total value of raw cotton exported 
amounted to some £27 millions, and that of manufactured 
cotton to some £8 millions. This combined value, which wae 
the highest recorded, was almost entirely due to the high range of 
prices of raw cotton. As one effect of high prices the total area 
under crop has risen steadily. In 1916-17 it was just under 
22 million acres, while in 1917-18 it was nearly 25 million acres 
but owing to unfavourable conditions the total yield fell from 
4*5 miUion bales (of 400 lbs. each) in 1916 to 4 million bales in 
1917-18. Even so, the improvement of the staple of a crop 
of this magnitude is no light task. None the less the work of the 
Agricultural Department has been attended with a large measure 
of success. In Madras, for example, an energetic campaign 
has been carried on against the low grade cotton,' with the result 
that it was practically stamped out in 1916-17. It is estimated 
that there were at least a quarter of a milhon acres of superior 
cotton under cultivation in 1917-18, and at a very conservative 
estimate the agriculturists of this locality have benefited to the 
extent of some £300,000 from the work of the Department. In 
the Central Provinces, also, a large extension of long staple 
cotton is to he looked for. Most striking have been the yields 
obtained from soil which was formerly looked upon as too poor 
for cultivation. In the Punjab, the type of cotton known as 
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5„.ted that duriBB 1918 m tie C."*! “'f ;?l .“““““it 

,iti the seed piotided by the Agnoultute Department The 
i gain to the producer at a very modertte val^rt^ a 

^Se both £ ertension of long-stapled cottou through^t 
hfc and the improvement of eiistmg methods of gmn.^ ^d 
feting, have not escaped the notice of the Adnumstration. 

fc whole question has recently been ezamined by a Co— e, 

,M result of whose labours is already apparent in the ertabhsh- 
nent of a Cotton Contract Conmntteo m Bombay, pending the 
Phtablisliment of a Central Cotton Trade Association. _ 

- other oreps have — “ion 

Other Crops. subject of tbe Indian sugar-cane 

industry \ 7 as considered at tlie last meeting of the Board^of 

Agiicnltuxe held at Poona, and it was ^ icentioro^f 
id in need of immediate attention. WitB tlie exception of 

cotton mannfactnres, sugar is India’s largest 

tity imported during tlie year 1917-18 being nearly half a immon 

tons. TBere are at present 39 snpr factories in 7^ 

and tbe maximum amount that they can produce m about 5 0 
tos per day. Important experiments m 

Sbatore. Tbe improved varieties of cane there evolved 
ate sent for trial to tbe provincial Departments 

The main eirts of tbe provincial T^e’s a! 

directed not so much towards introducmg better canes as 

to improving tbe general standard of 

wbicb is found in providing tbe agriculturist mtb cheap and 

efiective machinery for crushing tbe cane, but tbe 

of tbe United Provinces Agricultural Department has now prac- 

ticaby solved tbe problem of a small plant mtb 

nery, suitable for about 300 acres, which wiU turn out wbit 

sugar of good quality. 



Non-food crops in India are also receiving attention from tie 
Department. In the case of jute, the importance of whiclito 
India and the Empire can hardly be over-estimated, expeij. 
ments are being undertaken with the object of introducing 
varieties which will give a larger crop per acre. The area uudet 
jute in India rose from 2-7 million acres in 1916-17 to 27?, 
million acres in 1917-18, and the total outturn exceeded tiato! 
the previous year by 6 per cent. The yield per acre showed an 
average of 66 lbs. more than 1916-17. Mucli useful work ks 
been done by the Department of Agriculture in investigating 
the diseases to which jute is subjected and in making trials of 
different kinds of manure with the object of increasing th 


output. 

Like jute, indigo is also a crop tke production ot wkcl 
lias been immensely stimulated by tbe war. ^Witb. tbe deinaiil 
for dyestuffs, wMcb became universal wben th.© supplies of syn- 
tbetic dyes from Germany were cut off, those natural dyes wlict 
were still obtainable, of which indigo was tli© most importaiii 
found a ready market. The annual exports of this dye from 
India rose from 142,000 lbs. jnst before the war and 600,000 lb. 
in 1914-15 to 1*4 million lbs. in 1916-17. But the developments 
of the synthetic industry in the United Kingdom and the restric- 
tions on shipping re-acted unfavourably on the area under this 
■crop, and in 1917-18, there was a fall off amounting to 14 per 
cent. ^W^ith the cessation of hostilities and the conse(|neiit 
casing of the situation as regards transport facilities, natural 
indigo will have to compete with the synthetic dye produced 
abroad, and the future of the industry will be decided by tie aid 
which research can give to it. The Indigo Research Chemist 
at Pusa has demonstrated during the last two years that great 
improvements can be made. A simple process for extracting 
indician from the Java indigo plant has been evolved, audit 
steps are taken to adopt such improvements at once, the future 


of natural indigo is by no means unfavourable. 

In tobacco also there seems to be a great future before tie 
Indian industry. So far, the problem has been to turn out a 
tobacco, either by selection or by hybridisation, suitable for 
cigarettes, of which 906 millions were imported in 1916-17, and 
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ijoietban 1,300 millions during 1917-18. A suitable t3rpe has 
IjeeD selected at Pusa and seed sufficient for a thousand of acres 
of new culti"vation has been distributed during the year. 

jiuch attention has also been paid to oil seeds by the Agri- 
culto'al Department which is investigating carefully the various 
jiseases to wliich these crops are subjected. In the Madras 
Piesidency , -wlaere the copra crop is of great importance, expen- 
jiental stations have been started on typical soils to study it. 
-fie yield of nnts from difierent trees is being carefully recorded, 
and it is lioped that in course of time a thorough knowledge of 
the habits of cocoanut trees, which can be turned to account 
for increasing the output, will result. 

In cofiee and rubber also good work has been done. Of 
[ofiee, the total area in India is some quarter of a million acres, 
aid one of tlae most important advances in recent years has been 
tie realisation of the necessity for better seed selection, and t e 
possibility of raising a new and vigorous strain. _ The principal 
fOik on tire rubber crop, has been the investigation o e 
diseases from which it suffers. Bince the outbreak of war, t e 
exports of rixlDloei have remarkably increased, and now amonn 
to nearly eight and a half million pounds, nearly eight times 
the annixal average exports during the five years before t e 

war, 

Impoxbanb experimental work in connection with fruit cul 
ture lias TDeem undertaken in. Baluchistan. The three prmcapa 
lines of in-vestigation have been the working out of a method ol 
pacldng wliicli will enable fruits to reach naore^ distant mar e s 
and to command higher prices, the organisation of a ^ supp y 
of well-grown trees of important varieties, and the devising^ o 
improvements in orchard cultivation with a view to the saving 
of irrigation watero The demand for fruit is likely to increase 
ewery year, a.nd as soon as the prices of box-boards settle down, 
tie mannfacture of pacldng boxes will be handed over to a 
local agency. As a sample of the work done by the Department, 
it may Tbe mentioned that at present the season for the 
in Peshawar, which lasts until the coming of the peach fly, has 
been len^liened from 45 days to 90 days by the introduction o 
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early varieties. The length of the plum season has similarly 

‘■'“oTtetopJ'ra paBS^nfSly comtitate a p«,Uem .f 
Fodder crop 8 importance in a country where tte 

Fodder. bullock is the principal motive power 

ij.- 4.' -r. TTio use of nower chaff cutters has shown tliat 
for cultivation. - made on the present quantities 

a substantial saving can Jean be grown for 

reahsed. It time to allow other crops to 

moT “n rdltion, grass and sugarcane have been proved to 

to the fodde, sopply. A wy ..op.« 
been tbe cation of Md„ . 

Se stiTy of the vaiions factors inTolved m the better piep.B- 

tiou and utilisation of foddor. i • x, i, x 

Certain investigations of minor wffhout liter” 

Tfiirsned dnring the year under review are not without interest 

pursuea PTneriment shave been carried 

Tn the United Provmces, botanical experiixicuu^ At 

■f-ii a \7ipw to improving the morphine content of Indian 
on with a view to impruviiig y j-Up nttn 

opium to enable it to compete with the opium of t 0 
man Empire in the production of certain valuable alkaloids. 
S IS hoped that the success of these experiments will infec 
dnee an industry of considerable value to Mia. e 
investigations of considerable importance have been dmdd 
towards ascertaining how water can be used to the „i 
advantage and the least possible damage to the soil. T 
abound in India in which agriculture is impossible wit 
irrigation, and investigations on a systematic scale into t 
many problems connected with its chemical and phy 
effects will he carried on as soon as sufficien s a 

^™Fmther, much successful work has been carried on at P» 

and in the various Provmces with tie 
Insect Pests. object of controlling the outbreak of 

insect pests. The staff available is very small, and vkle 

appreciable progress continues, it will f " 

from the mind of the cultivator the idea that bligh s 



from the clouds and are a punishment from heaven. Here, 
however, the Education Department can directly co-operate. 
The inclusion in the primary school course of simple lessons, 
dealing with the life-history of important insect pests is one of 
the means by which the rising generation of cultivators can be 
familiMised with the way in which these creatures breed. 
Gradually, it is hoped to instil into the minds of the people the 
notion that pests can be controlled, and that the damage caused 
annually to crops can be minimised at the cost of a little intel- 


^"^Important investigations into the pests of cotton, of rice, of 
sugar-cane, of tea, of cofiee, and of other important crops are 
beLg pushed with vigour by the Department. Experiment 
are being started to find out successful methods of coping with 
them, and of preventing infection spreading from one distnct 
to another. Investigations have also been conducted mto the 
possibilities of increased cultivation of such useful insects a=^ the 
i worm and the lac insect. In addition to science mvesti- 
ffations of this kind, much work has been done in the way of 
agricultural engineering. The demand in India for improve 

been created and fostered by the Agriculture Department. 

In addition, there is ample scope m India for the in ro uc m 
of labour-saving machinery such as reapers, winnower., pu p 

last year and steam ploughs have contmued to do 

Veterinary problems are of great importance in India 

it has been calculated that there aj.e 
Veterinary Work. qq j^^gad of cattle to every 100 head 

of population. The improvement of mm^sl mohTZ 

of the Neatest urgency. One of the difficulties baleen to 
prevent mortality among cattle from such diseases ; 

The investigations of the Department are to some extent 
dered fruitless by the ignorance of the villagers w 
sufficiently understand the contagious nature of the disease 


and the ruinous results which follow from the neglect of ordinary 
precautions. Much work remains to be done. The general 
ideas prevailing regarding cattle breeding are reported from 
many quarters to be deplorable. Progress is slow because the 
cultivator will not take up new methods until he is convmced 
beyond all possible doubt that he 3S going to do much better 
without a large extra expenditure of labour and of rnoney. 
Here, again, the resources of the Department are quite inade- 
quate to the importance of the work which is being undertaken. 
^ One of the difficulties of improving agriculture in India 

has been the lack of capital available 
The PioWem of Improving agriculturists. India to-day 

Agriculture. provides an apt illustration of the 

truth of the dictum that the destruction of the poor man 
is his poverty. Agriculture, while the foundation of all 
Other industries in India, is painfully undercapitalised. The 
problem is how to place within reach of the cultivator the 
Lproved seed, the improved implements, the improved 
methods, which are necessary if Indian agriculture is to 
become what it ought to he. Unless Indian agriculture can be 
placed upon a more scientific footing it is difficult to see how 
India is to bear the economic burden which no nation on the 
road to self-government can escape. The solution of this 
vital problem is being found more and more in the Co-operative 


movement. 

* Co-operative societies for the joint purchase of agricultural 

requirements and for the joint sale of 
Co-operation. members’ produce are coming 

into prominence. Agricultural Credit societies are fulfilling 
a most useful purpose in raising the economic condition of the 
cultivator. During the period under review, there has been a 
great movement in the direction of putting societies of both 
kinds on- a sounder basis. For the last few years there has 
been a tendency towards increasing the number of societies, 
the roll of members and the amount of working capital, 
There is now need of steady progress on thoroughly soimd 


* This section is based upon the Reports of the Provincial authorities on 
the progress of the Co-operative movement. 
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Co-operation in 1917-18. 




lines. The founding of unlimited societies which 
proceed to conduct their financial operations with 
ness peculiar to persons who only arrange for 
for its repayment, is not calculated either to 
movement or to conduce to that feelmg of relief 
among the community which true Co-operation 

However, the fact that " 
tive movement has 

throughout the period under review must be taken as s 
its credit. The low price of agricultural produce 
price of ordinary commodities, a marked 
deposits and heavy withdrawals for inv 
War Loan, combined to place a great strain 
nevertheless it has weathered the storm very 
In Bombay, for example, the total number of 
societies has risen from 1,100 to 1,600 during the 
review. The number of members has increased 
to over 156,000. Madras, again, shows a net 
more than 300 societies ; Bengal an increase of 
and Bihar and Orissa of nearly 300. On the 
the United Provinces, the number fell at the beginning 
period under review from 3,000 to 2,900, though ' 
her 1918 it had again increased to 3,100. The 
is not flourishing as in some other parts of 
Local Government reports that there is urgent need of 
propaganda work, to instil the principles of Co- - “ 
the mind of the people, and to make them less 
upon official initiative. The Punjab, while it s 
of 500 in the number of Co-operative societies, 
decline in membership from 129,000 to 125,000. The 
was due to the removal of undesirable members. 

One encouraging feature of the Co-operative mo\ 
increasing application to purposes other than mere 
manv parts of India, Co-operative societies are wnrl 

conjunction with the Agricultural 
Bombay, for example, have been established for t^ ^ 

of concLtrated manures, of iron ploughs, of 

Otter societies for tte sale of cotton 
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weavers. 
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ownership of stud bulls are doing very well. In Madras, a joint 
conference between the oflicers of the Agriculture and of the 
Co-operative Departments was held in July 1917, and the 

lines upon which the Departments 
€o-operatbn ^nd Agricul- ^^ork more closely together w^ere 

thrashed out. In general, it has been 
found in various provinces that the Co-operative societies are 
able to relieve the Agriculture Department of much work in 
connection with the distribution of seed, the purchase of im- 
proved implements and the like, which had hitherto constituted 
a serious hindrance to the work of scientific investigation. In 
various parts, particularly Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the 
Punjab, an important development has recently taken place 
in the form of Co-operative federation. In Bengal, for example, 
a pro\uncial federation has been developed, to which within 
three months of its inauguration 28 central banks belonged. 
The federation has not only attracted large sums of money 
at reduced rates, but it has also afforded facilities to its 
members for the profitable interchange of their surplus funds. 

A Co-operative union has also been founded in the Punjab, 
taking the form of a combination of the central banks and 
banking unions. Progress has also been made in different 
parts of India in educative and propagandist" work. In Bombay 
several training classes for secretaries have been organised both 
by the Co-operative Department and independently by groups 
of co-operators. Numerous conferences and meetings have 
been arranged. In Bengal, the Bengal Co-operative Organis- 
ation Society, Limited, a society on the model of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation, has been inaugurated to train 
co-operative workers, to organise a library of co-operative 

literature, and to carry on propaganda by means of English 
and Bengali journals. 


On the whole, it must be said, that the year has been a favour- 
able one for the Co-operative movement, although a careful 
study of the reports on the working of Co-operative Societies 
in the various provinces cannot but give the reader a feelin*^ 

that the necessity for caution, emphasised above, is a real 
and pressing one. 
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Among tie difficulties wMci hinder tie progress of Indian 

: O..I. “rf ““ , °t 

Importance. Agricultural and tlie Co-operative 

Departments, may be mentioned 
lack of good roads. Some of the best agricultural 
of India are cut off from trunk roads and railways and are in- 
accessible for most of the rainy season. There are some districts 
in Central India where it costs £1 to get a half ton load by bullock 
carts to rail-head. A very serious economic loss is thus caused 
to the farmers of India, year in and year out. Further 
difference of gauge on Indian railways is another disadvantage 
The narrow gauge system constitutes the only railway 
for about one-third of the country ; but since there is 
narrow gauge connection with any Indian seaports, an expen- 
sive transhipment to broad gauge at junctions has to be paid 
for by the producer. There are also questions connected 
with the tenure of the land which operate to hinder the scientific 
development of agriculture. Holdings are in many places 
divided into such small patches that profitable 
becomes almost impossible. Further, in other parts of 
country, the land is cultivated by tenants-at-will who pay to 
the landlord a rent bearing no relation to the land revenue 
collected by Government, and who can be ejected at a year’s 
notice. Under this system the tenants have no inducement to 
farm better or grow larger crops. 

One of the most important conditions of the growth of 
agriculture in India, with all that depends upon that growth, 
is the irrigation system.* It must be explained that in India 
irrigation is carried out in one of four ways. The first is by 
placing some form of barrage across a river which flows through- 
out the year and diverting the water 
Importance of Irrigation. means of a canal to the country to 

be irrigated. It is on this principle that the great perennial 
canals of northern India are constructed. The second method 
by leading canals direct from rivers without the use of 
barrages. These canals obtain no water until the river reaches 

* This section is based upon the Provincial Reports and upon the Review 
of Irrigation. 
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a certain height. They are known as inundation canals and 
constitute the majority of the canals in Sind and many of 
those in the south-west of the Punjab. The third method is by 
buildino- a dam across a valley and storing the rainfall water 
durinw the monsoon, the water so held being distributed to 
the neighbouring lands by means of canals. The reservoirs 
thus formed vary in size from the tiny village tank to the 
monumental works in the western G-hauts with masonry damS' 
up to 270 feet in height. The fourth method is by lifting 
water from wells either by indigenous and primitive methods 
such as the leathern bag drawn by bullocks and the Persian 
wheel, or by means of power-driven pumps. The latter system 
is gradually growing more common, thanks to the efforts of 
Government agricultural engineers. 

It should further be noticed that for the allotment of fundS) 

the G-overnment irrigation and navi- 

Irrigation Works. gation works of India are classified 

under three Tnain heads ; the first, productive works ; the second 
protective works ; and the third, minor works. The main 
condition which must be satisfied before a work can be called 
productive is that there must be reason to believe that the 
net revenue derived from it will, within ten years of completion, 
suffice to cover the annual interest charges on the capital invest- 
ment. To the end of the year 1917-18, the capital outlaj 
on productive works excluding canals used solely for naviga- 
tion had amounted to £38-5 millions. In that year, the total 
receipts, including land revenue due to irrigation from the 
productive canals amounted to £4-7 millions, and the total 
expenses including interest to £2-7 millions. The net profit for 
the year 1917-18 therefore from productive works was thus 
£2 millions, giving nearly 5-2 per cent, upon the original outlay. 

Protective irrigation works are those, which, though not 
directly remunerative to the extent which would justify their 
inclusion in the class of productive works, are constructed with a 
view to the protection of precarious tracts. They guard against 
the necessity for periodical expenditure on the relief of the 
population in times of famine. The cost of these works is a 
cliarge against the current revenues of India, and is generally 
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met from the annual grant set aside for famine relief and insur- 
ance. Up to the end of 1917-18, the capital outlay on protective- 
wrks was £6*7 millions. For the year 1917--18 the total 
receipts, including land revenue due to irrigation, amounted 
to nearly £1 million, and the total expenses, including interest 
on debt, to £315,000. The net loss, amounting to just over 
£213,000 represented a percentage of 3*2 upon the capital outlay. 

Minor works comprise those irrigation and navigation works 
which are not classed as productive or protective, as well as 
agricultural works which are undertaken for the general 
improvement of the country. The outlay upon minor works 
is met from current revenues. There are some 120 of such 
works for which capital and revenue accounts are kept,, 
the capital expenditure upon which totals some £4| millions. 
The direct and indirect receipts in 1917-18 were nearly £384,000,, 
the result being a net profit of neary £142,000. 

During the year 1917-18, the total length of main and branch. 

^ canals and distributaries from which 

Irrigation m 1917-18. • • / • t i 

irrigation was done during the year' 

aggregated over 65,500 miles. This length will have been 

increased by some 700 miles before the end of the financial 

year 1918-19. During 1917-18 these channels irrigated an area 

of 2 5| million acres, out of a total culturable commanded area 

of about double that extent. Owing to serious deficiencies- 

in rainfall, it is expected that the area irrigated during 1918-19' 

will fall short by about 1|- million acres of that which was- 


realised last year. 

Besides the canals actually in operation, the workings of 
which are briefly summarised above^ there are 34 major works 
either under construction, awaiting sanction, or being examined 
by the Government of India and the Local Governments. If 
these works are all undertaken, they will extend the benefits 
of irrigation to an additional area of about 11 million acres a year. 
They are estimated to cost £32 millions and to produce a 
net revenue of nearly £21- millions. 

During the period under review three schemes of the first 


Fresh Schemes. 


magnitude were under investigation, 
and it is hoped that projects for these^ 
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will sooa be prepared. Of these, the Sukkar barrage project in 
Sind provides for a weir across the Indus, with two large canals 
taking off from the right and left banks of the river to supply 
water for the perennial irrigation of areas now dependent upon 
inundation canals. The estimated capital outlay amounts to 
over £7| millions. Another extensive project is that of the 
Sind-Sagar-Doab Canal in the Punjab, which comprises a 
barrage on the Indus river with an extensive canal system. 

’ This scheme will provide for the irrigation of some 200,000 
acres, and will cost about £5f millions. Another project, whicK 
is estimated to cost £7 millions, is the Bhakra Dam Scheme on 
the Sutlej, also in the Punjab. This is being designed to store 
water to a depth of 360 feet above the river bed. About 1*4 
million acres will be irrigated ; and the dam, if built as now 
designed, will be higher than any in existence. 

Three important projects are now under the considera- 
tion of the Government of India. The Cauvery (Metur) 
'reservoir project in Madras consists of a dam, a canal 78 miles 
long, and a connected distributary system. The works are 
estimated to cost between £2 millions and £3 millions and to 
yield a return of over 5 per cent, on the capital cost. They 
will, it is anticipated, give 371,000 acres of new irrigation, 
in addition to providing for the complete control of the 
present fluctuating supplies of the Cauvery-delta system. 
The second great project at present under consideration is the 
proposed Sarda canal for Oudh, which will, if constructed, rank 
among the largest irrigation works in the world. The gross 
area commanded is over 8 million acres, of which only 2 million 
acres will be irrigated annually. The net capital outlay is 
expected to be about £5f millions, and the net revenue antici- i 
pated will represent a return of over 8 per cent, on this outlay, i 
The third big scheme is the Sutlej Valley project, which is the 
largest under consideration ; it will irrigate more than 3 millioii I 
acres in the Punjab and certain Native States. 

At the present moment no less than 13 per cent, of the total 
cropped area is irrigated by Government irrigation works, and the 
estimated value of the crops so irrigated in a single year exceeds 
by more than 25 per cent, the total capital outlay expended on 
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these works. The greatest area irrigated by Government works • 

in any one Province is to be found in 
Irrigation in the Provinces. Punjab, w^here nine millions of acres 

so depend for their water-supply. For the past 25 years 270,000 
acres annually have been added to the irrigated area of the 
Province. Until the early eighties, canal construction had been 
confined to the more populous parts of the Punjab. There- 
after the drier districts and waste lands began to receive 
attention. Inundation canals taking off from the right bank 
of the Sutlej opposite Ferozepore and from the left bank of 
the Eavi near Multan, were constructed between 1883 and 
1887, and being immediately successful afiorded valuable 
experience in colonization. The precedent has been followed 
with vigour. The most important of the canals which enable 
land, formerly waste, to be brought under cultivation is the 
Lower Chenab canal. This is easily the most productive 
canal in India. In 1917-18 it irrigated more than 2J million 

acres, and produced a net revenue of 

Trt * *Lk ^ 

runjaD. nearly £900,000 representing a return 

of no less than 40 per cent, upon the capital outlay. Another 
very important canal of the same order is the Lower Jhelum 
canal. This canal irrigates 800,000 acres, and returns over 20 
per cent, upon the capital outlay of over £1 million. 

In Madras more than 7 million acres are irrigated by Govern- 
ment works. During the past half century, the area irrigated 
by productive and protective works together has more than 

doubled. Prior to the advent of British 

Madras. irrigation from tanks and inunda- 

tiou channels had been extensively practised. Up to the year 


1876, all the irrigation works constructed by the British took 
the form of diverting the rivers either directly on to the fields 
or into existing tanks. But in that year further extensions of 
irrigation necessitated the construction of new storage works. 
Among these may be mentioned the Periyar lake, which is per- 
haps the boldest and most interesting reservoir scheme in India,. 
The Periyar river, with its source in the Western Ghauts, flows 
westward through Travancore. The Madras engineers con- 
structed an immense masonry dam 175 feet in height — no light 
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•task in an almost inaccessible gorge 3,000 feet above the sea 

which created a reservoir of over nine million cubic feet 
capacity. The water from the reservoir is carried by means of 
a chaimel IJ miles long through a range of mountains to the 
opposite side of the watershed, thereby diverting the river from 
the western to the eastern slope of the ridge. The lake came 

into operation in 1896, and in 1914, 174,000 acres were beinc 
irrigated from it. 


In Sind and the Deccan together over 4 million acres are 

Bombay irrigated by Government works. Canal 

irrigation works in Sind are of quite 
a different nature from the canal irrigation in other parts of 
the Bombay Presidency. The soil of Sind is mostly very fertile, 
but until it is brought under irrigation, the land presents every- 
where the appearance of a desert. The canals are mainly 
dependent upon their water supply on inundation and the Sukkur 
barrage scheme, to which reference has already been made, is 
designed to remedy this. In Sind over 3|- million acres, more 
than one-fourth of the culturable area of the Province, are irri- 
gated. In the Deccan and Gujerat, however, no more than 
300,000 acres out of 28 million acres, classed as culturable land, 
are under irrigation, so that the prospects before future develop- 
ment may be said to be almost incalculable. The capital ex- 
pendhure on irrigation works in Sind up to date has been over 
£2 millions, and the gross revenue derived from it has been 
some £335,000. In the Deccan and Gujerat, the capital ex- 
penditure has been some £4 millions, and the revenue^rom all 
sources nearly £103,000. 


The United Provinces contain nearly three million acres of 

United Provinces. irrigated by Government works. 

1917-18, the gross revenue from all 
classes of works amounted to nearly £900,000, giving a net 

revenue of some £S80,000. Reference las already been made to 
the Sarda canal project which is under consideration. 

An mcrease of no less than 80 per cent, upon the present 
area irrigated by Government works is contemplated by future 
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In Burma there were numerous indigenous irrigation 

hut when the country 
Burma. ,, (> n . ^ 

these were found to he in a 

state of repairs. Head-works have been remodelled 

regraded. The general progress of productive, 

minor works has been satisfactory. In minor works 

.. Ilf 

Diilar, the works have been so fruitful that the irriaat 
tias extended from 200,000 acres to treble that area, 
are only three productive irrigation works in operatior 
them of recent origin. The Mandalay canal irrigates 
acres, the Shwebo canal 160,000 acres, and the 
when completed will probably irrigate some 68, 

In the case of other provinces, irrigation works plav 
important part in cultivation. Bihar and Orissa has 
thing over 800,000 acres irrigated by Government 
North-West Frontier Province over 360,000 acres ; the 
Provinces and Berar, 145,000 acres ; and Bengal 115, 

Great indeed in its results has been the work of the Irris 
Department of India — so much at least is apparent even 
this brief review. At least equally great is the work which 
in the future ; for upon the development of irrigation 
largely depend the development of the immense agricu 
resources of the country. 

Among India’s natural resources, her forests* are 
least. The war has had a considerable effect in 
attention to the importance of forest industries. To 
but one example, the question of the future supply 
control of teak timber for the shipbuilding world has 
under consideration. Steps will be necessary to 
and increase the outturn of this timber, of which 
than 25,000 tons was exported in 1916-17 at a 
of over £300,000. War conditions have also drawn 

tion to the necessity of im 

Forests aad the War. arrangements for the supply of 

for military requirements, for railways, and for other Govern- 
ment Departments. For sometime past the Government of 

* TMs section is based upon the Quinquiennal Torest Beview and the 
Provincial Reports. 
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India lias had under consideration the question of estahlishi^ 
f her depots in Calcutta and other important trade centre^^ 
^^h the ohiect of increasing the utilization of Indian timb©^ 
S place of the large quantities of timber imported from othej. 
comttieB. Messrs. Martin and Company oi Calcntta i*™ beoa 
entrusted with the working of this depot, and Messrs. W. 
Howard Brothers and Company of London have been appointe(j 
at^ente in Europe for the sale on behalf of the Government of 
India of Indian woods of all descriptions. With a similar objeot 
in view the Government of the United Provinces has decidetf 
to create a separate Forest Conservator’s Circle for Utilization^ 
that is to say, for exploiting the markets _ and bringing the 
Forest Department more closely into touch with then require- 
ments. It is anticipated that much of the present waste wood 
can be converted into useful materials, and that many timbers, 
hitherto considered unsaleable, may be put on the market in 
such shape as to command a ready sale. The Government of 
India is now beginning to perceive the importance of 
developing all round forests which have hitherto been worked 
onlv for their most valuable timbers, in order that India may- 
assist in meeting the great demand for timber that is certain 
to arise now that the war has been concluded. The profits to 
be derived from Tndia.u forests, both now and in the future, 
are verv considerable. During the financial year 1916-17, the 
total revenue derived from the forests of India and Burma 
was some £2J millions. The grand total of expenditure 
meluding establishments and all charges was £l| millions, 
leaving an available surplus of tlie same amount. An inves- 
tigation of past figures shows that this surplus has increased 
nearly tenfold during the last 50 years. There is every 
reason to suppose that it will continue to grow with the 
promising development of many forests industries. First 

among these industries is the resin 
Forest Industries. • i i • t * t j. j • • n 

industry, which is located principally 
in the United Provinces and in the Punjab. In the year 1916, 
the operations covered 62,000 acres of forests, and gave employ- 
ment to 2,400 operatives. During the year under review a new 
resin distfflery on the most modem lines has been erected at 


Forest Industries. 
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Bareilly in the United Provinces ; and the output of Indian 
resin, which amounted to nearly 3,000 tons in 1916, may be 
expected to increase largely in the near future. There are also 
excellent prospects before the development of the paper industry. 
The consumption of paper and of pasteboard in India amounts 
roughly to about 75,000 tons per aimum, of which at present 
India herself supplies about one-third. Forest areas contain 
enormous supplies of bamboos and elephant grass which could 
be utilised for the manufacture of the 50,000 tons of paper and 
paste boards which India now imports annually. But before 
the forest industries of India can be established upon a 
sound basis there is need of expert investigation upon a 
more extensive scale than has hitherto been possible. At 
present research and experimental work in connection with the 
forests of India are carried on by the Forest Eesearch Institute 
at Debra Dun. The Industrial Commission decided that the 


existing equipment was insufficient to meet the calls made 
upon it, and they recommend measures which would supply 
a satisfactory link between the work of the laboratory experts 
and the development of successful commercial undertakings. 

In addition to stimulating the development of forest indus- 
tries, the war has profoundly affected the normal activities of 
the Forest Department, which has taken an important share 
in supplying materials for war purposes. Large quantities of 
sleepers have been supplied by the Provincial Departments to 
the Munitions Board and to the Railways for war purposes. 
From the forests of Burma, for example, no less than 115,000 
tons of timber has been furnished for military purposes. 
Large Army indents for baled hay have also been successfully 
met. Tanning barks have been suppHed to the Military 
Department in considerable quantities, in connection with the 

growing tanning industry of India. 

Among tlie natural resources of wMch the potential develop- 
ments have but lately been realised in India, must be mentioned 
the fisheries. As yet, no attempt has been made to organise 

and control them by the Central 
Government : but certain of tiie Pro- 
vinces are devoting increasing attention to the question 
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of their development. In Bengal, for example, where 80 per 
cent, of the population consume fish as a regular article of diet, 
and where last year 1,100 tons were supplied to Calcutta alone, 
the scientific exploitation of the sea and fresh water fisheries is a 
matter of the first importance. The industry at present is 
carried on under very bad conditions, due to the ignorance of 
the fishermen, and then merciless exploitation by middlemen. 
There is a Department of Fisheries under the Local Government, 
but it is greatly in need of increased staff and larger funds if the 
work of development is to be taken up energetically. In Madras 
substantial progress has been made, and the local Fisheries 
Department has shown that much can be done to improve the 
methods of sea fishermen in drying fish and preparing fish oil 
and fish manure. The possibility of preparing tanned and cured 
fish of tigli quality has been amply demonstrated on a com- 
mercial scale. The Governments of Bombay and Burma at 
present possess no Departments of Fisheries, and the Industrial 
Commission recommend them to consider the desirability of 
such establishments. In the latter province, the prospects 
open to future development are very considerable. Despite 
the abundance of excellent fish in the rivers and on the coasts, 
some £400,000 worth of fish was imported in 1913-14. 

No account of the hues along which the development of 


Scientific Research. 


India’s resources is proceeding would 
be weU-balanced without some refer- 


ence to the attention which is being paid by Government to 
organised scientific research. Valuable work has been done by 
the Board of Scientific Advice, which includes the heads of the 


Forest, Meteorological, Geological, Botanical, and Survey 
Departments, as well as representatives of the Agriculture and 
CSvil Veterinary Departments. It was established in 1902 to 
co-ordinate scientific enquiry, and to advise the Government of 


India as to the best way of prosecuting practical research into 
those questions of economic or applied science whicli are of such 


vital importance to the agricultural and industrial development 
of the country. Programmes and investigations are submitted 
by the various Departments to the Board for discussion and 


arrangement, and an annual report is published on tbe work 
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lone, as well as a general programme of researcli work for 
tke ensuing year. During the period under review, a aood 
ieal of work has been undertaken by the Central Res^rch 
Institute at Kasauli, which devoted nearly all its energies^to 
the preparation of serum and vaccines, the demands for which 
from the various Expeditionary Forces taxed its resources to 
the utmost. In the Bacteriological Laboratorv at ■Rnryit.oTr 
tnuch work was done in the preparation of plague vaccine 
ind in experiments for the destruction of rats and other vermin 
in houses. The work of the Indian Research Fund Association, 
founded in 1911 to further the prosecution of research and the 
propagation of knowledge in connection with communicable 
diseases, has suffered considerably on account of the continued 
absence of the majority of research workers on military duty. 
Important investigations have nonetheless been conducted 
into the prevalence of tnberculosis, into the habits of plague 
rats, and the hook-worm disease. The results of these enquiries 
are likely to have important consequences in improving 
the general health of the population of India. In the Meteo- 

rological Department an important 
Scientific Departments. ^ i i ^ . 

part of the work done durmg the 

period under review, has been the investigation of the upper 
air by means of pilot balloons. The experimental work on air 
currents is, it need hardly be said, of immediate importance in 
connection with the developments of aeroplane traffic. Both the 
Meteorological Department and the Survey of India were very 
short-handed throughout the whole period under review. Survey 
parties have been despatched to Mesopotamia, to Salonica, 
to East Africa, to South-West and Eastern Persia. More than 
five million maps for military purposes were printed during the 
year. There was also a large increase of work in the Mathe- 
matical Instrument 0£6.ce, the total value of instruments issued 
being more tban 50 per cent, in excess of tbat of the previous 
year. Reference has already been made in some detail to the 
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In this, the final chapter of the Report, we shall deal briefly 
with certain selected aspects of the work of Government. Within 
the limits of a survey intended for the general reader, it would 
plainly he useless to describe in detail the many-sided task of 
governing so vast a country as India, but by selecting certain 
topics, illustrative of particular features of the Indian polity 
inWcentral and the local spheres, it is possible to convey 
briefly some idea of the work which has been carried on during 

the years 1917-18.* . , i 

Of all the gifts which British administration has brought to 

India, that of internal tranquillity may 

Peace and Order. be ranked among the first. It is because 

peace and order have been maintained throughout the land, 
that Indians have begun to realise their heritage of common 
culture, that a spirit working for national unity has awakened, 
that educated India, at least, has begun to find itself. 


It is not easy at first glance to realise the immensity of the 
problem involved m preserving peace among the population 
of India. It may be recalled that in British India alone there 
are some 240 million people whose culture stages vary in the 
time-scale from the 5th to the 20th century. Included among 
these peoples are races far more diverse from one another in 
customs, language, and even ethnology than are to be found 
included in the boundaries of a continent like Europe. Some 



idea of the difficulties to be encountered can be gathered from 
a consideration of the diverse work which the force responsible 

' i 


Work of the Police. 


for peace and order may be called upon 
to perform at tlie same moment. At 


* This chapter is based upon Provincial Police Beports, J ail Administra- 
tion Reports ; Proceedings of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils; 
Reports on the progress of Local Self-Government ; Reports of the Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India. 







.one place in India, tlie police may be eant^onm^ 
toer to ™edmg the ^ eed lito/. J I“ae3 

be fighting pitched battles with medieval brigands 

they may be tracking down anarchists of a 

fanaticism equal to anything that even Bolshevist 

boast. Year in and year out under multifarious 

-ceaseless battle between the forces of order and disorder 
.Upon the issue of the struggle, India’s prosperity to- 
ber progress in the future very largely depend. In this 
the brunt of the battle is borne by the police. To 

.than to any other body of public servants is due the 
which is the first essential of all progress. Yet 
services, the police are not, popular in India. The 
press can as a rule see little good in what they do : if the^- 
to prevent a meeting which they think may lead to 
the peace, they are accused of attacking the most 
liberties of British subjects ; if they come into 
mob and disperse it ejSiciently, they are attacked 
vio] ence against harmless citizens. If through excess 
they fail to nip rioting in the bud, they are 
efficiency and indifference. If, working under 
exceptional difficulty, they fail to check anarchical crime 
'failure is at once commented upon in hitter terms ; on the 
hand, should they carry precautionary measures to the 
of arresting persons against whom no case can be proved 
satisfaction of the public, they are denounced even more 
In, short, for all their work, the police are little truste 
the vocal section of Indian public opinion. There are 
signs that a happier state of thmgs maybe expected 
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The indiscriminate attacks which once filled 
are disappearing ; and in the cities at least the 
.police is beginning to be appreciated. But there is 
much leeway to be made up. In India the constable is not 
upon as a friend of the peaceful citizen, so much as his 
oppressor. Partly no doubt this regrettable attitude is an 
age from bad old days, which India still too clearly 
when executive authority was synonymous with 
power. Partly, it is due to the actual existence of a 
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amoTiiit of petty oppression on the part of ill-paid subordinates, 
wHcli, despite the best efforts of the upper ranks, is not yet 
completely eradicated, although becoming rarer day by day. 
Principally, however, it may be surmised that this attitude 
arises faom the fact that the police, being the arm of the Adminis- 
tration which comes most frequently into contact with the people 
at large, becomes unconsciously identified with the Adminis- 
tration itself in the minds of all those who are discontented with 
the ^-»^stiTig regime. As a consequence, the police have to some 
extent to carry upon their shoulders a burden of criticism which 
should properly be shared among all departments of Government. 

It would be idle to deny that there is room for improvement 
in the present police system of India. Like every other service 
it is cheaply run on account of the poverty of the people. The 
total cost of the civil police in 1916 was £4-4 millions, which 
works out at only id. per head of the population. The total 

average cost per man of the whole civil 
police of British India, officers included, 
is about £21 per annum. It is difficult to see how, when the cost 
of the force is so moderate, its standards can be expected to 


Cost of the Police. 




higher. 

The root of the problem here, as in so many other branches, of 
the Indian Administration, is financial. But the irony of the 
situation is that those who criticise the existing police system 
most bitterly are often the fiercest opponents of the introduction 
of improvements, when, as must inevitably be the case, these 
improvements cost money. It would not be too much to say 
that most of the defects of which the police can fairly be accused 
arise from the fact that in the subordinate ranks the pay is not 
sufficient to attract men of the right stamp to perform the 
difficult and responsible task of safeguarding public peace. 

During the period under review, there have been complaints 
from almost every part of India as to the hardships which the 
present cost of living imposes upon the rank and file of the police. 
In Madras and in Bombay, the police reports frankly state that 
the constable’s pay has almost ceased to be a living wage. The 
natural result of this has been an increasing difficulty in recruit- 
ment. In the latter Presidency, for example, while the total 




Improvements necessary 







strengtli of ofl&cexs and men sanctioned was over 21 
total strengtli entertained was just over 25 000 
of over 2,000. The shortage of mea to fill vacancies _ 
results in leave difficulties, inadequacy of the ordinarv 

and considerable discontent, 
recruiting on bebalf of 
togetlier with, increase in cost of living, has also 
fully against filling vacancies in the police force. War 
have, it is true, been sanctioned and increased from 
time, but even so the vacancies reported from most provi 
are alarmingly great. 

The Central and Local Governments are fully 
seriousness of the situation, and schemes for improving 
and prospects of the rank and file, for providing 
suitable accommodation, and fox maintaining a more 
reserve, are under consideration almost everywhere. In 
provinces, the line of advance favoured by the local 
tration seems to consist in substantial improvements 
combined with a reduction in the total numbers, 
believed, will be justified by the increased efficiency res 
Much, indeed, has already been done. The expenditure 
tioned for schemes of improvement amounted in 1917-18 
£72, GOO. Expenditure sanctioned for similar objects in 
amounted to more than £200,000, in which sum was included 
estimated cost, some £80,000, of the improvements in pay 
imperial ” police, recently sanctioned by the Secretary o 
The period under review has been one which has ex 
police system of India to a severe strain. In the first plac 
unsettling of the minds of the population through war 
has not facilitated the task of preserving interii 
In another place, mention is made of some 
gious disturbances between the Hindus and the 
in various places in India ; and these disturbances may be 
as an indication that the temper of the people on the ' 
been the reverse of tranquil. Further, the eSect o 
prices arising from the war has naturally been to increase 
stantially crime of a certain type. Almost all provmc-- 

tbe Punjab and the North-West Frontier Pxovmce 





sub- 
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substantial increase of ofiences against property, particularly 
in tbe way of bniglary. There has also been in most places a 

net increase in reported crime, mainly 
High Prices and Crime, to the conditions brought about 

■by a serious rise in the prices of food, clothing, and in the general 
cost of living. The prevalence of plague in many districts, the 
^ravages of influenza and the resultant evacuation of towns and 
villages have also favoured an increase of petty crime. In some 
districts also this mcrease may be ascribed to the police being 
under-manned owing to the large number of vacancies among 
the constabulary. Sporadic disorder has also broken out from 
time to time in Upper India, caused by resentment at the con- 
duct of grain dealers, who have in many cases been profiteering 
on a large scale. Only in the Punjab and the North-West 
Prontier Province has crime in general decreased during 
the period under review. This must be ascribed partly to the 
fact that in these Provinces intensified recruiting campaigns 
have drawn off the more adventurous spirits and partly to 
■the success of the administration in bringing criminals to 
justice. There has also been an extremely marked local rise in 
-wages which has done much to off-set any discontent arising 

from tlie increase in prices. 

“ Tlie particular difficulties of tlie police in tlie United Provinces 
and in tlie Punjab have been increased by tbe fact that a splendid 
response was made early in tbe year 1918 to tbe appeals of the 
Central Government for fresb sacrifices in tbe prosecution of 
tbe war. Volunteers were called for from all ranks, and in the 
United Provinces, 6,000 men responded out of a total of about 
36,000. In tbe Punjab, over 2,500 men, one- eighth of the 
.total strength, volunteered to man two military battalions 
formed for general service. With tbe pick of tbe rank and file 
turned on to military duty, tbe remainder were confronted with 
the task of maintaining order throughout districts where there 
had been next to no monsoon. In tbe United Provinces, in 
particular, it was found almost impossible to fill tbe vacancies in 
the ranks caused by tbe deputation of men to tbe Army. Owing 
to the intense eSorts of Army recruiters, practically no ordinary 
^recruits could be persuaded to join tbe police, and clear vacancies 
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for the settlers. More than 7,000 members of criminal tribes, 
and released prisoners, are now being supervised by the Salva- 
tion Army alone, and instead of preying upon society are earrung 
an honest living by means of agriculture and various industries. 

Mention has already been made of the efforts of tiie 
police to cope with the forces of anarchy. For a full discussion 
of the history of the anarchical movement in India, the reader 
is referred to the Eeport of the Sedition Committee presided 
over hy Mr. Justice Eowlatt in 1918. Here it is sufficient to 

say that in Bengal between 1906 and 
Anarchy. 1918, 311 outrages were committed, 

1,038 persons were accused and 84 only were convicted. When 
the War broke out, the efforts of the police were very largely 
baffled by the policy of terrorism pursued by a handful of des- 
perate men. In 1915-16, there were 64 outrages in Bengal mil 
14 murders, 8 victims being police officers. The Local Govern- 
ment realized to the full the seriousness of the situation and 
spared no pains in dealing with it. With the passing of the 
Defence of India Act, and the operation of the rules made 
under that Act to impose restriction upon persons implicated 
in anarchical or revolutionary movements, combined mil 
the use of the State Prisoners’ Eegulation in the more 
dangerous cases, the outrages fell in number, so that from 
January 1917 to February 1918, there were only 10. In tie 
year 1917-18, it was announced in the Government of Bengal 
Resolution dealing with the Police of Calcutta, that for tie 
first time since 1912, no police officer had been assassmated. 
At the same time, the Resolution continued, supporters of tie 
anarchical movement are still at work. The collection of 
weapons brought to light by the diligence of the police shows 
what the nature of their activities would be, given tie 
opportunity. In one house which was searched in Calcutta, 
four live bombs were discovered as well as cartridges and 
seditious literature. It is reassuring to notice, however, tlat 
in other parts, of India political crime was almost entirely 
absent during tbe period under review : but there are strong 
grounds for the belief that anarchy has been scotched ratler 
than killed. The difficulties of dealing with the movement 
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were well brought out iu the report of the Eowlatt Committee ; 
and. certain proposals made by that Committee form the basis 
of legislation which in December 1918 was still under the con- 
sideration of Grovernment. In coping with this danger, the 
heroism which has been displayed by police officers, particularly 
in Bengal, has been beyond all praise. But for their courage 
and devotion to duty, it is not too much to say that the 
efforts of a minute body of anarchists might have plunged 
India into most serious disorder at a time when the safety 
of the Empire itself was gravely threatened. 

The subject of police leads on naturally to that of jail adminis- 
tration. In the year 1917, there were over 110,000 prisoners 
in jails, of whom 97,000 were convicted prisoners, the others 
being under-trial and civil prisoners. By far the largest pro- 
portion of the present population in comparison with the numeri- 
cal standing of the community, was contributed by the Muham- 
madans. Over 30 per cent, of the jail population were Muham- 
madans, whereas the community constitutes under 25 per cent. 

of the total population of India. The 
bulk of the male prisoners come from 
the rural labouring classes, their occupations before imprison- 
ment being described as agriculture and cattle tending. The 
total cost of maintaining the prisoners of India was in 1917 
some £600,000. Against that has to be set the sum of some 
£90,000 earned by the prisoners in such industries as printing, 
oil-pressing, brick and tile-making, carpentry and blacksmith s 
work, carpet and blanket weaving, cloth, tent and paper making. 
The net cost to Government is therefore some £|- million a year. 
On the whole there is good reason to think that the Indian 
jail system is in some respects ahead of the jail system^ in 
European countries, and better than that of many American 
prisons. In India, there is a system of promoting prkoners 
out of the dead monotony of discipline, of giving distinctive 
dress and a small rate of pay to selected men. The great major- 
ity of the prisoners sleep in dormitories, quiet conversation 
being permitted during working hours if the nature of the occu- 
pation permits it. After lock-up every day prisoners are given 
slates and pencUs and can read and talk quietly until the light 



fails. A great deal has been done of recent years to improve the 
health of prisoners, with such success that the death-rate in the 
prisons works out at only 1-87 as compared with 3 in the case of 
the rest of the population: Efforts are also directed to: ensme 
that so far as possible the character of the prisoners shall be 
reformed during their stay in prison, and that on release they 
shall lead honest lives. With the object of increasing the 
efficiency of the whole system of jail administration, the Govern- 
ment of India are about to appoint a Jail Committee, the 
members of which will visit different countries and apply to 
India the knowledge they have thus acquired of the most modern 

standards of method and equipment. 

The recognition of the principle that a jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents, other than youthful habituals who are over 
15, and therefore ineligible for admission to the reformatory 
school, has caused several Local Governments to adopt a scheme 

gggj^Qg 3 ,'ting persons betw^een the ages of Ifi and 23 from other 
prisoners. Every boy is taught a useful trade, is provided with 
work on release, and is thus less likely to relapse into criminal 
habits. The system has been working very satisfactorily in 
Burma, Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, Bombay and Madras, 
Great stress is laid on mioral and religious instruction and a 
special feature is made of physical drilL It is interesting, to 
notice that similar steps are being taken in some provinces 
to reclaim some of the unfortunate youths who have been 
interned on charges of sedition, and the experiment promises to 
afford some solution to the difficulty of preventing -the further 
spread of anarchical tendencies. The supervision of released 
prisoners and their encouragement to maintain the habits of 
an honest Hvelihood constitute a sphere in which the Salvation 
Army has done most admirable work up and down India. 

Mention must also be made of the assistance given by the 
various Jail Departments in the provinces in the prosecution 
of the war. In the Punjab, for example, the. two Labour Corps 
raised from the jails of the province for service in Mesopotamia 
in 1916 have been kept up to strength by drafts amounting to 
more than 2,000 men, and the total number of prisoners des* 





patelied overseas is calculated to bewell over one- 
total average jail population. Similar efforts bave ueen 
in other provinces, with results almost eq^ually satisfactorv 
several provinces also the jails have a creditable recor 
tribution to the necessaries of war. Large quantities 
bags and cloth, castor and mustard oil, blankets, and 
and other necessaries have been supplied to Mesopot^mj 
Having thu s described the working of the machinery by 
the law is enforced, we now* proceed to examine 
the course of legislation, during the period under 
previous chapters of this Eeport we have had occasion 
fr om time to time certain of the more important measure 
have been passed by or introduced in the Provincial Le 

Councils ;* but considerations 

Provincial Legislative forbid the examination, 

Councils. . r 1 - 1 ; • 

province, of the legislative 

has been accomplished in the years 1917 and 1918. 
however briefly describe the activities of the In 
lative Council, the proceedings of which will be 
ciently characteristic of law-making bodies in modern 
There were three sessions of the Imperial Legislative 

during the period April 1 
December 31st, 1918, of 
were held at Simla. The 

Septeinber 1917 was important as being the first to 
new orders regarding the extension of the Sin^ 
applied. Hitherto, only formal and non- controversial 

was taken up in Simla, with the result that durin- 

years prior to September 1917, only two resolu 
admitted and discussed during the Simla session. 
1917, however, the Secretary of State, after being 
with a view to the removal of the restrictions, 
proposals of the Government of India as an 
measure. The session was therefore a very fi ^ 
shown by the fact that there were nine meetmgs 
maximum of three meetings in previous years. 

received of 201 questions an d 46 resolutions, ot 
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* See for example pages 88, 117 above. Also pages 179, 
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questions were actually replied to and 12 resolutions 
discussed in Council. 

A detailed examination of the resolutions moved in the 

Council is of some significance, as 
Resolutions. showing clearly the active interest taken 

by non-official members in the work of government. 

On September 13th, 1917, Kkan Bahadur Mian Muham- 
mad Shafi moved that the legislative and admiaistrative 
system in the Punjab be assimilated to that of the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. The resolution received general support 
from the non-official members, and the Home Member, on behalf 
of Government, gave the assurance that it would receive very 
sympathetic treatment at the hands of Government when the 
whole question came to be considered. On September 19th, 
1917,' a resolution recommending the estabhshment at all import- 
ant centres in India of Election Courts with full powers to try 
disputes relating to election to local bodies and Legislative 
Councils was moved by Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy. Sir William 
Yincent having explained that Government had already taken 
up the question which was under consideration, the resolution 
was withdrawn. A resolution moved by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya on September 21st, 1917, to the effect 
that the examination for the Indian Civil Service should be held 
simultaneously in India and in England received strong support 
from the non-official members, but Sir Wilham Vincent pointed 
out that, as the question of recruitment to the service had 
been dealt with by the Public Services Commission and formed 
the subject of one of their recommendations, the question 
as to the best method of recruitment would have to be considered 
by the Government. On September 26th 1917, Mr. Jinnah 
moved a resolution recommending the appointment of a mixed 
Committee to examine the working of the Indian Railways Act, 
1890. Sir George Barnes on behalf of Government was unable 
to accept the resolution on the ground that it was not possible 
to embark on any inquiry during the war, but promised that 
if the proposal was brought forward on the conclusion of peace 
it would receive the most sympathetic consideration. On the 
same date Bao Bahadmc B. N. Sarma brought forward 
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'rward were 




a resolution recommending that pending the 
detailed scheme of post-war reforms, the administrati 
of the Government of India to legislative 
local self-government and primary education be 
that where sanction had already been given the 
India should recommend to the Local Govemine: 
lity of suspending further action in regard to 
Sir Sankaran Nair explained that, as it was 
reforms were likely to be introduced, it 
to refuse sanction to measures generally 
that they might be repugnant to future 
was unable, therefore, to accept the 
Grovernment. 

In the Delhi session, the resolutions 
not inferior in importance. 

On February 6th, 1918, Mr. Sarma moved 
recommending the redistribution of provincial 
basis, but the mover found very little support 
and the resolution was negatived by a large 
same member brought forward a resolution on 
recommending the total prohibition of the use 
intoxicating liquors and drugs. The resolution 
support from non- official members but Sir 
behalf of Government, while claiming to have 
perance as much at heart as the mover, pointed 
objections to the acceptance of the resolution 
Mr. Sastri on February 27th moved^ a 
mending that recruitment for the Public 
and the Eailway Engineering service should 
. time be made wholly in India. Six Claude ^ 

Government was unable to accept the resolution 
date, Mr. Sastri s resolution regarding^ the 
Indians to the ma j ority of posts in the services 
and the educational qualifications prescribed 
those services was negatived, and Ids 

ten years be recruited entirely in India was a., 

discussion on February 28th, 













"Four Budget resolutions were moved during tlie discussion of 
tlie Financial Statement for 1918-19 under the new rules referred 
to in Chapter II. Of these Mr. Sarma’s resolution which was 
moved on March 9th, 1918, recommending an increased 
expenditure of £200,000 for the developinent of technical 
education was provisionally accepted by Sir W^illiam Meyer, 
and resulted ultimately in the addition to the Budget of the 
sum asked for by the mover. The same member on March 13th 
moved three resolutions connected with the financing and 
introduction of free and compulsory primary education 
throughout British India immediately after the war. The first 
which related to the provincializing of the land revenue was 
accepted by Sir William Meyer in an amended form, the 
second was negatived and the third withdrawn. 

On the same date Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s resolution 
regarding the re-organization of and recruitment to the Indian 
Police Service led to an animated debate. Sir li^illiam "Vincent 
on behalf of Giovernment was unable to accept the resolution 

which was negatived. 

On March 18th Mr. Sastri moved two resolutions recom- 
mending respectively that the maximum pension limits fixed for 
civil officers should not be increased, and that the cadre of the 
j-pdian Civil Service should not be increased. Groveinment 
was unable to accept the resolutions, but the discussions were 
useful as placing before Government the views of the members 
of the Council on the recommendations of the Public Services 
Commission on these subjects. 

Mr. Sarma’s resolution on the same date regarding the termi- 
nation of the East Indian Eailway Company’s contract gave 
rise to an interesting discussion, which disclosed the fact that a 
large majority of the non-ofificial members were in favour of the 
resolution. Sir George Barnes having promised that the report 
of the debate would be laid before the Secretary of State when 
he came to consider the whole question, the resolution was 

withdrawn. 

On March 19th, 1918, Mr. Surendra Nath Baner j ea brought 
forward a resolution recommending the appointment of a 









Committee in eack Province to enquire into and 
cases of internment under tke Defence of India Act 
of detention under the State Prisoners Eeghlations 
tion was sympathetically received on hehalf of 
Sir William Vincent, who explained that the 
India was prepared to ask Local G-ovemment^ 
Committee to make careful enquiry into each case 
or detention. The last resolution discussed „ 
Session was also moved by Mr. S. N. Banerjea on . 
recommending that the Indian members for the 
TVar Conference be appointed on the recommends 
elected members of the Imperial Legislative C 
William Vincent referred to the statements on the _ 
by His Excellency the Viceroy on February 7 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons and ' 

State, and explained that for the reasons 
not possible for the Government of India to 
tion, which was negatived. On a division at the 
M[r. Jinnah the voting was found to be 16 for and 
8 non-officials voting against the resolution. 

The following are details of some of the more 
resolutions moved at the Simla sessions, 1918 : — 

On September 6th 1918, Mr. Surendra 
moved a resolution on the Indian Constitutional 
posals. After a lengthy debate the resolution was 
His Excellency the President into two parts, the 
tbahking His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretax] 
for India for the Reforms proposals and recognising 
genuine effort and a definite advance towards the 
realisation of responsible government in India, anc 
part recommending that a Committee consisting of 
official members of the Council be appointed to 
Heforms Report and make recommendations to the 
of India. Each part was put separately to the 
accepted by a large majority. 

On September 9th 1918, Sir Wilham Meyer 
resolution that the Council recognised that the 
the war justifi.ed India’s taking a larger share 









at the time in respect o£ the cost of the mihtary forces raised, 
or to he raised, in the country. He explained that the burden 
which it was proposed to place on India would last during the 
period of the war and stated that the fate of the resolution 
wuld he left to the decision of the non-official memhers of the 
Council After a somewhat lengthy dehate a large majority 
of the non-official memhers accepted the resolution with an 
amendment proposed hy Mr. Srinivasa Sastri to the effect that 
India should take a larger share in respect of the cost of mihtary 
forces only to the extent and under the conditions and safeguards 
indicated in the speech of the Finance Member in moving 

the Resolution. 

On September lltb 1918, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya’s resolution regarding the early release of those Indian 
labourers -whose indentures have not yet expired, ^ was accepted 
on behalf of Government by Sir George Barnes in so far as it 

concerned the Indian labourers in Fiji. 

On the same day Mr. G. S. Khaparde moved a resolution 

recommending that the Indian Arms Act be so modified as to 
bring it into line with the English legislation on the subject. 
This led to a lengthy and animated debate in the course 
of which Sir William Vincent explained that Governni'eiit 
intended to hold a conference of the official and non-oflicial 
Members of the Council to discuss what modifications in the Arms 
Act or the Arms Rules were necessary ; and finally on Sept- 
ember 18th Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru moved an amendment 
recommending that a Committee of official and non-official 
Members of the Council be appointed to consider and report to 
the Governor General in Council to what extent the Indian 
Arms Act and the rules thereunder can be amended. The 

amended resolution was accepted. 

On September 19th 1918, Mr. G. S. Ivhaparde’s resolu- 
tion, recommending that a Committee consisting of an equal 
number of officials and non-official Indians be appointed to 
enquire into and report on the effect produced on the press in 
India by the legislation relating to it and by the Defence of India 
(Consohdation) Rules, 1915, led to an interesting debate and 
received strong support from the non-official members of the 








Council, but Sir William Vincent opposed it 
careful enquiries were made into eacb case in 
taken against tbe press, and that the time 
for tlie suggested enquiry. 

The same non-oificial Member, on 
moved a resolution recommending that the 
disposal of the report of the Rowlatt Committ 
in abeyance, and that a thorough and 
undertaken by a mixed Committee of an equal 
and non-ofificial Indians into the working of 
gation Department, including the Central 
ment. The discussion which followed 
most of the non-oflS.cial members who took 
wholly in favour of the proposals, which were 
of Government by Sir Wilham Vincent 

On the 25th September 1918. 

Shafi moved a resolution that the thanks 
of the Council be conveyed to the i 
on the various fronts. The resolution was uiiani 
by the Council. 

Mr. V. J. Patel on the same day moved 
be taken to submit a representation to His Maj 
urging that the Indian National Congress 
Muslim League Deputations be permitted to 
without delay. Sir William Vincent in opposing 
explained that in the following year all possible fac 
be given to properly accredited representatives 
of opinion in limited numbers to visit the 
place their views on the subiect of Reforms before 

JL 

in that country. The resolution was rejected. 

On the same day, Mr. G-. S. Khaparde moved two 
recommending, respectively, the throwing open of 
college at Quetta to Indian hoys and the 
battalions on the lines of the territorial regiments in 
in all colleges affiliated to Indian Universities, a 
tution of officers’ training corps at all Indian Uni 
quarters. The resolutions were withdrawn 
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It remains to consider the legislative work done by the 

Council. Twelve Bills were passed into 
Legislation. during the September session of 

1917, or more than twice the average of the five years preceding. 
As stated above twelve and eleven Bills were passed during the 
succeeding Delhi and Simla sessions respectively. The more 
important measures are worthy of individual examination. 

Under the head of War Measures 
War Measures. grouped the Acts which imme- 

diately follow. 

The Indian Transfer of Ships Eestriction Act, which supple- 
ments the provisions of the English Act, prohibits the transfer 
or mortgage of British ships or shares therein to foreign controlled 

companies. 

Various Acts were passed to amend the Indian Defence 
Force Act of 1917. One enabled the recruitment for general 
military service of non-European British, subjects to be re-opened 
from time to time in specified areas. Another enabled any 
European British subject above the age of 50 years to place 
his services voluntarily at the disposal of Government if he 
desired to do so. A third provided for the liability of persons 
enrolled in the Force to serve without the limits of India as well 
as within those limits, and to be subject when so serving to the 
Indian Defence Force Act. 

An important measure was the Indian Non-ferrous Metal 
Industry Act, which extends to British India the principles 
of the law on the subject introduced in the United Kingdom. 
Its object was to prevent the subjects of States then at raw 
with His Majesty from obtaining control during the period of 
the war and for five years thereafter over any business connected 
with certain non-ferrous metals and metallic ores. A similar 
policy lay behind the Indian Companies (Foreign Interests) Act 
which closely follows an Act passed in the United Kingdom, and 
is intended to prevent companies, which have adopted articles 
of association restricting the possibility of enemy control, from 
altering those articles of association without the consent of the 
Governor-General in Council, 



In another place, mention has been made of the Cotton Cloth 
Act, passed to provide for the cheap supply of cotton cloth for 
the poorer classes in this country. His Excellency the Viceroy 
referred to this measure in his opening speech of the Simla 
session of 1918, and on the same day, September 4th 1918, 
Sir George Barnes in moving for leave to introduce the Bill 
explained at some length the causes of the rise in the prices of 
piece-goods, and the reasons for the adoption of a system 
of control in order to ease the situation. The Bill met 
with much criticism on points of detail, but after amend- 
ment by the Select Committee was passed on September 
26th 1918. 


Fiscal Measures. 


Some important fiscal measures were passed during the 
period under review. Chief among these was the Indian Income- 
tax Act, which consolidated and amended the law relating to 

income-tax. Its objects are to remedy 
certain inequalities in the assessment of 
individual tax-payers under the existing law, to define more 
precisely the methods whereby income and profits of various 
descriptions are to be calculated for income-tax purposes, and 
to efiect a number of improvements in the machinery of assess- 


ment which experience had shown to be essential for the efficient 
and equitable working of the tax. The debate on the measure 
after its amendment by the Select Committee lasted over seven 
hours. Clause 4 of the Bill, which sought to lay down the 
principle that agricultural incomes should be taken into consi- 
deration for the purpose of determining the rate at which income- 
tax should be levied on other chargeable income, was the chief 

I 

bone of contention, tbougb there were also no less than 25 other 
amendments on the agenda. In view of the opposition excited 
among representatives of the landowning classes, Sir William 
Meyer announced that Government, though holding emphatically 
to the justice of the provisions of clause 4 of the Bill, had. decided 
to leave the matter to the free discussion of the Council. After 
a discussion occupying the greater part of the day an amendment 
by Eai Sita Nath Eoy Bahadur providing that agricultural 
incomes should hot be taken into account for the purpose of 
deciding liability to income-tax, was carried by 30 votes 



to 25. Tke division on the amendment was memorable, as it 
was carried mainly by tke votes of officials, 13 of wkom voted 

witk tke mover of tke amendment. 

Amono- tke most important measures passed during tke year 

1918 was tke Usurious Loans Act, 1918 (X of 1918). Tke 
(piestion of tke advisability of introducing legislation in Indi9< 
to empower tke Civil Courts to afford relief in cases of uncon- 
scionable bargains between money-lenders and debtors kad 
engaged tke attention of tke Government of India as far back 
as ^1891, wken tke Commission appointed to enquire into tke 
Dekkan Agriculturists Belief Act, 1879, made certain recom- 
mendations wkick after prolonged enquiries resulted in tke 
passing of tke Indian Contract Act Amendment Act, 1899. 
Tke matter was re-examined at some lengtk in 1906 on tke recom- 
mendation of tke Calcutta Higk Court. It was, kowever, decided 
tkat tke time was tken not ripe for legislation, but wken tke 
question again came under consideration in 1913 Sir W^illiani 
Vincent strongly urged tke necessity for tke amendment of tke 
law to counteract tke operations of tke professional extortioner 
against tke needy debtor. Tkese views receiving cordial support 
it was decided to invite tke opinions of tke Local Governments 
on tke possible remedies to be applied. 

Tke Bill, wkick was introduced in tke Imperial Legislative 
Council on September 5tk 1917, and discussed on September 
12tk, was tke outcome of tkese deliberations. It was based 
upon tke principle of giving tke Courts autkority to go 
bekind a contract, to re-open tke transaction, and reduce tie 
interest to an equitable amount. It received an almost 
unanimous welcome from tke members of tke Council. It was 
thereafter formally circulated for opinion, and referred to a 
Select Committee on February 20th 1918. Tke Report of 
tke Select Committee was taken into consideration and the 
Bill was passed into law on March 22nd 1918, thus bringmg 
to a successful conclusion proposals which kad engaged tke 
attention of tke Government for very many years. 

From a consideration of one aspect of tke work of tke 

rimrri.mTnfi'nf. wA finm “hn tbA last tooic Solected fol 



examination which is the extremely important one of _ local 

self-government. Before proceeding to 

lioeal SeU-Governmeat. discuss the progress displayed in this 
sphere during the period under review, it ^1 be necessary to 
sketch briefly the main outlines of the Indian^ sys em. 
should be remembered that self-governing institutions as they 
are worked in India to day, are largely a creation _ of British 
rule, and do not constitute a contmuation of such indigenous 
institutions as were to he found m the pre-British period. 
This is particularly true of the system of mimicipal admm^ 
tration. Starting from the presidency towns m ^ 

century, municipal institutions gradually “ 

the year 1842 an attempt was made to apply them to towns 
in the country districts. This Act which was permissive m 
character remained almost a dead letter and was in any case 

limited to Bengal ; but in 1850 an Act which_ applied to^the 
■whole of India, and was more workable than its predecess , 
laid the foundation of the present municipal system through- 
out India. During Lord Mayo’s time, the spnere of influence 

of the municipalities was considerably widened and the elective 

principle was extended. In the years 
Municipalities. P882 Lord Eipon’s govern- 

ment issued orders which had the efiect of greatly 
the principles of local self-government, and the general Imes of 
these orders govern the administration oi mumcipa i les 

MmSpal hinctiona are classified under the heads of 
safety, health, convenience and instruction. In order that 
these functions may be carried out, various powers are con- 
ferred on municipal committees by the Municipal Acts and 
the bye-laws framed under them. About two-ttads of the 
aggregate municipal income is derived from taxation and the 
rmainder from municipal property and powers other than 
taxation from contributions from provincial re-venues, and 

octroi or termin.1 tar, tarec on honsos and land 

wir , hghMng, and conservancy rates. Other items of revenue 


are proceeds of mimicipal lands and buildings, conservancy 
receipts, educational and medical fees, receipts from markets 
and slaughter houses and interests on investments. But as 
expenditure cannot always be met from ordinary revenues, 
which are often small except in the presidency towns, 
municipalities have generally to borrow money for large pro- 
jects on the security of their funds. Under the orders now in 
force, Local Go vernments have a loan account with the Imperial 
Treasury on which they pay interest at the rate of 5|- per cent. 
From the balance of this account they advance municipal 


and other loans. 

In 1916-17 there were 721 municipalities in British India 
containing a total resident population of more than 17 million 
people. Elected members constituted something more than 
one-half of the total number of members in all municipalities 
taken together. Ex-o-fficio members were 13 per cent, and 


nominated members 34 per cent. 90 per cent, of the members 
of all municipalities taken together were Indians. Tlie total 
expenditure of the municipalities, excluding that debited to 
the head '' extraordinary ’’ and debt,” amounted in 1916-17 
to just under £6 millions. 

The duties and functions assigned to the municipalities in 

urban areas are assigned to district 
and sub-district boards in rural areas. 


Local Boards. 


These Boards operate under the sanction of the legislature, 
given in or about 1884, in every province except Burma, In 
each district there is a board, subordinate to which are two 
or more sub-district boards. In Bengal, Madras, Bihar and 
Orissa, there are to be found also Union Committees or 
Village Councils. In all India there are some 2(}(} district 
boards, some 500 sub-district boards, and some 600 union 
committees. The boards are practically manned by Indians, 
who constitute 93 per cent, of the membership. 20 per cent, 
of the total number of members of all Boards are Government 
officials ; the percentage of the elected members of district and 
sub-district boards being something over 50 per cent, of the 
total. The most important item of revenue is a cess upon 
agricultural land, which represents a proportion of the total 


income of tlie boards varying from 25 per _ 
Provinces and Berar to 64 per cent, in Bibar 
total expenditure of tbe district boards 
tinder “debt,” was in 1916-17 between £4 
millions. Of this roughly 50 per cent, was 
traction and maintenance of public works, 
bridges. Education accounted for abou 
medical relief chiefly under the heads of 
pensaries and vaccination for some £400, 

We can now consider some of the more 
ments whicli have taken place in 
government during the period under review 
remembered that in the year 1907 
come under the consideration of the 
sion, which made a number of det 

direction of giving 
freedom to local self 

careful consideration by the Provincial 
ments, a comprehensive resolution on the 
self-fifovernment had been issued in i 
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out the degree of substantial progress tha 
achieved, and the signs of vitality and grov 
where apparent, it proceeded to explain 
way of realising completely the ideals w 
action in the past, and of carrying out as 
been desired the recommendations of the 
Commission. The smallness and inelasticity o 
the difficulty of devising further forms of 
ence still prevailing in many places tov 
the continued unwillingness of many g 
themselves to the expense and inconvenience o 
fitness of some of those whom these obstacles 
prevalence of sectarian animosities, the varying 
the municipal area— all these were causes 
impede the free and full development of 1 
But in their recent correspondence 
State on the general subject of 
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are proceeds of ramdcipal lands and buildings, conservancy 
receipts, educational and medical fees, receipts from markets 
and slaugbter bouses and interests on investments. But as 
expenditure cannot always be met from ordinary revenues, 
wbicb are often small except in the presidency towns, 
municipalities have generally to borrow money for large pro- 
jects on tbe security of tbeir funds. Under tbe orders now in 
force, Local Go vernments' have a loan account with tbe Imperial 
Treasury on wbicb they pay interest at tbe rate of 5| per cent. 
Trom tbe balance of this account they advance municipal 


and other loans. 

In 1916-17 there were 721 municipalities in British India 
containing a total resident population of more than 17 million 
people. Elected members constituted something more than 
one-half of tbe total number of members in all municipalities 
taken together. Eco-o-ffkdo members were 13 per cent, and 
nominated members 34 per cent. 90 per cent, of tbe members 
of all municipalities taken together were Indians. The total 
expenditure of tbe municipalities, excluding that debited to 
tbe bead “ extraordinary ” and “ debt,” amounted in 1916-17 


to just under £6 milbons. 

The duties and functions assigned to tbe municipalities in 

urban areas are assigned to district 
Local Boards. sub-district boards in rural areas. 


These Boards operate under the sanction of tbe legislature, 
given in or about 1884, in every province except Burma. In 
each district there is a board, subordinate to which are two 
or more sub-district boards. In Bengal, Madras, Bihar and 
Orissa, there are to be found also Union Committees or 
Village Councils. In all India there are some 200 district 
boards, some 500 sub-district boards, and some 600 union 
committees. Tbe boards are practically manned by Indians, 
who constitute 93 per cent, of tbe membership. 20 per cent, 
of the total number of members of all Boards are Government 
officials ; tbe percentage of tbe elected members of district and 
sub-district boards being something over 50 per cent, of the 
total. The most important item of revenue is a cess upon 
agricultural land, which represents a proportion of the total 
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income of tlie boards varjdng from 25 per 
Provinces and Berar to 64 per cent, in Bihar 
total expenditure of the district boards, 
under '' debt/’ was in 1916-17 between 
millions. Of this roughly 50 per cent, was 
traction and maintenance of public works 
bridges. Education accounted for about 
medical relief chiefly under the heads of 
pensaries and vaccination for some £400.000. 
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Recent Developments. 


A. 


We can now consider some of the more 
ments which have taken place in the sphe 
government during the period under re\flew 
remembered that in the year 1907-09 the w 
come under the consideration of the Decentral 
sion, which made a number of detailed 

direction of sivins 

o c 

freedom to local seli-s 
careful consideration by the Provincial and 
ments, a comprehensive resolution on the main 
self-government had been issued in April 1915 
out the degree of substantial progress that 
achieved, and the signs of vitality and grow 
where apparent, it proceeded to explain the 
way of realising completely the ideals 
action in the past, and of carrying out as 
been desired the recommendations of the 
Commission. The smallness and inelasticity 
the difflculty of devising further forms of 
ence still prevailing in many places 
the continued unwillingness of many g 
themselves to the expense and inconvenience 
fitness of some of those whom these obstacles 
prevalence of sectarian animosities, the v 
the municipal area — all these were causes 
impede the free and full development of 1 
But in their recent correspondence with 
State on the general subject of 
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Government of India considered afresh the whole subject of local 
self-government in the light of the altered political circums- 
tances of the present time. It has already been pointed out 
that in September 1917 Lord Chelmsford explained there 
were three roads along which advance should be made 
towards the progressive realisation of responsible government. 
Of .these, the first road was in the domain of local 
self-government. Urban and rural self-government constitute 
the great training ground, from which political progress 
and a sense of responsibility have almost everywhere 
made their start, and it was felt that the time had come to 
quicken the advance, to. accelerate the rate of progress, to 
stimulate the sense of responsibility in the average citizen 
and to enlarge his experience. Accordingly in May 1918, 
the Government of India issued a comprehensive resolution 
designed to indicate the manner in which they desire pro- 
gress to be made along this very important road of local self- 
government. It may be stated that their recommendations 
are broadly in harmony with those of the Decentralisation 
Commission. While reserving to the Local Governments the 
power to modify the general principles therein laid down in 
specific cases and for specific reasons, the Government of 
-India expect that the Local Governments, each in its own 
degree, will adopt a forward policy in general conformity with 
the wishes of the Government of India. The general prin- 
ciples animating the resolution may be briefly indicated. In 
the forefront comes the main object of local self-government, 
the training of the people in the management of their own 
affairs. This implies that political education must take 
.precedence over departmental efficiency. It naturally follows 
from this that local bodies should be as representative as 
possible of the people whose affairs they are called on to 
administer ; that the authority entrusted to them should bo 
real; that they should be freed from unnocessary control. 
This last point is extremely important ; and to an inade- 
,quate realisation of it the defects which exist in the present 
system of local self-government have been largely - ascribed by 
many observers. The control of Government over local bodies 
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is at present exercised, both from . within and 
and it is mainly in the s.ubstitntion of outside for 
and the reduction of outside control to the 
with safety that progress will be achieved, 
is capable of relaxation by a greater use of 
members and for chairmen of boards. External 
be relaxed by removing unnecessary restrictions i 
with taxation, budgets, the sanction of works 
establishments. 

It is along these lines that the recomm ___ 
Grovernment of India broadly run. It is reeommende 
as a general principle there should be a substantia 
majority, both in municipalities and rural 
tbe suggestion that the proportion of nominated 
on a board should not ordinarily exceed one 
franchise for election should be sufficientlv low 
constituencies really representative of the 
payers. The necessity for this provision is 
the fact that the average electorate in 
seems to represent only 6 per cent, of the populati 
electorate in district boards, only -6 per cent, 
kept in view before a full elective system, analog 
obtaining in the West, can he achieved, is that 
cent, of the population should he represented in 
although it is recognised that so high a figure is for 
unattainable. It is also hoped that in mnnici 
will be a general replacement of nominated official 
elected non-official chairmen, though municipalities 
able to elect an official as chairman if they so 
present, roughly one-third of the chairmen of municipa 
India are nominated officials, one-third elected 
one-third elected non-officials. In certain provinces 
Burma and the United Provinces, it is the ordinary 
municipaUties to elect their chairmen ; in others, the 
of election has been extended, but the efiorts 
been made of recent years to increase the number of 
chairmen have not always been popular with the muuici 
of certain provinces. In regard to the larger cities 
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wMch has been worked with success in the city of Bombay is 
recommended by the Government of India as worthy of consi- 
deration. The administration in Bombay is placed under a 
special nominated commissioner who is subject to the general 
control of the corporation and of its standing committee. 
A system of executive officers on the general lines followed, 
in Bombay has been rendered possible in the cities of the 
Bombay Presidency and in the United Provinces. A similar 
system is contemplated for the corporations of Calcutta and 
Madras. 

In the matter of rural boards, the Government of India 
urge provincial Governments to arrange for the election of 
chairmen wherever this is possible ; and where this is not 
possible, to encourage the appointment of non-oflficial chairmen. 
In this respect the present recommendations go further than 
those of the Decentralisation Commission, which recommended 
that the collector, as head of the district, slionld generally 
remain as president of the district board. 

Such are the general recommendations of the Government 
of India so far as they are directed towards a reduction of the 
internal control exercised over local bodies by Government. 
Turning now to the other aspect of the case, the reduction of 
external Government control, the first thing to notice is that 
the Government of India consider it very important that 
municipal boards shonld be allowed to vary their taxation 
within the limits laid down by the municipal laws. The pro- 
viso suggested in the resolution of 1915 that the local Govern- 
ments might retain power to vary any tax, is now abandoned 
in the case of boards which contain substantial elected majo- 
rities. In the case of rural boards also, the Government of 
India have now accepted a somewhat similar position. The 
bulk of the income of rural boards is derived from a cess levied 
upon agricultural lands over and above the land revenue, and 
not usually exceeding per cent, on the rent value or the 
land revenue, according to the circumstances of the provinces. 
Where a limit has been imposed by law on the rate of cess, 
a rural board will he at liberty to vary the rate at which the 
cess is levied within the limits imposed by the law ; but where 
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no limit has been imposed, a change in the rate of cess wi 
need the sanction of outside authority. Very important ah 
for the future development of local self-government is ti 
decision of the Government of India that if a municipal or rm* 
board has to pay for any service, it should control it. If * 
board has to provide, for instance, for civil works or medico 
relief, subject to such general principles as Government ma 
prescribe, it is to have real control over the funds provicler 
and not to be harassed by the constant dictation of Governmei 
departments in matters of detail. Municipalities and loci 
boards, in pursuance of the same policy, are to be allowed 
free hand with regard to their budget. The system of rec|uiriii 
local bodies to devote a fixed portion of their revenue to part: 
cular objects of expenditure is to be abohshed, as unduly limit in 
their freedom of action. Similarly also the degree of outsid 
control over municipal establishments is to be relaxed ; bi 
appointments of certain municipal officers should receit 
Government sanction, and the same sanction should be require 
for any alteration in the emoluments of the posts and for ti 
appointment and dismissal of incumbents. As part of the pia 
of strengthening the control of local bodies over their establisi 
inents, and of securing their more satisfactory working, it 
suggested for the consideration of the provincial governments 
that a central body should be constituted to co-ordinate tl 
experience of the local bodies, and to provide improved contr 
and guidance by entertaining expert inspecting establishment 
It is hoped that by the adoption of the lines laid down 

this resolution, substantial advanc 
Future Advances. direction of 

more liberal form of local self-government. The duties 
local bodies cover most of the activities upon wMch the essenti 
welfare of the country depends. In the development of the 
interests and the expansion of their responsibilities, the se 
government of the country will secure a real and importa 
advance. It is on the experience to be gained in the admin 
tration of local civic affairs that the country must to 
degree rely for the increase of its self-dependence in the hig^ 

spheres of government. 
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As is naturally to be expected from the diversity of 

conditions prevailing up and dom 
The Provinces. institutions of local self- 

government have not flourished equally in all localities. An 
examination of the reports sent by Local Governments during 
the period under review, reveals considerable divergence both 
in the success and in the popularity of these institutions in 


different provinces. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, for example, it is 

said that the district boards and 
N.-W. F. Province. nmnicipalities continue to evince little 

real interest in local self-government. They rely upon Govern- 
ment help instead of developing their own local sources of 
revenue, and the incidence of taxation imposed by them is 
less than 2d. per head of the population. It is however en- 
couraging to notice that even here where the institutions of 
local self-government are admittedly and naturally in a back- 
ward condition, certain of the district boards turned their 
attention with some success to the improvement of cattle 
breeding, and some of the members, at any rate, exhibited 
zeal over public works of which they personally were in charge. 

In the Punjab also it is reported that local self-government 

on Western lines is a plant of slov 
Punjab. growth. The most serious obstacles 

to its progress are the indifference and ignorance of the elec- 
torates, and the absence of a true civic spirit in the elected, 
District Boards are almost unanimous in desiring a continuation 
of the present system of official chairmen. Here also, howevei, 
the considered judgment of the provincial Government is that 
there has been decided progress. Particularly in the sphere 
of primary education, referred to in another place, it is 
expected that the municipalities and the local boards will 
find fresh scope for their activities. It may bo hoped that 
along with increased responsibilities will come surely, it 
slowly, a more efficient discharge of present functions. On 
the other hand, in other provinces the institutions of local 
self-government have showed striking activity during tlic 
period under review. 
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In Bengal the most intexesting aspect . 
of village self-government by means of the r 
111 July 1917, a Bill was framed by the Governine 

to create village 
witb the duty of 

village affairs, and entrusted with powers 
necessary for the purpose. Judicial powers 
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Dr selected members of tliem. Tbe sanction 
ment of India for the introduction of the 
obtained, and at the time of writing it is still „ 
in the Bengal Legislative Council. In general 
government institutions of Bengal have 

during the period under review. There £ 

it is true, of apathy and neglect of business 
Municipal Commissioners and members of lo 
is stated that there is insufficient attention 
and the drudgery of administration, and 
at least there have been serious abuses, 
taxation, which is very ligLt, averagiag s 
of the population, fell sliglrtly, and it was 
abbut one-sixth of the municipal population _ 
The natural consequence is a general inefficiency 
and an inadequate revenue to the local bodies. 

In the Madras Presidency there were comp 

side Madras itself, near 
of Boards had to be 

want of a quorum, and that the average attendanc 
continued to decrease towards the region of 
Indian edited press grumbled that the 
self-government was extremely slow, and ^ 
criticisms brought against the local hodies 
that the non-officia,l members, both elected 
were mere puppets in the hands of the 
be noticed that both the revenue and the 
bodies throuahout the Presidency increased 
disbursed upon sanitation, education, roa 
other miscellaneous public improvements ^ 
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As is naturally to be expected from the diversity of 

conditions prevailing up and down 
The Provinces. India, the institutions of local self- 

-Tovernment have not flourished equally in all localities. An 
examination of the reports sent by Local Governments during 
the period under review, reveals considerable divergence both 
in the success and in the popularity of these institutions in 


difierent provinces. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, for example, it is 

said that, the district boards and 
N.-W. P. Province. municipalities continue to evince little 

real interest in local self-government. They rely upon Govern- 
ment help instead of developing their own local sources of 
revenue, and the incidence of taxation imposed by them is 
less than 2d. per head of the population. It is however en- 
courasiacf to notice that even here where the institutions of 
local self-government are admittedly and naturally in a back- 
ward condition, certain of the district boards turned their 
attention with some success to the improvement of cattle 
breeding, and some of the members, at any rate, exhibited 
zeal over public works of which they personally were in charge, 
In the Punjab also it is reported that local self-government 

on Western lines is a plant of slow 
growth. The most serious obstacles 
to its progress are the indifference and ignorance of the elec- 
torates, and the absence of a true civic spirit in the elected, 
District Boards are almost unanimous in desiring a continuation 
of the present system of official chairmen. Here also, however, 
the considered judgment of the provincial Government is that 
there has been decided progress. Particularly in the sphere 
of primary education, referred to in another place, it is 
expected that the municipalities and the local boards will 
find fresh scope for their activities. It may be hoped that 
along with increased responsibilities will come snrely, if 
slowly, a more efficient discharge of present functions. On ' 
the other hand, in other provinces the institutions of local 
self-government have showed striking activity during the 
period under review. 


Punjab. 


Bengal. 




In Bengal the most interesting aspect is tin- 
of village self-government by means of tho 

In July 1917, a Bill was framed by the (JoveSml 

to create village coTrunit^^I' 
with the dutv of 

village affairs, and entrusted with powers 
necessary for the purpose. Judicial powers, both 
criminal, are to be conferred upon selected viHao- 
or selected members of them. The sanction^of 
ment of India for the introduction of the Bh 
obtained, and at the time of writing it is still unfe 
in the Bengal Legislative Council. In general the 
government institutions of Bengal have exhibited 
during the period under review. There are manv 
it is true, of apathy and neglect of business on 
Municipal Commissioners and members of local 
is stated that there is insufficient attention to 
and the drudgery of administration, and in 
at least there have been serious abuses. The 
taxation, which is very light, averaging about Ss. 
of the population, foil slightly, and it was noticed 
ab6ut one-sixth of the municipal population paid 
The natural consequence is a general inefficiencv of local 
and air inadequate revenue to the local bodies.^ 

In the Madras Presidency there were complaints 

side Madras itself, nearlv 100 
of boards had to be adjor 
want of a quorum, and that the average attendance of 
continued to decrease towards the region of 50 per cent. 

Indian edited press grximbled that the progress of 
self-government was extremely slow, and sought to refute 
criticisms brought against the local bodies by the 
that the noii-of&cial members, both elected and noniin 
were mere puppets in the hands of the ofidcials. But 
bo noticed that both the revenue and the ex 
bodies throughout the Ihesidency increased, and the sums 

education, roads, hospitals 




Madras 







rose 



Bombay. 


Tte pioportion of Indian to European and Eurasian members 
increased slightly, and 21 councils consisted entirely of Indian 
members. Two new councils were opened, and the maximum 
strength of all the councils increased from 1162 to 1183 members. 

In Bombay, the sphere of local self-government saw no 
very radical change during the period under review. The 
introduction of legislation permitting municipalities to impose 
compulsory education upon their population is likely however 

to result in important advances. The 
number of municipalities with a two- 
thirds elected element was increased by 6 ; and the privilege 
of electing presidents was extended to 27 new municipalities 
during the period under review. Important legislation is 
now under consideration by the Local Government, with the 
object of extending the sphere of self-government within the 
presidency at an early date. 

In the United Provinces, the new Municipalities Act of 
1916 came into force, and the great majority of the boards 
were working under non-o£6.cial chairmen. On several boards 
the spirit of faction prevailed with injurious effect on the muni- 
cipal administration. Indeed the maintenance of a double 
record of proceedings by different parties on a board is not 
unknown. But it is to be hoped that by degrees members 

will realise in greater measure their 
responsibility to their constituencies, 
and before long, it must be presumed, the electorate will become 
more critical of the action of their representatives. In the 
matter of district boards, original works have practically been 
at a standstill during the war, except as regards the expansion 
of primary education. In this connection, as is mentioned 
elsew'here, the Local Government called for a programme from 
the district boards showing the steps suggested for a further 
expansion of primary education in the next three or five years. 
The development of district boards is at present under the 
consideration of the United Provinces Government, and there 
is a prospect of early legislation which will confer upon them 
far greater powers than they at present possess. It has been 
suggested by a committee appointed by the Local Government 


r cited Provinces. 
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tiat divisional councils should be instituted, "witli the object 
of organising efficient public services under the control of local 
bodies, in place of those which are at present provincial. With 
the financial resources at the disposal of the divisional council, 
it would be possible to maintain graded services with a regular 
flow of promotion and possibilities of transfer, which would 
result in securing a class of candidates for the service of local 
bodies much superior to that which would be obtainable if 
every board were to attempt to secure its own superior cadre. 
By this means, it w^ould be possible to secure increasing effi- 
ciency among the officials of the municipalities and the boards, 
and also to secure the co-ordination of the activities of local 
bodies in a sphere intermediate between the district and the 
provincial administrations. It may also be mentioned that 
reformation of the village committees is under consideration. 


In Bihar and Orissa and in the Central Provinces, there were 

no particular marked developments in 
Bihar an^d Onssa, Central self-government, district boards 

in particular being hampered by their 
inability to undertake important w'orks of construction owmg 


to the difficulties of securing materials. But in these 
provinces generally and also in Burma, it may be stated that 
there was a considerable awakening of public interest in 
the whole topic of local self-government, stimulated by discus- 
sion of constitutional reforms. 

As a symptom oi the vitality of the institutions of local 

self-government in India, it may be 
Local Self-Government mentioned that they rendered excel- 
tes^ed hy disease and scar- service in seconding the efforts of 

the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments in grappling with two of the most important administra- 
tive problems which occurred during the period under review, 
namely, the incidence of epidemics and the high prices of com- 
modities. Eeference is made in other places to both these topics, 
and an attempt has been made to estimate their influence upon 
the general course of events. It will, however, be convenient 
here to summarise briefly the measures taken by the Adminis- 
tration in dealing with both of them. The monsoon of 1917, as 
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we have seen, was exceptionally abundant, and partly perhaps 
in consequence of this, plague made its appearance in a serious 
degree during the year. Between July 1917 and June 1918, 
the total number of deaths from plague was over 800,000. 
Althouo'h, fortunately, there is reason to believe that the inci- 
dence of the disease in India is on the wane, nonetheless the 

distress and dislocation caused by this mortality was very great. 

In addition to the influence of the 
Plague. plague epidemic, the year as a whole 

was very unhealthy and a high death rate occinred both 
from cholera and malaria. Belief measures were undertaheu 
by the local Administrations, the provincial Sanitary and 
Medical Officers laboured with the utmost zeal, and the 
number of hospitals and travelling dispensaries was evei:} 
where increased. Preventive measures in the way c 
evacuation of infected areas were undertaken in many 
places, and inoculations were carried out on a larger scale 
than was previously known. Bad as were the general con- 
ditions of public health in India during the year 1917, tliose 
of 1918 were infinitely worse. In the month of June 1918 
came the first intimation that influenza in a virulent form 
was attacking India. In the city of Bombay towards the 
end of that month, many employees of offices, banks, and so 

forth, were incapacitated by fever. 
The disease began to spread over India 
and before long the mortality, at first low, began to rise in an 
alarming degree. In the city of Bombay itself, the mortality 
reached its maximum on October 6th on which day 768 
deaths were recorded. The full force of the outhreal 
felt by the central, northern, and western portions of 
in comparison with which Bengal, Burma, Bihar and Oriss 
Madras and Assam suffered but lightly. During the last quart 
of 1918, India seemed to have suffered more severely than 
other country in the world ; and influenza was j'esponsible in 
British India alone for a death roll of approximately five millions. 
Detailed information with regard to the incidence of the disease 
in the Indian States is not available, but it is unlikely that 
the influenza mortality therein fell short of one million. ’'*'■’•^1'"' 
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tlie space of four or five months, influenza was 
for the death of 2 per cent, of the total 
India. In some places, the Central Provin^^^ 
tAVO months of influenza caused twice as many 
years of plague. In Bombay, between Sept 
bTovember 10th, the total average mortality 
a clay. Had mortality continued at this^ 
tlie year, the death rate of the city would nave 
120 per thousand of the census population, 
suffered very severely. 

The provincial administrations and the 

whom is mainly entrusted the maintenance of 

public health, made whole-hearted endeavours 

the sickness and snfl:ering occasioned by the 

epidemic struck India at a time when she was 

to cope with a calamity of such magnitude. Wa 

depleted her sanitary and medical personnel, which 

adequate when, considered in relation to the size 

tion a,nd the tenacity with which that 

domestic customs injurious to public health. 

st.afl; that remained was struck down in lars'e 

& 

more serious were the effects of the almost total fai 

... monsoon, which exercised a 

influence practicall}- 

country. The staple food grains were at famine 
scarcity of fodder reduced the quantity of milk available 
tliough there is no reason to suppose that the epidemic 
in malmitiition, it was particularly unfortunate 
price of nourishing food and also of such comforts as 
and warm clothing was extremely high. In all the 
where severe epidemics occurred, many additional 
were opened by the local authorities, and numerous a 
were eniployed for the free distribution of dxugs and mi 
some towns municipal grain shops were opened, which 
grain below the market rates. Endeavours were 
all administrations to instruct the people as to the 
of the malady, as to measures for its prevention 
measures to be adopted when it had set in. The 







official iDodies wketlier provincial or local, were nobly seconded 
by non-officials, by pMlantbropic societies, by educational 
establishments, and by a host of voluntary workers. Every- 
thing that could have been done with the agency available, 
was done. But with a population as vast as is that of India 
to day, with a relatively low standard of living, the control 
of so virulent an epidemic is completely outside the present 
scope of human endeavoirrs. The magnitude of the task which 
the Administration was called upon to face may be gauged 
from the fact that it has been estimated that from 50 to 80 
per cent, of the total population of India has recently suffered 
from influenza. It is undeniable that the catastrophe was 
rendered more complete by the generally insanitary^ conditions 
under which the major portion of the population of India live 
their lives ; and the necessity of redoubling the efforts of the 
Administration, both Central and Provincial, to secure 
improvement of those conditions, has become more than 

apparent. 

In the matter of popular distress arising from liigh price 
the institutions of local self-government have done excelled 
work during the period under review. Some, acc 
been given on another page as to the steps which the 
Government took from time to time to deal with _ 
prices of food grains, of salt, of kerosine and of cotton 
In almost every case the agency through which, the 
of the Central and Provincial Governments were tr " 
to the people, was that of the local bodies. In many , 
shops were opened by municipalities and district 
which supplied salt, grain and kerosine oil to tlio 
at rates considerably below those obtaining in the loc.al 
Co-operative societies also performed c..\'cellent ser 
mitigating the distress caused by excessive profiteering 
oil, and cloth. The eflhct of the action of Government 
of the local bodies was almost everywhere to reduc 
considerably. Nonetheless, in so far as the gene""’ 

prices of commodities in common use was caused by 

rather common to the world than peculiar to India, i 
not found possible to prevent the poorer classes of the "■ 
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tiou from suffering severely during the latte 1 
year 1918. By tlie end of August 1918, retail pric 
including articles of food and kerosine oil, sho’sved 
of 38 per cent, above the level of prices whicb ruled 
the war ; and if food articles alone were taken in 
the rise at the end of August 1918 was 31 per cent 
pre-war level, and 15 per cent, above the level of th 
year. Although these percentages may seem si-naii o 
with those which obtemed in olhet pita oTthTll 
be remembered that tbe margin of subsistence of i 
the population of India is so small that anv siib> 
must affect them with disproportionate severitv. 
been for the efforts of the administration, and o 
bodies, oflicial and private, the distress would ha\^e 
more widespread. But as it was, thanks to pror 
India was to some extent protected from coiiseque 
might have been disastrous. 

A review of the whole subject of local self-sov 

India at the present inon 

General Review. c. • t . . , 

seem to mdicate that m the 

future important developments may be expected, 
the control which Government has exercised over 
ties and district boards, while unquestionably pre 
commission of serious errors arising from inexpe 
done much to prevent the growth of a real feeling ' 
ponsibility. With the relaxation of this control, ti 
hitherto generally imtried, it is to be expecte 
increasing degree of popular interest in the institut 
self-government will manifest itself. But we shoui 
if local self-government is to achieve in India the su 
it has attained in other countries and is to prove 
as elsewhere a genuine road towards the re 
responsible government, it will not be sufficient 
the local bodies should be freed from excessive 
on the part of external authority ; they must 
adopt a similar policy of decentralisation by ret 
excessive interference with their own serv-ants 
matters ; by confining themselves to the layins do' 
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nffirial Taodies whether provincial or local, were nobly seconded 
bf uon officials, by philanthropic societies, by edncational 
establishments, and by a host of volunta,ry workers. Bveiy- 
thinff that could have been done with the agency available, 
TTflc. done But with a population as vast as is that of India 
to day with a relatively low standard of living, the control 
of so virulent an epidemic is completely outside the present 
scope of human endeavours. The magnitude of the task which 
the Administration was called upon to face may be gauged 
from the fact that it has been estimated that from 50 to 80 
per cent, of the total population of India has recently suffered 
horn influenza. It is undeniable that the catastrophe was 
rendered more complete by the generally insanitary conditions 
under which the major portion of the population of India live 
their lives ; and the necessity of redoubling the efforts of the 
Administration, both Central and Provincial, to secure the 
improvement of those conditions, has become more than ever 

apparent. i.!-,, *• c i‘i 

In the matter of popular distress arising from lugh prices, 

the institutions of local self-government have done excellent 

work during the period under review. Some account lias 

been given on another page as to the steps wdiich the Central 

Government took from time to time to de<3l with the high 

prices of food grains, of salt, of kerosine and of cotton cloth. 

In almost every case the agency through which the efforts 

of the Central and Provincial Governments were transmitted 

to the people, was that of the local bodies. In many provinces. 

shops were opened by municipalities and district boards, 

which supplied salt, grain and Iccrosine oil to the peo]ile 

at rates considerably below those obtaining in the local market. 

Co-operative societies also performed excellent service in 

mitigating the distress caused by excessive profitoering in salt, 

oil, and cloth. The effect of the action of Government and 

of the local bodies wms almost everywhere to reduce prices 

considerably. Nonetheless, in so far as the general rise of 

prices of commodities in common use was caused by influences 

rather common to the world than peculiar to India, it was 

not found possible to prevent the poorer classes of the populi 










tion from sufering severely during the 
year 1918. By the end of August 1918, j. 
including articles of food and kerosine oil 
of 38 per cent, abo-ve the level of prices 
e war ; and if food articles alone were 
rise at the end of August 1918 was 31 
pre-war level, and Ig per cent, above the lev 
year. Although tlrese percentages may seem 
with those which of) Gained in other parts of 
be remembered that; the margin of subsisten 
the population of India is so small that an, 

must affect them -with disproportionate severitv. 
been for the efforts of the administrat 

s, of&cial and private, the distress would 
more widespread. IBut as it was, t,b a nl-a to 
la was to some extent protected from 
might have been disastrous. 

A review of the whole subject of 

India at the 

seem to indicate that 
future important developments may he 
the control which Gi-overnment has exercised 
ties and district boards, while unquestionably 
commission of serious errors arising from 
done much to pre v ent the growth of a real 
poiisibility. With -fclie relaxation of this control, 
hitherto generally -uintried, it is to be ex 
increasing degree of popular interest in the 
self-government will manifest itself. But we 
if local self-governnoLont is to achieve in India the 
it has attained in ohlier countries and is to pr< 
as elsewhere a gennine road towards the 

government, it will not he sufficient 
local bodies sliould be freed from excessive 
on the part of e^sifernal authority ; they 
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adopt a similar policy of decentralisation by refra 
excessive interference with their own servants 


matters ; by confiiiing themselves to the layin 
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official bodies wbetber provincial or local, were nobly seconder 
by non-officials, by pMlantbropic societies, by educational 
establishments, and by a host of voffintary workers. Every, 
tbins that could have been done witb tne agency availabl^^ 
was done But witb a population as vast as is that of Indi^ 
to day witb a relatively low standard of living, tbe control 
of so vbulent an epidemic is completely outside tbe presep,^ 
scope of human endeavours. Tbe magnitude of tbe task wbicjj^ 
tbe Administration was called upon to face may be gaiig^ll 
from tbe fact that it bas been estimated that from 50 to Sq 
per cent of tbe total population of India bas recently sufiere^j 
from influenza. It is undeniable that tbe catastrophe 
rendered more complete by tbe generally insanitary conditioi^g 
under which tbe major portion of tbe population of India li\>g 
rlipiT lives ' and tbe necessity of redoubling tbe efiorts of tbg 

boa Cotol ond Provincial, to oecnr. tl,, 

improvement of those conditions, bas become more than ev^j. 


apparent. ... i • t. • 

In tbe matter of popular distress arismg from bigb prices, 
tbe institutions of local self-government have done excellent 
work during tbe period under review. Some account has 
been given on another page as to tbe steps which the Central 
Government took from time to time to deal witb tbe bigj^ 
prices of food grams, of salt, of kerosine and of cotton cloth, 
In almost every case tbe agency through which tbe efforts 
of tbe Central and Provincial Governments were transmitted 
to the people, was that of tbe local bodies. In many provinces, 
shops were opened by municipalities and district boards, 
which supplied salt, grain and kerosme off to tbe people 
at rates considerably below those obtaining in tbe local market. 
Co-operative societies also performed excellent service in 
mitic^ating tbe distress caused by excessive profiteering in salt, 
oil, and cloth. Tbe effect of tbe action of Government and 
of 'the local bodies was almost everywhere to reduce prices 
considerably. ISlonetbeless, in so far as tbe general rise of 
prices of commodities in common use was caused by influences 
rather common to tbe world than peculiar to India, it was 
not found possible to prevent tbe poorer classes of tbe popula- 
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fcioii from suffering severely during tlie latter lialf of tlie 
year 1918. By tlie end of August 1918, retail prices in India, 
including articles of food and kerosine oil, skowed an increase 
of 38 per cent, above the level of prices wbicb ruled just before 
tike war ; and if food articles alone were taken into account, 
tke rise at tbe end of August 1918 was 31 per cent, above tbe 
pre-war level, and 15 per cent, above tbe level of tbe preceding 
year. Altbougb these percentages may seem small as compared 
wdtb those wbicb obtained in other parts of tbe world, it must 
be remembered that tbe margin of subsistence of the mass of 
bbe population of India is so small that any substantial rise 
must affect them with disproportionate severity. Had it not 
been for tbe efforts of tbe admimstration, and of tbe local 
bodies, official and private, tbe distress would have been much 
more widespread. But as it was, thanks to prompt action, 
India was to some extent protected from conse(][uences which 


might have been disastrous. 

A review of the whole subject of local self-government in 

India at tbe present moment would 
General Review. mdicate that in tbe immediate 


biture important developments may be expected. Hitherto, 
the control which Government has exercised over municipali- 
ties and district boards, while unquestionably preventing tbe 
commission of serious errors arising from inexperience, has 
done much to prevent tbe growth of a real feeling of civic res- 
ponsibility. With tbe relaxation of this control, to a degree 
hitherto generally untried, it is to be expected that an 
increasing degree of popular interest in tbe institutions of local 
self-government will manifest itself. But we should note that 
if local self-government is to achieve in India tbe success wbicb 
it has attained in other countries and is to prove itself here 
as elsewhere a genuine road towards tbe realisation of 
responsible government, it will not be sufficient merely that 
the local bodies should be freed from excessive interference 
on tbe part of external authority ; they must themselves 
adopt a similar policy of decentralisation by refraining from 
excessive interference with their own servants in routine 
matters ; by confining themselves to tbe layin g do wn of broad 
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liues of policy and to tlie supervision o ; the 

interference in detail, which leads not on y to inc h ^ J 

the executive services, but also to forge fuln ss^ , S ^s 

aims which it is the part of those undertakmg tin, losponsibi ■ . 

of local self-government constantly to envisage. 
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CHAPTER I. 

India and the War. 


The course of affia^irs in India during the years 1917 and 1918 
has been so far gov^oriied by the world-conflict that it might 
well seem more appropriate to entitle this whole Report, rather 
than one single cKapter of it, “ India and the War.” For this 
very reason any account of India during the period under 
review must be prefaced by an estimate of two principal factors 
which hawe dominated, that period — what India has done for the 
war, and wbat the war has done for India. In the case of the 
first, it is possible to achieve something like precision. We are 
here dealing largely with men, munitions, money and like things 

“I * J * rw 

aamitting of exact nxeasurement. But in the case of the second, 
any estimate of the kind here attempted must be provisional. 

MB .HM JL 

JMot until years hav^e passed, will it be possible to determine 
with completeness hire effect exerted by the war upon India 
either in tbe moral or in the material sphere. At present, we 
are too close to the canvas to do more than speculate upon the 
outlines wbich the picture will ultimately assume. 


No review of India’s war effort is possible without some 

T .n- -i. ^ account of the difficulties under which 

What India lias done for i r 

tbe war. effort was made. In other parts 

of the Empire, it is not always realised 
with sufiS-cient cleamess that at the outbreak of the world 
Btriiggle, India was most inadequately equipped for the part 
sbe was ultimately compelled to play therein. Only a very 
sliort time before the war, it had been officially determined bv 
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